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Qvi,autUmpM»fuidp0shiiettw»Meif 0MtplwrmloqMUwr9 
ineptw esse d^icitur, 

TULL. 

That maD may be calfcd impertineiit, who eonsiden not 
the circmnstaDces of time, or engrosses the eonvereation, or 
makes Imuself the subject of t& disconne, or pays no re- 
gard to the company he is in. 

Having notified to my good friend Sir Roger 
tliat I should set out for London the next day, his 
horses were ready at the appointed hour in the even- 
ing; and, attended by one of liis grooms, I arrived at 
the count}-town at twilight, in order to be ready for 
the stage-coach tlie day follov/ing. As soon as we 
arrived at the inn, the servant who waited upon me 
inquired of the chamberlain in my hearing what com« 
pany he had for the coach ? The fellow answered, 
* Mrs. Betty Arable the great fortune, and the widow 
her mother; a recruiting officer (who took a place 
because they were to go) young 'Squure Quickset, 
her cousin (that her mother wished her to be mar- 

VOL. VIII. B 
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ried to) ; Ephraim the quaker, her guardian ; and a 
gentleman that had studied himself dumb from Sir 
Roger De Coverley's/ I observed by what he said 
of myself, that according to his office he dealt much 
in intelligence ; and doubted not but tliere was some 
foundation for his reports of the rest of the com- 
pany, as well as for the whimsical account he gave 
of me. The next morning at day-break we were 
all called; audi who know my own natural shyness, 
and endeavour to be as little hable to be disputed 
with as possible, dressed immediately,- tliat I might 
make no one wait. The first preparation for our 
setting put was, that the captaui's half pike was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum behind the coach. 
In the mean time the drummer, the captain's equi- 
page, was very loud, • that none of the captains 
things should be placed so as to be spoiled ;' upon 
whidi his cloak-bag was fixed in the seat of the coacfh : 
and the captain himself, according to a frequent, 
though invidious behaviour of mihtary men, ordered 
his man to look shar]), that none but one of the la- 
dies should have the place he had taken fronting 
the coach-box. 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
sat with that dislike which people not too good-na- 
tured usually conceive of each other at first sight. 
The coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of 
familiarity : and we had not moved above two miles, 
when the widow asked the captain what success he 
had in his recruiting ? The oiticer, with a frankness 
he believed very graceful, told her, * that indeed he 
had but very little luck, and had sufifered much by 
desertion, therefore should be glad to end his war- 
fare in the service of her or her fair daughter. In 
a word,' continued he^ ' I am a soldier, and to be 
plain is my character: you see me, madam, young, 
aouud^ and impudent; take me yourself, widow; of 
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give me to her, I will be wholly at your disposal. 
I am a soldier of fortune, ha !' — ^This was followed 
by a vain laugh of hb own, and a deep silence of 
all the rest of the company. I had nothing left for 
it but to fall iieist asleep, wHich I did with all speed.^* 
' Come,' said he, ^ resolve upon it, we will make a 
wedding at the next town: we will wake this pleasant 
companion who is fallen asleep, to be the bndeman; 
and^' giving the quaker a clap on the knee, he con* 
eluded, ' Thb sly saint, who, I will warrant, under* 
stands what is what as well as you or I, widow, shall 
give the bride as father/ The quaker, who hamiened 
to be a man of smartness, answered, ' Friend, I take 
it in good part that thou hast given me the authority 
of a father over this comely and virtuous child ; and 
I must assure thee, that if I have the giving her, I 
shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend, 
savoureth of folly: thou art a person of a light mind, 
thy drum is a type of thee, it soundeth because it is 
empty. Verily, it is not from thy fullness, but thy 
emptmess that thou hast spoken tJiis day. Friend, 
friend, we have hired tliis coach in partnership with 
thee, to carry us to the great city; we cannot go any 
other way. This worthy mother must hear ihee if 
thou wilt needs utter thy follies ; we cannot help it, 
friend, I say : if thou wilt, we must hear thee ; but 
if thou werif a man of understanding, thou wouldst 
not take advantage of thy courageous countenance 
to abash us children of peace. — Thou art, thou 
sayest, a soldier; give quarter to us, who cannot 
resist tliee. Why didst thou fleer at our friend, who 
feigned himself asleep ? He said nothing; but how 
dost thou know what lie containeth? If thou speakest 
improper things in the hearuig of this virtuous young 
virgin, consider it as an outrage against a dbtressed 
person that cannot get from thee : to speak iudb- 
lareetly what we are obliged to bear, by being hasped 
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up with thee in thb public Tehicle, is in some degree 
assaulting on the high road/ 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a 
happy ana uncommon impudence (which can be 
^nvicted and support itself at tlie same time) cries, 
* Fkith, friend, I thank thee; I should have been a 
little impertinent if thou hadst not reprimanded me. 
Come, thou art, I see, a smoky old follow, and I 
will be very orderly the ensuing part of my journey. 
I was going to give myself au^, but, ladies, I beg 
pardon.' 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each otlier for the future; and 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of 
the company. Our reckonings, apartments, and ac- 
commodation, fell under Ephraim ; and the captain 
looked to all disputes upon the road, as the good be- 
haviour of our coachman, and the right we had of 
taking place, as going to London, of all vehicles 
coming from thence. The occurrences we met with 
were ordinary, and very little happened which could 
entertain by the relation of them : but when I con- 
sidered the company we were in, I took it for no 
small good-fortune, that the whole journey was not 
spent in impertinences, which to one part of us migbt 
be an entertainment, to the other a suffering. What 
therefore Ephraim said when we were almost arrived 
at London, had to me an air not only of good un- 
derstanding, but good breeding. Upon the young 
lady's expressing her satisfaction in the journey, and 
declaring how delightful it had been to her, Ephraim 
declared himself as follows: ' There is no ordinary 
part of human life, which expresseth so much a good 
mind, and a right inward man, as his behaviour upon 
meeting with strangen, especially such as piay scen^ 
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the most unsuitable companions to bim : such a man, 
when he falleth in the way with persons of simpli- 
city and innocence, however knowing he may be in 
the ways of men, will not vaunt himself thereof, 
but will the rather hide his superiority to them, that 
be may not be painful unto them. My good friend,' 
continued he, turning to tlie officer, * thee and I are 
to part by and by, and peradveuture we may never 
meet again : but be advised by a plain man ; modes 
and apparel are but trifles to the real man, therefore 
do not think such a man as thyself terrible for thy 
garb, nor such a one as me contemptible for mine. 
Wlien two such as thee and I meet, with affections 
as we ought to have towards each other, thou shouldst 
rejoice to see my peaceable demeanor, and I should 
be glad to see thy strength and abihty to protect me 
in it/ T. 
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Qnis deaiderio sit pudoTy aut modus 
Tom chari ct^isf 

HOR. 1 Od. xxiv. 1. 

Such was his worth, our loss is siich, 

We cannot love too well, or grieve too mnch. 

OLDISWORTH. 

Fhere is a sort of delight, which is alternately 
mixed with terror and sorrow, in the contemplation 
of death. The soul has its curiosity more tlian or- 
dinarily awakened, when it turns its thoughts upon 
Uie conduct of such who have behaved them^lves 

B2 
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with an ec^ual, a resigned, a cheer fill, a generous or 
heroic temper in that extremity. We arc affected 
with these respective manners of behaviour, as we 
secretly believe the part of the dying person iniita- 
ble by ourselves, or such as we imagine ourselves 
more particularly capable of. Men of exalted minds 
inarch before us like princes, and are, to the ordi- 
nary race of mankind, rather subjects for their admi- 
ration than example. However, there are no ideas 
strike more forcibly upon our imaginations, than those 
which are raised ftom reflections upon the exits of 
great and excellent men. Iimocent men who have 
suffered as criminals, though tliey were benefactors 
to human society, seem to be persons of the highest 
distinction, among the vastly greater number of hu- 
man race, the dead. When the iniquity of the times 
brought Socrates to his execution, how great and 
wonderful is it to behold him, unsupported by any 
thing but the testimony of lib own conscience, and 
conjectures of hereafter, receive the poison with an 
air of mirth and good-humour, and as if going on 
an agreeable journey, bespeak some deity to make it 
fortunate! 

When Phocion's good actions had met with. the 
like reward from his country, and he was led to 
death with many others of his friends, they bewail- 
ing their fate, he walking composedly towards the 
pl'dce of execution, how gracefully does he support 
his illuistrious character to the very last instant ! One 
of the rabble spitting at him as he passed, with Iiis 
usual authority he called to know if no one was ready 
to teach this fellow how to behave himself. When 
a poor-bpirited creature that died at the same time 
for his crimes, isemoancd himself unnianfully, he 
rebuked him witli this question, ' Is it no consolution 
to such a man as thou art to die with Phocion r' At 
t^e instant when he wats to die, they asked what com- 
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mands he had for his son: he answered, '^To forget 
this injury of the Athenians/ Niocles, his friend^ 
under tlie same sentence, desired he might drink the 
potion before him : Phocion said, ' because he never 
had denied him any thine, he would not even thi8> 
the most difficult request he had ever made.' 

These instances were very noble and great, and 
the reflections of those sublime spirits had made death 
to them what it is really intended to be by the Author 
of nature, a relief from a various being, ever subject 
to sorrows and difficulties. 

Epaminondas theTheban general, having received 
in fight a mortal stab with a sword, which was left 
in his body, lay in that posture till he had intelli- 
gence tliat his troops had obtained the victorj^, and 
then permitted it to be drawn out, at which mstant 
he expressed himself in this manner: 'This is not 
the end of my life, my fellow-soldiers; it is now 
your Epaminondas is bom, who dies in so much 

glory' 

It were an endless labour to collect the accounts, 

with which all ages have filled the world, of noble 

and heroic minds that have resigned this being, as if 

the termination of life were but an ordinary occur^ 

rence of it. 

This common-place way of thinking I fell into 
from an aukward endeavour to throw off a real and 
fresh affliction, by turning over books in a melan* 
choJy mood ; but it is not easy to remove griefs which 
touch the heart, by applying remedies which only 
entertain the imagination. As therefore this paper 
is to consist of any tiling which concerns human life, 
I cannot help letting the present subject regard what 
has been the last object of my eyes, though an enter- 
tainment of sorrow. 

I went this evening to visit a friend^ with a de^ 
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ngn to rally him, upon a story I bad heard of hb 
intending to steal a marriage without the privity of 
us his intimate friends and acquaintance. I came 
into his apartment with that intimacy which I have 
done for very many years, and walked directly into 
hb bed-chamber, where I found my friend in the 
agonies of death. — ^What could I do ? The innocent 
mirth in my thoughts struck upon me like the most 
flagitious wicked^ss: I in vain called upon him ; he 
was senseless, and too far spent to have the least 
knowledge of my sorrow, or any pain" in himself. 
Give me leave then to transcribe my soliloquy, as I 
stood by his mother, dumb with the weight of grief 
for a son who was her honour and her comfort, and 
never till that hour since his birth had been an oc- 
casion of a moment's sorrow to her/ 

' How surprising is this change! From the pos- 
session of vigorous life and strength, to be reduced 
in a few hours to this fatal extremity ! Those lips 
wliich look so pale and livid, within these few days 
gave delight to all who heard their utterance: it was 
the business, the purpose of his being, next to obey- 
ing him to whom he is gone, to please and instruct, 
and that for no other end but to please and instruct. 
Kindness was the motive of his actions, and with all 
the capacity requbite for making a figure in a con- 
tentious world, moderation, good-nature, aflfebility, 
temperance, and chastity, were the arts of his excel- 
lent life. — There as he lies in helpless agony, no wise 
man who knew him so well as I, but would resign all 
the world can bestow to be so near the end of such 
a life. Why does my heart so little obey my reason 
as to lament thee, thou excellent man ? — Heaven re- 
ceive him or restore him ? — ^ITiy beloved mother, thy 
obliged friends, thy helpless servants, stand around 
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thee without distinction. How much wouldst thou, 
hadst thou thy senses, say to each of us! 

^ But now mat good heart bursts, and he is at rest 
—With that breath expired a soul who never indulged 
a passion unfit for the place he is gone to. Where are 
now thy plans of justice, of truth, of honour? ' Of 
what use the Tolumes thou hast collated, the argu« 
uients thou hast invented^ the examples thou hast 
followed? Poor were the expectations of the stu- 
dious, die modesty and the good, if the reward of 
their labours were only to be expected from man. 
No, my friend, thy intended pleadings, thy intended 
good offices to tliy friends, thy intended services to thy 
country, are ahr^dy performed (as to thy concern in 
them) in his sight, before whom, the past, present, and 
future appear at our view. While others with thy tadents 
were tormented with ambition, with vain-glory, with 
envy, with emulation, how well didst thou turn thy 
mind to its own improvement in things out of tlie 
power of fortune; in probity, in int^rity, in the 
practice and study of justice ! How silent thy passage, 
now private thy journey, how glorious thy end! 
' Many have I known more famous, some more know>- 
ing, not one so innocent* R. 
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Ofiferque per orhem 



Dteor- 

OVID, M«t. i. 591. 

And am tiie great physician cali'd below. 

DRYDEN. 

During my absence m the countryy several packets 
have been left for me^ which were not forwarded 
to me, because I was e]()>ected every day in town. 
The author of the following letter dated from Tower- 
Wl, having sometimes been entertained with some 
learned gentlemen m plush doublets'*^, who have 
voided theur wares from a stage in that place, has 
pleasantly enough addressed to me, as no less a sage 
m morality, than those are in physic. To comply 
with his kind inclination to make my cures famous, 
I shall give you his testimonial of my great abitities 
at large in his own words. 

« SIR, Tower-hill, July 5, 1711. 

* Your saying the other day there is some- 
thing wonderful m the narrowness of those minds 
which can be pleased, and be barren of bounty to 
those who please them, makes me in pain that I am 
not a man of power. If I were, you should soon 
see how much I approve your speculations. In the 
mean time, I beg leave to supply that inability with 
the empty tribute of an honest mind, by telling you 

^ Viz. Quack-doctors. 
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plainly I love and thank you for your daily refresh- 
ments. I constantly peruse your paper as I smoke my 
morning's pipe (though I cannot forbear reading the 
motto before I fill and light,) and really it gives a 
greateful relish to every whiiT; each paragraph is 
fraught either with useful or deliglitiul notions, and 
I never &il of being highly diverted or improved. 
I'lie variety of your subjects surprises me as much 
as a box of pictures did formerly, in which there was 
only one feoc, that by pulling some pieces of isin- 
glass over it, was changed into a grave senator or a 
Merry-Andrew, a patched lady or a nun, a beau or 
a black-a-more, a prude or a coquette, a country 
esquire or a coi^jurer, with many other different re- 
presentations very entertaining (as you are) though 
still the same at the bottom. This was a childish 
amusement, when I was carried away with outward 
appearance, but you make a deeper impression, and 
affect the secret springs of the mmd; you charm the 
fancy, soothe the passions, and insensibly lead the 
reader to that sweetness of temper that you so well de- 
scribe; you rouse generosity with that spirit, and in-, 
culcate humanity Avith that ease, that he must be 
miserably stupid that is not affected by you. I can- 
not say, indeed, that you have put impertinence to 
silence, orvanity out of countenance; but, methinks, 
you have bid as fair for it, as any man that ever ap- 
peared upon a public stage ; and offer an infallible cure 
of vice and folly, for the price of one penny. And 
since it is usual for those who receive benefit by such 
famous operators, to publish an advertisement, that 
others may reap the same advantage, I think myself 
obliged to declare to all the world, that having for a 
long time been splenetic, ill-natured, froward, suspi- 
cious and unsociable, by the application of your 
lucdicinesi taken only with half au ounce of right 
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Virginia tobacco, for six successive mornings, lam 
become open, obliging, officious, frank and ho^itable, 

I am, 
Your humble servant 

and great abmirer, 

GEOB6E TRUSTY.* 



Tlie careful father and humble petitioner here- 
after mentioned, who are under difficulties about 
the just management of fans, will soon receive 
proper advertisements relating to the professors in 
that behalf, with their places of abode and methods 
of teaching. 

• SIR, July 5, 1711. 

* In your Spectator of June the 27th, you 
transcribe a letter sent to you from a new sort of 
muster-master, who teaches ladies the whole exer- 
cise of the ^n; I have a daughter just come to 
town, who though she has always held a fan in her 
hand at proper times, yet she knows no more how 
to use it according to true discipline, than an auk- 
ward school-boy docs to make use of his new sword. 
I have sent for her on purpose to learn the exercise, 
she being already very well accomplished in all other 
arts which are necessary for a young lady to under- 
stand; my request is, that you will speak to your 
correspondent on my behalf, and in your next pa- 
per let me know what he expects, either by the 
month or the quarter, for teaching: and where he 
keeps hb place of rendezvous. I have a son too, 
whom I would fain have taught to gallant fans, and 
should be glad to know what the gentleman will have 
for teaching them both, I finding fans for practice at 
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my own expence. This information will in the high- 
est manner oblige, 

SIR, 

Tour most humble servant, 

WILLIAM WISBACRE. 

* As soon as my son is perfect in this art (which I 
hope will be in a year's tune, for the boy is pretty 
apt), I design he sliall learn to ride the great horse, 
(sdthough he is not ^t above twenty years old) if his 
mother, whose darhng he is, will venture him/ 



« TO THE SPECTATOR. 
*• The kmrnble Petition of Benjamin Eaey^ Gent. 

* SHBWETH, 

^That it was your petitioner's misfortune 
to walk to Hackney churcli last Sunday, where to 
his great amazement he met with a soldier of your 
own trainmg ; she furls a fan, recovers a fan, and 
goes throng the whole exercise of it to admiration. 
This well-managed officer of your's has, to my know- 
ledge, been the ruin of above five young gentlemen 
besides myself, and still goes on laying waste where- 
soever she comes, wherd[)y the whole village is in 
great danger. Our humble request is therefore, that 
this bold Amazon be ordered immediately to lay down 
her arms, or that you would issue forth an order, that 
we who have been thus injured may meet at the place 
of general rendezvous, and there be taught to manage 
our snuff-boxes in such manner as we may be ai| 
equal match for her; 

And your petitioner shall ever pray, &c/ 
R. 

VOL, VIII. C 
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Est brmtaie opuSf ut cwrrtd serUentia 

HOR. 1 Sat. z. d. 

Let brevity dispatch the rapid thought. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, who 
used in his private offices of devotion to give thanks 
to heaven that he was bom a Frenchman : for my 
own part, I look tipon it as a peculiar blessmg that 
I was bom an Englishman. Among many other 
reasons, I think myself very happy in my country^ as 
the language of it is wonderfully adapted to a man 
who is sparing of his words, and an enemy to loqua- 
city. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune 
in this particular, I shall communicate to the public 
my speculations upon the English tongue, not doubt- 
ing but they will be acceptable to all my curious 
readers. 

The English delight in silence more than any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made on 
us by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not kept 
up in conversation, but falls into more pauses and 
intervals than in our neighbouring countries ; as it is 
observed, that the matter of our writings is thrown 
much closer togetlier, and lies in a narrower compass 
than is usual in the works of foreign authors : for, to 
favour our natural taciturnity, when we are obliged 
to utter our thoughts, we do it in the shortest way 
we are able, and give as quick a birth to our concep- 
tions as possible. 
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This humour shews itself in several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As first 
of all by its abounding in monosyllables, which gives 
us an opportunity of deUverinff our thoughts in few 
sounds. This indeed takes off from the elegance of 
our tongue, but at the same time expresses our ideas 
in tlie readiest manner, and consequently answers the 
first design of speech better than tlie multitude of 
syllables, which make the words of other languages 
more tuneable and sonorous. The sounds of our 
English words are commonly like those of string mu- 
sic, short and transient, which rise and perish upon a 
single touch ; those of other languages are like the 
notes of wind instruments, sweet ami swelling, and 
lengthened out into variety of modulation. 

In the next place we may observe, that where the 
words are not monosyllables, we often make them so, 
as much as lies in our power, by our n^idity of 
pronunciation ; as it generally happens in most ot our 
long word^ wliich are derived from the Latin, where 
we contract the length of the syllables that gives 
them a grave and solemn air in their own language, 
to make them more proper for dispatch, and more 
conformable to the genius of our tongue. This we 
may find in a multitude of words, as ' liberty, con* 
^piracy, theatre, orator,' &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of late 
years made a very considerable alteration in our lan- 
guage, by closing in one syllable the termination of 
Our pneterperfect tense, as in these words ' drown'd, 
^k'd, amv'd,' for * drowned, walked, arrived,' 
which has very much disfigured the tongue, and turned 
a tenth part of our smoothest words into so many 
clusters of consonants. • This is the more remarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our language has been 
the general complaint of our politest fiuthors, who 
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nevertheless arc tlie men that have made these re- 
trenchments, and consequently very much increased 
our former scarcity. 

This reflection on the words tliat end in ed, I have 
heard in conversation from one of the greatest geniuses 
this age has produced*. I think we may add to the 
foregoing observation, the change which has happened 
in our language, bv the abbreviation of several words 
that are terminated in ' eth,' by substituting an s in 
the room of the last syllable, as in ' drowns, walks, 
arrives/ and innumerable other words, which in the 
pronunciatk>n of our forefathers were ' drowneth, 
walketh, arriveth.' This has wonderfully multiplied a 
letter which was before too irequent in the English 
tongue, and added to that hissing in our language^ 
which is taken so. much notice of by foreigners ; but 
at the same time humours our taciturnity, and eases 
us of many superfluous syllables. 

I might here observe, that the same single letter 
on many occasions does the oflice of a whole word^ 
and represents tiie * his' and * her' of our forefdtliers. 
There is no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which 
is the best judge in this case, would very much dis- 
approve of such innovations, which indeed we do 
ourselves in some measure, by retaining the old ter- 
mination in writing, and in all the solemn oflices of our 
religion. 

As in tlie instances T have given we have epi- 
tomized many of our particular words to the detri- 
ment of our tongue, so on other occasions we have 
drawn two words into one, which has likewise very 
much untuned our language, and clogged it with 



* This was probably Dean Sviift, who has made the same 
observation in his proposal for correcting, improving, and as- 
•ortaining the En^ish tongue, &c See Swift's Works. 
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dODsonants, as ' mayn't, can't, shan't, Won%' and the 
like, for ^ may not, can not, shall not, will not,' &c. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more 
than we neeos must, which has so miserably cur- 
tailed some of our words, that in familiar wrifings 
and conversations they often lose all but their first 
syllables, as in ' mob. rep. pos. incog.' and the like ; 
and as all ridiculous words make their first entry 
into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not an- 
swer for these, that they will not in time be looked 
upon as a part of our tongue. We see some of our 
poets have been so indiscreet as to imitate Hudi- 
bras*8 doggrel expressions in their serious composi- 
tions, by throwing out the signs of our substantives 
which are essential to the English language. Nay, 
this humour of shortenms our language had once 
run so far, that some of our celebrated authors, 
among whom we may reckon Sir Roger L'Estrange 
iii {larticular, began to prune their words of all i^u- 
perfluous letters, as they termed them, in order to 
adjust the spelling to the pronunciation ; which would 
have confounded all our etymologies, and have quite 
destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe that our proper 
names when familiarized in English, generally dwin- 
dle to monosyllables, whereas in otlier modem Ian- 
gtiages they receive a softer turn on this occasion, 
by the addition of a new syllable.— Nick in Italian 
is Nicolini; Jack in French Janot; and so of the 
rest. 

There is another particular in our language which 
is a great instance of our frugality of words, and 
that is the suppressing of several particles which 
roust be produced in other tongues to make a sen- 
tence intelligible. This often perplexes the best 
writers, when they find the relatives ' whom, which, 
or they,* at their mercy, whether they may have 

C2 
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admission or not; and ftrill never be decided until 
we have something like an academy, that by the 
best authorities and rules drawn from the analogy 
of languages shall settle all controversies between 
grammar and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shews 
the genius and natura) temper of &e English, which 
is modesty thoughtful, and sincere, and which, per- 
haps, may recommend the people, though it has 
spoiled tlie tongue. We mignt, perhaps, carry the 
same thought into other languages, and deduce a 
great part of what is peculiar to them from the ge- 
nius of the people who speak them. It is certain, 
the light talkative humour of the French has not a 
little infected their tongue, which mieht be shewn 
by many instances ; as the genius of the Italians, 
which is so much addicted to music and ceremony, 
has moulded all their words and phrases to those 
particular uses. The stateliness anid gravity of the 
Spaniards shews itself to perfection in the solemnity 
of their language ; and the blunt honest humour of 
llie Germans sounds better in the roughness of the 
High-Dutch, than it would in a politer tongue. 

C. 
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PmrthU meMiacior' 



HOR. 2 Ep. 1. 112. 

A greater liar Fartfan never bred. 

AccOEDiNG to the request of tliis strange fellow, I 
shall print the following letter. 

* MR. SiPfiCTATOB, 

* I SHALL without any manner of preface or apo- 
logy acquaint you, that I am, and ever nave been from 
my youth upward, one of the greatest liars this island 
has produced. I have read all the moraUsts upon 
the sul^ect, but could never find any eftect their dis- 
courses had upon me, but to add to my misfortune 
by new thoughts and ideas, and makins me more 
ready in my language, and capable of^ sometimes 
misung seeming truths with my improbabilities. With 
this strong passion towards fidsehood in this kind, 
there does not live an honester man, or a sincerer 
friend ; but my imagination runs away with me, and 
nvhatever b started, I have such a scene of adventures 
appears in an instant before me, that I cannot help 
uttering them, though to my immediate confusion, I 
cannot but know I am liable to be detected by the first 
man I meet. 

* Upon occasion of the mention of the battle of 
Pultowa*, I could not forbear giving an account 

* Fought July 8, 1709, between Charles XII. of Sweden 
and Peter I. Emperor of Russia ; wherein Ciiaries was en- 
turely defeated. 
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of a kinsman of mine, a young merchant who was 
bred at Moscow, that had too much mettle to attend 
books of entries and accounts, when there was so 
active a scene in the country where he resided, and 
followed the Czar as a volunteer. This warm youth 
(bom at the instant the thing was spoke of) was the 
man who unhorsed the Swedish general, he was the 
occasion that the Muscovites kept then- tire in so 
soldier-like a manner, and brought up those troops 
which were covered from the enemy at the begu- 
iling of the day ; besides this, he had at last the good 
fortune to be the man who took Count Pijper *• 
With all this fire I knew my cousin to be the civilest 
creature in the world. He never made any iroper* 
tinent show of his valour, and then he had an excel- 
lent genius for the world m every other kind. I 
Imd letters from him (here I felt in my pockets) 
that exactly spoke the Czar's character, which I 
knew perfectly well ; and I rould not forbear con* 
eluding, that I lay with his imperial majesty twice 
or thrice a week all the while he lodged at Dept« 
ibrd t* What is worse than all this, it is impossible 
to speak to me, but you give me some occasion of 
coming out with one he or other, that has neither 
wit, humour, prospect of interest, or any other raoe 
live that I can think of in nature. The other day^ 
when one was commending an eminent and learned 
divine, what occasion in the world had I to say, 
* Methinks he would look more venerable if he were 
not so fair a man ?* I remember the company smiled, 
I have seen the gentleman since, and he is coal-^ 
black. I have intimations every day in my life that 
nobody believes me, yet I am never the better. I 
was saying something the other day to an old friend 
9t Will's coffee-house, and he made me no manner 

* Prime Minister of Charles XII. 
t In the spring of the year 1698* • 
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of answer ; but told roe that an acquaintance of Tully 
the orator having two or three times togetlier said 
to him, without receiving anj answer, '' that upon 
his honour he was but that very month forty years 
of age," Tnfly answerer!, *' Surely you think me 
the most incredulous man in the world, if I do not 
believe what you have told me every day these fen 
years." The mischief of it is, I find myself won- 
derfully inclined to have been present at every oc- 
currence that b spoken of before me ; this had led 
me into many inconveniences, but indeed they have 
been the fewer» because I am no ill-naturea roan, 
and never speak things to any man's disadvantage. 
I never directly defame, but I do what is as bad in 
the consequence, for 1 have often made a man say 
such and such a lively expression, who was bom a 
mere elder brother. When one has said in my 
hearing, ** sucn a one b no wiser than he should 
be," I immediately have replied, " Now 'faith, I 
cannot see that, he said a very good thing to my 
lord such-a-one, upon such an occasion, and the 
like.'' Such an honest dolt as this has been watched 
in every expression he uttered, upon my recommen- 
dation of him, and consequently been subject to the 
more ridicule. I once endeavoured to cure mvself 
of thb impertinent quality, and resolved to hold my 
tongue for seven days together ; I did so, but then 
I had so many winks and unnecessary distortions of 
my face upon what any body else said, that I found 
I only forebore the expression, and that I still lied 
in my heart to every man I met with. You are to 
know one thing (which I believe you will say is a 

f'ty, considering the use I should have made of it) 
never travell^ in my life; but I do not know 
whether I could have spoken of any foreign country 
with more familiarity than I do at present, in com- 
pany who are strapgers to me. I hinye cursed th» 
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inns in Germany; commended the brotheb at Ve- 
nice ; the freedom of conversation in France ; and 
though I never was out of this dear tomi, and li% 
miles about it, have been three nights together dog- 
ged by bravoes, for an intrigue with a cardinafi 
mistress at Rome. 

* It were endless to give you particulars of this 
kind ; but I can assure you, Mr. Spectator, there 
are about twenty or thirty of us in tliis town : I 
mean by this town the cities of London and West* 
minster ; I say there are in town a sufficient -number 
of us to make a society among ourselves ; and stnoe 
we cannot be l)elieved any longer, I beg of you to 
print this ray letter, that we may meet together, and 
be under such regulation as there may be no occa* 
sion for belief or confidence amon^ us. If you think 
fit, we might be called " the histonans,'' for liar is be- 
come a very harsh word. And that a member of 
the society may not hereafter be ill received by the 
rest of the world, I desire you would explain a little 
tliis sort of men, and not let us historians be ranked^ 
as we are in the imaginations of ordinary people, 
among common liars, make^bates, impostors, and 
incendiaries. For your instruction herein, you are 
to know tliat an historian in conversation is only a 
person of so pregnant a fancy, that he cannot be 
contented with ordinary occurrences. I know a 
man of quahty of our order, who is of the wrong 
side of forty-three, and has been of that age, accord- 
ing to Tullysjest, for some years since, whose vein 
is upon the romantic. Give him the least oocasioo, 
and he will tell you something so very particular 
that happened in such a year, and in such company, 
where by the by was present such a one, who was 
afterwards made such a thing*-Out of all these 
circumstances, in the best language in the world, 
be will join together, with siidb probable incidenU 
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an account that shews a person of the deepest |>ene- 
tration, the hmiestest mind, and withal sometliing 
so humble when he speaks of himself, that you 
would admire. Dear sir, why should this be lying! 
there is nothing so instructive. He has withal the 
gravest aspect; something so very venerable and 
great ! Another of these historians is a young man 
whom we would take in, though he extremely wants 
parts ; as people send children (before they can learn 
any things to school, to keep them out of harm's 

way. He tells things which have nothing at all in 

them, and can neither please nor displease, but merely 
fake up your time to no manner of purpose, no man- 
ner of cielight ; hut he is good-natured, and does it 
because he loves to be saying something to you, and 
entertain you. 

^ I could name you a soldier that hath done very 
great things without slaughter; he is prodigiously 
dull and slow of head, but what he can say is for 
ever false, so that we must have him. 

* Give me leave to tell you of one more, who is 
a lover ; he is the most afiiicted creature in the worlds 
lest what happened between him and a great beauty 
should ever be known. Yet again he comforts him- 
self ^' Hang the jade her woman. If money can keep 
the slut trusty I will do it, though I mortgage every 
acre ; Anthony and Cleopatra for that ; all for love 
and the world well lost." 

^ Then, sir, there b my little merchant, honest In- 
digo of the 'Change, there is my man for loss and 
gam ; there is tare and tret, there b lyin^ all round 
the globe ; he has such a prodigious intelligence, he 
knows all the French are doing, or what we intend 
or ought to intend, and has it from such hands.—* 
But, alas, whither am I running ! while I complain, 
while I remonstrate to you, even all this is a lie» 
and there.i»jK>t one such person of quality, lover^ 
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soldier, or merchant, as I have iiow described in the 
whole world, that I know of. But I will catch myself 
once in my life, and in spite of nature speak one tmlh, 
to wit, that I am, 
T. Your humble servant, kc! 
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At hoe etiam aerris semper Ubera fkerunff iimerentf gt» 
derenty doleretU, iw peiiua quam tUterius arbUrio. 

TUtL. EpUt 

Even slaves were always at liberty to fear, rejoice^ and 
grieve, at their own rather tinn aiiotiier*8 pleasure. 

It is no small concern to me, that I find so many 
complaints from that part of mankind whose portion 
it is to live^in servitude, that those whom thev de- 
pend upon will not allow them to be even as happy 
as their condition will admit of. There are, as these 
unhappy correspondents inform me, masters who 
are offended at a cheerful countenance, and think 
a servant is broke loose from them, if he does not 
preserve the utmost awe in their presence. There 
IS one who says, if he looks satisfied, his master asks 
him, ^ what makes him so pert this morning ;' if a 
little sour, ' Hark ye, sirrah, are not you paid your 
wages f The poor creatures live in the most ex* 
treme misery together; the master knows not how 
to preserve respect, nor the servant how to give it. 
It seems this person is of so sullen a nature, that he 
knows but little satbiaction in the midst of a plen« 
tiful fortune, and secretly frets to see any appear* 
ance of content in one that lives upon the himdredtJi 
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part of bis iiiGome, while he b unhappy in the pos- 
session of the whole. Uneasy persons, who cannot 
^^ossess their own minds, vent their roieen upon all 
V ho depend upon them ; which, I thmk, is expressed 
h a lively manner m the following letters. 

< SIB, August 2, 1711. 

' I HAVE read your Spectator of the third of 
the last month, and wish 1 had the happiness of being 
preferred to serve so good a master as Sir Roger. 
The character of my master is the very reverse of 
that good and gentle knight's. All bis directions 
are given, and his mind revealed by way of contra- 
ries : as when anv thing is to be remembered, with 
a peculiar cast of face he cries ** Be sure to forget 
now.*' If [ am to make haste back, '* Do not come 
these two hours ; be sure to call by the way upon 
some of your companions.'' Then another excellent 
way of his is, if he sets me any thing to do, which he 
knows must necessarily take up half a day, he 
calls ten times in a quarter of an hour to iuiow whe- 
ther I have done yet. This is his manner; and 
the same perverseness runs through all his actions, 
according as the circumstances vary. Besides all 
this, he b so suspicious, that he submits himself to 
the drudgery of a q[)y. He b as unhappy himself as 
he makes hb servants: he b constantly watching us, 
and we differ no more in pleasure and liberty than 
88 a gaoler and a prisoner. He lays traps for 
ftolts, and no sooner makes a discovery, but fidls into 
anch language, as I am more ashamed of for coming 
Irom him, tiian for being directed to me. This, sir, 
IB a short sketch of a master I have served upwards 
of nine years ; and though I have never wronged 
him, I confess my de^[Mur of pleasing him has very 
mudi abated my endeavour to do it. If you will 
.give me leave to steal a sentence out of my master's 

VOL. YIII. D 
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Clarendon, I shall tdU you ray case in a word, '' beii^ 
used worse than I deserved, I cared kss to deserve 
well than I had done/' 

I am, SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

RALPH valet/ 

' DEAR MR. SPECTER, 

^ I AM the next thing to a lady's woman, and 
am under both my lady and her woman. I am 
so used by them both, that I should be very ghd 
to see them in the Specter.. My lady herself is of 
no mind in the world, and for that reason her wo- 
man is of twenty minds in a moment. My lady is 
one that never knows what to do with herself; 
she pulls on and puts off every thing she wears, 
twenty times, before she resolves upon it for that 
day. I stand at one end of the room, and reach 
4:hings to her woman. When my lady asks for a 
thing, I hear, and have half brought it, when the 
woman meets me in the middle of the room to re- 
ceive it, and at that instant she says, '' No, she will 
not have it/' Then I go back, and her woman comes 
up to her, and by this time she will have that, and 
two or three things more in an instant. The woman 
and I run to each other ; I am loaded and delivering 
the things to her, when my lady says she wants none 
of all these things, and we are the dullest creatures in 
the world, and she the unhappiest woman living, for 
she shall not be drest in any time. Thus we stand 
not knowing what to do, when our good lady with 
all the patience in the world tells us as plain as she 
can speak, that' she will have temper because we 
have no manner of understanding ; and begins again 
to dress, and see if we can find out of ourselves what 
we are to do. When she is dressed she goes to 
dinoeri and after she has disliked every thmg tbere^ 
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she calls for her coach, then commands it in again» 
and then she will not go out at all, and then will 
go too, and orders the chariot. Now, good. Mr. 
Specter, I desire you would, in the hehalf of all who 
serve froward ladies, give out in your paper, that 
nothing can be done without allowing time for it, 
and that one cannot be back again with what one 
was sent for, if one is called back before one can go 
a step for that they want. And if you please, let 
them know that all mistresses are as like as all ser« 
Vants. 

I am your loving friend. 



PATIENCE giddy/ 



These are great calamities ; but I met the other 
day in the Five-fields, towards Chelsea, a pleasanter 
^rant than either of the above represented. A fat 
fellow was puffing on in his open waistcoat ; a boy 
of fourteen in a livery, carrying after him bis cloak, 
upper coat, hat, wig, and sword. The poor lad was 
residy to sink with the weight, and could not keep 
up with his master, who turned back every half fur- 
long, and wondered what made the lazy young dog 
lagbehind. 

There is something very unaccountable, that peo< 
pie cannot put themselves in the condition of the 
persons below them, when they consider the com- 
mands they give. But there is nothing more com^ 
mon, than to see a fellow (who if he were reduced 
to it, would not be hired by any man living) lament 
that he is troubled with the most worthless dogs in 
nature. 

It would, perhaps, be running too far out of com- 
mon life to urge, that he who is not master of liim-* 
self and his own passions, cannot be a proper master 
of another. Equanimity in a man's own words 
IUm) f^ctimis, wOl easily difiiise itself through his whole 
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fiimily. Panophilio has the liappiest household d 
any man I know, and that proceeds irora the humane 
regard he has to them in then* private persons, a< 
well as in respect that they are his servants. If there 
be any occasion, wherein they may in themselves be 
supposed to be unfit to attend their master s concerns 
by reason of any attention to their own, he is so good 
as to place himself in their condition. I thought it 
very becoming in him, when at dinner the other day, 
be made an sipology for want of more attendants. He 
said, ' one oi my footmen is gone to the wedding oi 
his sister, and the other I do not expect to wait, be- 
cause bis fiitber died but two days ago.' T. 
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Vtitur m re non dMh testihm non nccessari'u. 

'FULL. 

He uses luinecessary proofs in. an indisputable point. 

One meets now and then with persons who are ex- 
tremely learned and knotty in expounding clear cases. 
Tuliy tells us of an author that spent some pages to 
prove that generals could not perform the great enter- 
prises which have made them so illustrious, if the} 
had not had men. He asserted also, it seems, that ii 
minister at home, no more than a commander abroad, 
could do any thing without other men were his in- 
struments and assistants. On this occasion he pro- 
duces the example of Themistocles^ Pericles, Cyrus, 
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and Alexander himself, whom he denies to have been 
capable of afTectiug what they did, except they had 
been followed by others. It is pleasant enough to see 
such persons contend without opponents, and triumph 
without victory. 

The author above-mentioned by the orator b 
placed for ever in a very ridiculous light, and we 
meet every day in conversation such as deserve the 
same kind of renown, for troubling those with whom 
they converse with the like certainties. The persons 
that I have always thought to deserve the highest ad- 
miration in this kind are your ordinary story-tellen, 
who are most religiously careful of keeping to the 
truth in every particular circumstance of a narration, 
whether it concerns the main end or not. A gentle* 
man whom I had the honour to be in company with 
the other day, upon some occasion that he was pleased 
to take, said, he remembered a very pretty repartee 
made by a very witty man in King Charles's time upon 
the like occasion. ^ I remember (said he, upon enter- 
ing into the tale) much about the time of Gates's plot, 
tlmt a cousm-german of mine and I were at the Bear 
in Holbom. No, I am out, it was at the Cross-keys; 
but Jack Thomsou was there, for he was very great 
with the gentleman who made the answer. But I am 
sure it was spoken somewhere thereabouts, for w^ 
drank a bottle in that neighbourhood every evening ; 
\mt no matter for al) that, th^ thipg is the same; 
M ' 

He was going on to settle the geography of the 
jest when I left the room, wondering at diis odd 
turn of head which can play away its words, witli 
uttering nothing to the purpose, still observing its 
own impcrtinencies, and yet proceeding in them. 
I do not question but he infonned the rest of his 
Hi^di^ce, who had more patience than I, of ih^ 
Vutk ^d par^tage, as well as th^ collateral fjli- 
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ances of his family who made the repartee, and i 
liini who provokett him to it. 

It is no small mistortune to any who have a jril 
value for their time, when tliis quality of baai • 
Tery circumstantial, and careful to lie exact, m^ 
pens to slicw itself in a man wliose quality obto 
them to attend his proofs, that it is now day, and tti 
like. But this is augmented when the same genii 

fcts into autliority, as it often does. Nay, I hne 
nown it more tfian once ascend the rery pulpit 
One of this sort taking it bi his head to be a grat 
admirer oF Dr. HUotson and Dr. Beveridg^ nefei 
failed of proving out of these great authors^ tfaap 
which no man living would have denied him upon la 
own single autlionty. One day resolving to cone 
to the point in hand, he said, * according to tint 
excellent divine* I will enter upon the matter, or is 
his words, in his fifteenth sermon of the folio editioob 
page 160,— 

'' I shall briefly explain tlie words, and then cofr 
sider the matter contained in them." 

This honest gentleman needed not, one would think, 
strain his modesty so far as to alter hb design of 
' entering upon the matter,' to tliat of * briefly ex- 
plaining.' But so it was, that he would not even 
be contented with that authority, but added also 
the other divine to strengthen his method, and tokl 
us, * with the pious and learned Dr. Beveridgc, 
page 4th of his niuth volume, '* I shall endeavour to 
make it as plain as I can from the words which I 
have now read, wherein for that purpose we shall 

consider ** This wiseacre was reckoned by the 

parish, who did not understand him, a most excel- 
lent preacher ; but tliat he read too much, and was 
80 humble tliat he did not trust enough to his own 
parts. 
Next to these ingenious gentlemen, who aigue 
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'Ar what nobody can deny them, are f o be ranked 
t sort of people who do not indeed attempt to prova 
Mgnificant things, but are ever labouring to rai^e 
arguments with you about matters you will give up 
to them without the least controversy. One of these 
people told a gentleman who said be saw Mr. Such- 
a-One go this morning at nine of the clock towards 
the Gravel-pits: * Sir, I must beg your pardon for 
ttmt, for though I am very loth to liave any dispute 
^inth youy yet I must take the liberty to tell you it 
was nine when I saw him at St. James's.' When 
men of this genius are pretty far gone in learning 
they will put you to prove wat snow b vvliite, and 
when you are upon that topic can say that there is 
really no such thing as colour in nature ; in a word, 
tfiey can turn what little knowledge they have into 
m ready capacity of raising doubts ; into a capacity 
of being always frivolous and always unanswerable. 
It Mras of two disputants of this impertinent and la- 
borious kind that the cynic said, ' one of these fellows 
13 milking a ram^ and the other holds the pail.' 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

* The exercises of the snuff-box, according to the 
most feshionable airs and motions, in opposition to 
the exercise of the fan, will be taueht with the best 
plain or perfumed snuff, at Charles LiUie's, per* 
fiimer, at the comer of Beaufort-buildings in the 
Strand, and attendance siven for the benefit of the 
young merchants about me Exchange for two hours 
every day at noon, except Saturdays, at a toy-shop 
near Garraway's coffee-house. There will be likewise 
taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, or rules for 
ofierin^ snuff to a stranger, a friend, or a mistress, 
accordmg to the degrees of familiarity or distance ; 
with an explanation of the careless, the scornful, tlie 
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|M>Utic, and the surly pinch, and the gestures proper to 
eiu:h of them. 

< N. B. The undertaker does not question but in 
a short time to have formed a body of regular snuff- 
boxes ready to meet and make head agamst all the 
regiment of fans which have been lately disciplined, 
and are pow in motion/ 

T. 
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Vera gloria radices agity atque eHam prapagaiur;fltta 
ma celeriteff tanquamftosculijf dectdwiU^ nee simulatwn patetf 
qvidquam eese ditUumum, 

TULL. 

True glory takes root, and even spreads : all false pretences, 
like flowers, fall to the ground ; nor can any counteifeit last 
long. 

Of all the affections which attend human life, the 
love of glory b the most ardent. According as this 
is cultivated in princes, it produces the greatest good 
or the greatest evil. Where sovereigns have it by 
impressions received from education only, it creates 
an ambitious rather than a noble mind : where it is 
the natural bent of the prince's inclination, it prompts 
hini to the pursuit of things truly glorious. The 
two greatest men now in Europe (according to the 
common acceptation of the word great) are Lewis 
King of France, and Peter Emperor of Russia. As 
it is certain that all fame does not arise from the 
practice of virtue, it is, methinks, i)0 unpleasing 
amusement to examine the glory of these poten- 
^tesy an4 distm^ish that ^hicb is empty, perishing, 
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and frivokmSy from what is solidy tasting, and im- 
portant. 

Lewis of France had his infancy attended l^ 
crafty aiid worldly men, who made extent of terri- 
tory the most dorious instance of power, and mis- 
took the meawng of fiune for the acquisition of 
honour. The young monarch's heart was by such 
conversation easily deluded into a fondness, for vain- 
glory, and upon these uiyust principles to form or 
fall in with suitable projects of invasion, rapine^ 
murder, and all the guilts that attend war when ttia 
unjust. At the same time this tyranny was laki^ 
sciences and arts were encouraged in the most gene- 
rous manner, as if men of higher faculties were to be 
bribed to permit the massacre of the rest of the 
world. Every superstructure which the court of 
FVance built upon their first designs, which were in 
themsdves vicious, was suitable to its false founda-. 
tion. The ostentation of riches, the vanity of equi* 
page, shame of poverty, and ignorance of modesty, 
were the common arts of life : the generous love of 
one woman was changed into gallantry for all the 
sex, and friendships among men turned into com- 
merces of interest, or mere professions. * While 
these were the rules of life, perjuries in the prince, 
and a seneral corruption of manners in the subject, 
were &e snares in which France has entangled all her 
ne^hbours.' With such false colours have the eyes 
of Lewis been incbanted, from the debauchery of his 
early youth, to the superstition of his present old age. 
Hence it b, that he nas the patience to have sta- 
tues erected to his prowess, his valour, his fortitude, 
and in the softnesses and luxury of a court to be ap- 
plauded for magnanimity and enterprise in military 
achievements. 

Peter Alexovitz of Russia, when he came to yean 
of manhood, though he found himself emperor of a 
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^^st and numerous people, master of an endless ter^ 
ritor^, absolute commander of the lives and fortunes 
of his subjects, in the midst of this unbounded power 
and greatness, turned his thoughts upon himself and 
people with sorrow. Sordid ignorance, and a brute 
manner of life, this generous prince beheld and coot 
temned, from the light of his own genius. His 
judgment suggested this to him, and his courage 
prompted him to amend it. In order to this he did 
not send to the nation from whence the rest of the 
world has borrowed its politeness, but himself left 
his diadem to learn the true way to glory and ho- 
•nour, and application to useful arts, wherein tg em- 
ploy the laborious, the simple, the honest part of hb 
people. Mechanic employments and operations were 
ver^ justly the first objects of his favour and obser- 
vation. With this glorious intention he travelled 
into foreign nations in an obscure manner, above re? 
ceiving Uttle honours where he sojourned, but pry- 
ing into what was of more consequence, their arts of 
peace and of war. By this means has this great 
prince laid the foundation of a great and lasting mme, 
by personal labour, personal knowledge, personal va- 
lour. It would be injury to any of antiquity to name 
them with him. Who, but himself, ever left a throne 
to learn to sit in it with more grace? Who ever 
thought himself mean in absolute power, till he had 
learned to use it ? 

If we consider this wonderful person, it is per- 
plexity to know where to begin his encomium. 
Others may in a metaphorical or philosophic sense 
be said to command themselves, but this emperor is 
also literally under his own command. How gene- 
rous and how good was his entering his own name 
as a private man in the army he raised, that none in 
it might expect to outrun the steps with which he 
liimself advanced! By such measures this godlike 
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prince karaed to conqaer, learued to use his con- 
quests. How terrible has be appeared in battle, 
how gentle in victoiy ! Shall then the base arts of 
the Frendunan be held polite, and the honest la- 
bours of the Russian barbarous ? No : barbarity is 
the ignorance of true honour, or placing any thine 
instead of it. The unjust prince is ignoble and 
barbaroaSy the good prince only renownt^ and glo- 
rious. 

Thou^ men may impose upon themselves what 
they pl^se by their corrupt imaginatioBs, truth will 
ever keep its station ; ana as glory is nothing else 
but the shadow of virtue, it wUl certainly disappear 
at the departure of vutue. But how carefully ought 
the true notions of it to be preserved, and how in* 
dustrious should we be to encourage any impulses to* 
wards it ! The Westminster school-bov that said the 
other day he could not sleep or play tor the colours 
ill the hall *j ought to be free m>m receiving a blow 
forever. 

But let us conader what is truly glorious according 
to the author I have to-day quoted in the front of my 
paper. 

The perfection of glory, says Tully, consists in 
these three particulars : * Tliat the people love us ; 
that they have confidence in us ; that being afiected 
with a certain admiration towards us, they think we 
deserve humour.' Thb was spoken of greatness in 
the commonwealth. But if one were to form a 
notion of consummate glory under our constitution, 
one must add to the above-mentioned felicities a 
certain necessary inexbtence, and disrelish of all 



* The colours taken at Blenheim, in 1704, were fixed np 
in Westminster-hall, after having been carried in procession 
tfaov^ the city. 
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the rest, withoat the prince's favour *• He should, 
methiuks, have riches, power, honour, command, 
gloiy ; but riches, power, honour, command, and 
dory should have no charms, but as accompanied with 
die affection of his prince. He should, methinks, be 
popular because a favourite, and a favourite because 
popular. Were it not to make the character too ima- 
gimiry, I would give him sovereignty over some fbreisn 
territory, and make him esteem that an empty addi- 
tion without the kind regards of his own prince. One 
may merdy have an idea of a man thus composed 
and circumstantiated, and if he were so niacfe fbr 
power without an incapacity f of giving jealousy, he 
would be also jdorious without possibility of receive 
ing disgrace. This humility and this importance must 
make ms glory inmortal. ' 

These thoqgtrt |j|p 4jpt to draw me beyond the 
nsual length ^f'^^jMbp^i ^^^ ^ I could suppose 
such rhapsodies .c|HPjDntlive the common fate of 
ordinaiy things^ I^wSoM say these sketches and faint 
images of glory were drawn in August, 171 1> when 
John Duke of Marlborough made that memorable 
march wherein he took the French lines without 
bloodshed. T. 

* He means, that all the other felicities should not be re- 
lished, or even perceived to exist, without the princess favour. 

t The sense seems to require < without a capacity,' but all 
the copies read as here. 
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Animntm §wru jiunc kue^ name dkjidit iUiu. 

VIKO. JEn. W. 2K. 

This way and that the uixidiif miod it torn. 

When I acquaiut my reuider, that I hare many 
other letters not yet acknowledged, I believe be 
will own, what I have a mind he should believe, that 
I have no imall charge upon me, but am a person of 
some consequence in this worlds. I shall therefore 
employ the present hour only in reading petitions in 
the order as follows. 




' MR. SPECTATOB, 

* I HAVE lost so moppfce already, that I 
desire, upon the receipt herm^ you will sit down 
immediately, and give me your answer. And 1 would 
know of you whether a pretender of mine really loves 
me. As well as I can I will describe his manners. 
Wheu he sees me he is always talking of constancy, 
but vouchsafes to visit me but once a fortnight, and 
then is always in haste to he gone. When I am 
sick, I hear he says he is mightily concerned, but 
neither comes nor sends, because, as he tells his 
acquaintance mth, a sigh, he does not care to let me 
know all the power I have over him, and how im- 
possible it is for him to live without me. When he 
leaves the town, he writes once in six weeks, desires 
to hear from me, complains of the torment of ab- 
sence, speaks of flames, tortures, languishings, and 
ecstasies. He has the cant of an impatient lover, 
but keeps the pace of a lukewarm one. You know 
I must not go faster than he does, and to move at 

VOL. VIIJ. E 
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tAis rate is as tedious as counting a great clock. Bui 
\ou are to know be is rich, and my mother says, as he 
IS slow he is sure ; he will love me long, if he love mi 
little : but I appeal to you whether he loves at all. 

Your neglected humble servant, 

LYDIA NOVELL. 

* All these fellows who have money are extremely 
saucy and cold ; pray, sir, tellfiiem ot it' 

. * MR. SPECTATOR, 

-. * I HATE been delighted with . nothing more 

dirou^ the whole course of your writiugs tl^n the 
substantial account you lately gave of wit, and I couU 
wish you would take some other opportunity to ex- 
press further the corrupt taste the age is run intoj 
which I am chiefly apt to attribute to the prevalenc} 
of a few popular authors, whose merit in some re- 
spects has given a sanction to their fkults in others. 
Thus the imitators of Milton seem to place all the 
excellency of that sort of writing either in the jm- 
couth or antique . words, or something else whieli 
was highly vicious, though pardonable, in that great 
man*. The admirers of what we call point, oi 
-turn, look upon it as the particular happiness to 
which Cowley, Ovid, and others, owe their reputa- 
tion, and therefore endeavour to imitate them onl^ 
in such instances. What is just, proper, and natu- 
ral does not seem to be the question with them, but 
by what means a quaint antithesis may be brought 
about, how one word may be made to look tiro 
ways, and what will be the consequence of a forced 
allusion. Now though such authors appear to me 
to resemble those who make themselves fine, in- 

* So Philips in his Cyder is careful to mis-ipell the words 
orchatj sovran, after Milton, &c. 
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stead of being well-dressed, or graceful; yet the 
mischief b, that these beauties in theiu, which I call 
lilemishes, are thought to proceed from luxuriance of 
fancy, and overflowing of good sense. In one word, 
they have the character of being too witty : but if 
you would acquaint the world they are not witty at 
ally you would, among many others, oblige, 

SIR, 

Your most benevolent reader. 



R. D.* 



* SIR, 

' I AW a jfoung woman, and reckoned pretty ; 
therefore yon will p»don me that I trouble you to 
decide a wager between me and a cousin of miue, 
who is always contradicting one because be under- 
stands Latin : pray, sir, is Dimple spelt with a.single- 
or a double p ? 

I am. SIR, 

Your very hnrable servant, 

BETTY SAUNTER. 

* Piay, sir, duiect thus, " To the kind Querist/' 
and leave it at Mr. Lillie's, for I do not care to be 
know in the thing at all. I am^ suT; again, your hum* 
ble servant.' 

< MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I MUST needs tell you there are several of 
your Dialers I do not much like. You are often so 
nice there is no enduring you, and so learned there 
ii no understanding you. What have you to do with 
our petticoats i 

Your bumble servant, 

farthenope/ 
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■* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Last niriit as I was walking in the ¥9A 
I met a couple m frieods. " Pr'ytbee, Jack/- w 
one of tbem, ** let as go drink a glass of wine, ro 
I am fit for nothing else." This put me upon n 
fleeting on the many miscarriages which happen i 
conversations over wine, when men go to the hot 
tie to remove such humours as it only stirs up to< 
awakens. This I could not attribute more to an; 
thing than to the humour pf putting company npoi 
others whicb men do not like themselves. Pr^ 
sir, declare in your p^piersy that he who i^ a troiU>k 
some companion to himself, will not be ^n agr^aU 
one to others. Let people reason themselves kiti 
good humour, before they impose themselves upoi 
their friends. Pray, sir, be as eioi][uent as you cai 
upon this subject, and do human lite so much good 
as to argue powerfully, that it is not every one tha 
can swallow who b fit to drink a glass of wine. 

Your ipost bumble servant/ 

•sir, 

* I THIS morning cast my eye upon you: 
paper concerning the expence of time. You an 
very obliging to the women, especially those wh< 
are not young and past gallantiy, by touching s< 
gently upon gaming : tlierefbre I hope you do not 
think it wrong to employ a little leisure tinie in thai 
diversion ; but I should be glad to hear you sa] 
something upon the behaviour of some of the femak 
gamesters. 

^ I have observed ladies, who in all otlier respect 
are gentle, good-humoured, and the very pinks a) 
good-breeding : who as soon as the ombre-table ii 
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calksd fer, and- ait down to their JmBumi^ are im- 
mediately tranaougnited iato the verieat wa^ in na- 
ture. 

' You muat kmm I keq) my temper, and win tiieir 
money; bat am out of countenaoce to take it, it 
makes them so very uneasy. Be fiieased, dear sir, to 
ittstmct tkem. to lose with a better grace, and you 
wiUoMge 

Yours, 

RACHEL BASTO.' 
' MB. SPECTATOR. 

* Your kindaeas to Leonora, in one of your 
papers, has given me euoouragement to do myself 
the honour of writing to you. Tlie great regard 
you have so often expressed for the instruction and 
Bnpi^veBient of our sex will, I hope, in your own 
opmion, sufficiently excuse me from making any 
apology for the impertinence of tJiis letter. The 
great desire I have to embellish my mind with some 
of tl^pse graces which yon say are so becomkig, and 
which you assert readmg helps na to, has made mc 
uneasy until I am put in a cafMuaty of attaining them. 
This, sir, I shall never think myself in, until you shall 
be pleased to recommend some author or authors to 
my perusal. 

' I thought indeed, when I first cast my eye on 
Leonora's letter, that I should have had no occasion 
for requesting it of you ; but to my very great con- 
cern, I found on the perusal of that Spectator, I was 
entirely disappointed, and am as much at a loss how 
to make use of my time for that end as ever- Pray, 
sir, oblige me at least with one scene, as you were 
pleased to entertain Leonora with your prologue. 
I write to you not only my own sentiments, but also 
those of several others of my acquaintance, who are 
as little pleased with the ordinary manner of speud- 

B 2 
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ing one's tmie as myself : and if a fervent desire 
knowledge, and a great sense of our present i 
ranee, may be thought a good presage and ea 
of improvement, you may look upon your time 
•hall bestow in answering this request not thi 
away to no purpose. And I cannot but add, 
unless you have a particular and more than on) 
regard for Leonora, I have a better title to yoi 
vour than she : since I do not content myself 
tea-table reading of your papers, but it is my e 
tainment very of^en when alone in my closet, 
shew you I am capable of improvement, and 
flattery, I acknowledge I do not like some of 
papers ; but even there I am readier to call in • 
tion my own shallow understanding than Mr. ! 
tator^s profound judgment* 
lUigl I am, SIS, your already Tand in hopes of ] 

more your) obliged servant, 

PARTHENI 

This last letter is written with so urgent and sn 
an air, that I cannot but think it incumbent upc 
to comply with her commands, which I shall dc 
Suddenly. 
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Migravit ah aure voluptoM 

Omnis 

HOR. 1 Ep. a. i8T. 

Taste, that eternal wanderer, that flies 

From heads to eaiv, sind now from eai's to eyes. 

POPE. 

tbe present emptiness of the town, I have several 
lUcatians from the lower part of the players, to 
ait suffering to pass for acting. They in verv 
iging terms desire roe to let a mil on the ground, 
tumble, or a good slap on tbe back, be reckoned 
ist These gambols I shall tolerate for a season, 
ause I hope the evil cannot continue longer than 
]I the people of condition and taste return to town, 
e method, some time ago, was to entertain that 
1 of the audience, who have no faculty above eye- 
tit, with rope-dancers and tumblers ; which was a 
y disc-reet enough, because it prevented confusion, 
1 distinguished such as could shew all the postures 
ich the body is capable of, from tliose who were 
represent all the passions to which the mind is sub- 
t. But though this was prudently settled, cor- 
real and intellectual actors ought to be kept at a 
i wider distance than to appear on tlie same stage 
all: for which reason I must propose tome me- 
ids for the improvement of the beargarden, by 
missing all bodily actors to that quarter, 
fti cases of greater moment, where men appear 
public, the consequence end importance of tbe 
tff can btsur tbem out And thougjd «. i^\t»^t ot 
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preacher is hoarse or aukward, the weight of the 
matter commands respect and attention ; but 
theatrical speaking, if the performer is not exact 
proper and graceful, he b utterly ridiculous. ' ] 
cases where there is little else expected, but tl 
pleasure of the ears and e^es, the least diminutic 
of that pleasure is the highest offence. In actinj 
barely to perform tlie part is not commendable, bi 
to be the least out is contemptible. To avoid the 
difficulties and delicacies, I am informed, that while 
was out of town, the actors have flown in the air, zi 
played such prtelks, and run such hazards, that noi 
but the sen-ants of the fire-office, tilers, and masou 
could have been tfble to |terfbrm the like*. Tl 
author of the following letter, it seems, has been < 
the audience at one of these edtertatnments, an 
has accordingly complahted to me upon it; but 
think he has been to the utmost degree seve 
against what is. exceptionable in the play he mei 
tions, without dwelling so much as he might hai 
don^ on the author's most excellent talent of hi 
mout. The pleasant pictures he has drawn of Ir 
should have been more kindly mentioned, at tl 
same time that he banishes his witches, who are tc 
dull devils to b6 attacked with so much warmth. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' Upon a report that Moll White had fc 
lowed you to town, and wad to act a part in tl 
Lancashire Witches, I went last week to see th: 
play. It was my fortune to sit next to a counti 
justice of the peace, a neighbour (as he said) of S 

* AOuding to Sliadwell's comedy of tbe Lancasiiire Witchc 
which had been tately acted aevei-al times, aud was advertis< 
for the very night in which this Spectator is dated. 
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ft6ger*S9 wh6 pretended to sliew ber to us in one of 
the dances. There was witchcraft euouuh in the 
entertainment almost to incline me to believe him; 
B^ Jonson* was almost lamed; ^oung Bullock* 
narrowly saved his neck; the audience wfis asto- 
nished, and an old acquaintance of mine, a person of 
worth, whom I would have bowed to m the pit, at 

two yards distance did not kno\f me. 

^ jf you were what the country people reported 
you, a white witch, I could have wished \ou had 
been there to have exorcised that rabble of broom-; 
sticky with which we were haunted ibr above three 
boorf. I pould have allowed them to set Clod in 
the tree, to have scared the sportsmen, pbgued the 
justice, and employed honest Teague with his holy, 
water f. This was the proper use of them in co* 
medy, if the author had stopped here; but I cannot 
eoQceive wb&t relation the sacritice of the black, 
lamb, and the ceremonies of their worship to the: 
4evili', have to the business of mirth and hu» 
mour. 

- .* The. gentleman who writ this play, and has 
drawi^ some characters in it very justly, appears to- 
have been misled in his witchcraft by an unwary 
following the inimitable Shakspeare. The incauta-- 
tions in Macbeth have a solemnity admirably adapted 
to the occasion of that tragedy, and fill the uiind# 
with a suitable horror; besides/ that the witches are 
a part of the story itself, as we find it very particu- 
larly related in Hector Boetius, from whom he 
seems to have taken it. This therefore is a proper 
machine where the business is dark, horrid, and 
bloodv ; but is extremely foreign fi-om the afiair of 
comeoy. Subjects of this kind, which are in themr 

* The munes of two acton then upon the stage, 

t Difi«rfDt inpideii^ in the piay of the Laneaidure Witches. 
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selves diMigreealile, can at no time become enter- 
tluitiiig, but by passing through an imagination like 
Shakqieue's to form them; for which reason Mr. 
Dryden mrouid not allow even Beaumont said Fletcher 
capable of imitiaiting him. 

Bat Shakq^eare's magic coa*d not copied be: 
Widiin that circle none durst walk but he. 

^ I diould not; however, have troubled you with 
tlieae remarks, if thei^ were not something else iit 
this comedy, which wants to be e^rarcised more than 
tiie witches : 1 mean the freedom of some passages^ 
wiiieh P should Imve overlooked, if I had not ob« 
Mrved that those jests can raise the loudest mirths 
tlKMigh thi^ are painful to right sense> and an oatr 
rage upon modesty. 

' We must attribute such liberties to the tastto of 
that age : but indeed by such representations a poet 
sacrifices the best part of his audience to the worst ; 
and» as one would think, neglects the boxes, to write 
to the orange-wenches. 

'I must not condude till I have taken notice of 
the moral with which this comedy ends. The two 
young ladies having given a notable example of out- 
witting those who had a right in the disposal of 
them, and marrying without consent of parents, one 
of the injured parties, who is easily reconciled, ^vinds 
up all with this remark, 



Design whatever we will, 



There is a fate which over-rules us still*. 

*' We are to suppose that the gallants are men of 
merit, but if they had been rakes the excuse might 
have served as well. Hans Carvers wife was of the 
same principle, but has expressed it with a delicacy 

* The concluding distich of Shadwell's phiy. 
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nhidx shews she is not serious in her excuse, but in 
i sort of humorous philosophy turns off the thought 
)f her gnilty aod says, 

That if weak women gaastray, 
Their «t»n are more in fiiult than tbty. 

*• Tills no doidit b a full reparation, and dismisses 
the audience with very edifying impressions. 

* These things fall unaer a province you have 
partly -pursued already, and tlierefbre demands your 
■niamdversioQ, for the regulating so noble an enter- 
raimnent as that of the. stage. It were to be wished, 
that all nHio write for it l^after would raise their 
gcBins, by the -ambition of pleasing people of thje 
best understanding ; and leave others who sbew no- 
timig of the imman qpedes but risibility, to seek 
Kheu: diversion at the bear-^rden, or some other 
pri v ilege d place, where reason and good-manners(have 
BO right to disturb them. 
Ai^rost 8, 1711. I am, &c.' 

T. 
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Innpta tenet copula ' 



HOR. 1 Od. xiii. IS. 
Whom love*s mibroken bond unites. 

4 

The following letters being genuine, rand the images 
)f a worthy passion, I. am witliog to give the okl 
ady's admonition to myself, .and the repres^la- 
tion of her own happiness, a place in my writ- 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, AngBit 9, 1711. 

* I AM DOW in tlie sixty-seventh year of my 
age, and read you nvith approbation; but methinb 
you do not strike at the root of the greatest evil in 
ufe, which is the false notion of gallantry in love. It 
14, and has long been» upon a very ill foot; but I 
who have been a wife forty years and was bred up 
in a way that has made me ever smce very bappjy 
see through the folly of it. In a word^ sir, when I • 
was a young woman, all who avoided the riocs of 
the age were very carefully educated, and all tiB- 
tastical objects were turned out of our sight. The 
tapestry-hangings, with the great and venerable si» 
plicity of the scripture stories, had better effiedi 
than now the loves of Venus and Adonis» or Baodm 
'and Ariadne, in your fine present prints. The gep- 
tleroan I am married to made love to me in rapture, 
but it was the rapture of a christian and a man of ho- 
nour, not of a rouautic hero or a whining coxcomb. 
This put our life upon a right basis. To give you 
an idea of our re^rd one to another, I enclose to 
you several of his letters, writ forty years ago, wheu 
my lover; and one writ the other day, after so maiij 
years cohabitation. 

Your servant, 

ANDROMACHE.' 



" MADAM, August 7, 1671. 

^* If my vigilance, and ten thousand wishes 

for your welfiare and repose, could have any force, 

• you last night slept in security, and had every good 

angel m your attendance. To have my thoughts 

ever fixed on you, to live in constant fear of 6ver\ 
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acrklent to uliich huDiaii life is liable^ and to send 
up my hourly prayers lo avert them from you; I 
say, madam, thus to think, and thus to suffer, is 
what I do tor her who is in pain at ray approach, and 
calls all my tender sorrow impertinence. You are 
now before my eyes, my eyes that arc ready to flow 
with tenderness, but cannot give relief to my gush- 
ing heart, that dictates what I am now saying, and 
yearns to tell you all its achings. flow art thou, ch 
my soul, stolen from thyself! how is all my attention 
broken ! my books are blank luiper, and my friends 
intruders. I have no hope of quiet but from your 
pity. To ^nt it would make more for your triumph. 
To ^ive pam is the tyranny, to make huppy the true 
empwe of beauty. If you would consider aright, 
you would find an agreeable change in dismissing 
the attendance of a slave, to receive the complaisance 
of a companion. I bear the former in hopes of the 
latter condition. As I live in chains without murmur- 
ing at the power which inflicts them, so I could enjoy 
freedom without forgetting tlie mercy that gave it. 

lam, MADAM, 

Your most devoted, 

most obedient servant/' 

^Hioiigh I made him no declarations in his fa- 
vour, you see he had hopes of me when he writ this 
in the montli following.* 

" MADAM, September 3, 1671. 

** Before the light this monung dawn*d 
upon the earth I awak'd, and lay hi expectation of 
its return^ not that it could give any new sense ot 
joy to me, but as I hop'd it would bless you witli its 
dieerful £ice, after a quiet which I wish*d you last 
night. If my pr^en are heard, the day appeared 

TOL. Vlll. F 
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■f t 

with all tjb^e ioflueiice of a mercifiil Creator vpoi 
i^our ponton ^nd actions. Let others, my «lo«eIy 
charmer, t^lk of a blind being that disposes Hieir 
hearts, Iconteipn their low images of love. I have 
not a thought ivhich relates to you, that I cannot 
t with, confidence beseech the AU^Keiog Power to bias 
me in. May he direct you in sjl your steps, and re- 
ward your ionoceuce, yotir sanctity of manners, yon 
prudent youths cmd becoming pietjr* with the ooq- 
tinoance of his gmce and protection. Hiis is .an 
UQusual language to ladies;, but .you have a ndMi 
elevated fibqve the giddy -uotioiis of. a se& insnaml 
by flattery, apd «ii«kd by afidse and. short adoraticii 
into a solid and long cpntempt. ,Beauty,.piy jairett 
creature, pajls in. the possession, but I love also your 
mind : yoi^r sonl is as dear^to nie,as,my own ; and j( 
the advantages of a liberal education, some knowledge 
andasmuchcontenypt of the. world, joined with the 
endeavpurs towards a hfe of strict virtue and religioo, 
can qualify loe to raise new ideas in a breast so well 
disposed as your's b, our days will pass away with 
joy ; and old age, instead of introducing melancholy 
prospects of decay, give us hope of eternal youth in a 
Detter life. I have but few minutes from the duty of 
my employment to write in, and without time to read 
over what I have writ, therefore beseech you to pardon 
the first hints of my mmd, which I have es^pressefd in 
so little order. 

I am, dearest creature, 

Your most obedient 

most devoted seryant *." 

* The two next were written after the day for our 
marriage was fixed/ 

* Richard Steely 
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** MADAMy September 25» 1671. 

'' It 18 the hardest thing in the world to be 
IB love, and yet attend business. As for me, all 
th^t speak to me . find me oi^, and I must lock my- 
sc3if up, or other people will do it for me. A gen- 
iUman- asked me this moiiiing, ' What news from 
HoUand,' and I answered, * She is exquisitely hand- 
some.' Another desijped to know when I had been' 
last at Windsor, I replied^ * She desi|(ns to go with- 
me.' Pr'ythee, allow me at least to kiss your hand 
bdbre the appointed day, that my mind may be in> 
aome composure. Methinks I could write a volume- 
to ^oav bdt all the language on earth would fail in 
saymg. how mbch, and with wimt- disiutercsMd pas* ' 
flioii^ 

I anteveryoiUfs'*.'' 

S^tieniber 30, 1^71, 
•* DBAR CRB ATURK, leveoia tbe raomhig. 

'' Ni^t to tiiij ibflu^iite of htoveto, I dm td 
AMlr ]f6tf t^m I'S^ t!te it^unyilg &sif with plea- 
aure. To pass my evenings in so sweet ^ eonver* 
sation, aiMT hit¥e the esteem of a Womaii of your 
merit, has in it a particularity of happiness no more 
fo b^ ejcpress^ than returned. But I am, my 
Ibvely creature, contented to be on the obliged side, 
itod to employ all my days in new endeavours to 
cdhTiiic^ you akid all the world of the sense I have 
of your condesceAsion in choosing, 

iiAt^AMj vour most faithful, 

most obedient humble servant f/' 

^ He was, when he writ the following letter, as 
agreeable and pleasant a man as any in England. 

* Ridwrd Steele, t Ditto. 
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" MA9AM, , October «0, 1671. 

** I BB6 pardon that my paper is not finer , 
but I ain forced to write from a coffee-house where 
I am attending about busmess. There b a dirty 
crowd of busy ^ces all around me talking of money, 
while /ill my -ambition, all my wealth, is love: lo^, 
which animates my heart, sweetens my humour, en« 
laraes iny soul, and affects eveiy action of my life. 
It IS to my lovely charmer I owe that many noble 
ideas are continually affixed to my words and ac- 
tions : it is the natural efiect of that generous passion 
to create in the admirers some similitude of tiie ob« 
ject admured; thus, my dear, am I every day to im- 
prove from so sweet a companion. iJook np, my 
fair one, to that heaven which made thee such, and 
join with me to implore its influence on our tender 
innocent hours, and beseech the author of Jove to 
bless the rites he has ordained, and mingle with our 
happiness a just sense of our transient condition, and 
a resignation to his will, which only can regulate 
our minds to a steady endeavour to please bind and 
each other. 

I am, forever, your faithful servant**." 

* I will not trouble you with more letters at this 
time, but if you saw the poor withered hand which 
sends you these minutes, I am sure you will smile to 
think that there is one who is so gallant as to speak 
of it still as so welcome a present, after forty years 
possession of the woman whom he writes to. 

*' MADAM, J»»e 23, 1711. 

** I HEARTILY beg your pardon for my omis- 
sion to write yesterday. It was no failure of my 

* Richaril Steele. 
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fender regard for you ; bat haying been Tcty much 
perplexed in my thoughts on the subject of my last, 
made me detenmne to suspend speaking of it until 
I cnne myself. But my lovely creature, know it is 
not kk the power of age, or misibrtune, or any otiier 
acodent whichf hangs over human lite, to take from 
me the pleasing esteem I have for you, or the me- 
mory of the bright figure you appeared m, when you 
gave your hand and heart to, 

Madam^ your most grateful husband, 
T. and obedient servant V't 
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N<m est virere, sed vuUre, vUa, 

MARTIAL, Epiff. Ixx. 6. 

F<Mr life is only life, whco blest with health. 

It is an unreasonable thing some men expect of 
their acquaintance. They are ever complaining 
that they are out of order, or displeased, or they 
know not how, and are so far from letting that be 
|i reason for retiring to their own hotnes, that they 
fkiake it their argument for coming ibto company. 
What has any body to do with accounts of a man's 
being indisposed' but his physician ? If a man la^ 
ments in company, where the rest are in humour 
enough to enjoy themselves, he should not take if 

* lUchard Steele: 

t The letters in this No. 14S, are all genuine, written origi* 
inlly by Steele, and actually sent* with but little variation, ta 
Mrs, Scnrlock, afterwards Lady Steele. Se« Steslc's Lettersj^ 
vol. L p. tit k se((. cr. 8vo. 1787, S vols. 

P2 
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HI if a senrant is ordered to present him with a por- 
ringer of caudle or posset-dnnk^ by way of admo- 
nition that he go home to bed. That part of life 
which we ordinarily understand by the word con* 
versation, is an indulgence to the sociable part of 
our make ; and should incline us to bring our pro- 
portioa of good-will or good-humour among the 
friends we meet with, and not to trouble them with 
rekitions which must of necessity oblige them to a 
real or feigned affliction. Cares, distresses, diseases, 
uneasinesses, and dislikes of our own, are by no 
means to be obtruded upon our friends. If we 
would consider how little of this vicbsitude of mo- 
tion and rest, which we call life, is spent with satis- 
faction, we should be more tender of our friends^ 
than to bring them little sorrows which do not be- 
long to them. There is no real life but dieerful 
life; therefore valetudinarians should be sworn, be- 
fore tliey enter into company, not to say a word of 
themselves until tlie meeting breaks up. It is not 
here pretended, that we should be always sittbg 
with chaplets of flowers round our heads, or be 
crowned with roses in order to make our entertain- 
ment agreeable to us; but if (as it is usually ob- 
served) they who resolve to be merry, seldom are 
so ; it will be much more unlikely for us to be well- 
pleased, if they are admitted who are always com- 
plaining they are sad. Whatever we do, we should 
keep up the cheerfulness of our spirits, and never 
let them sink below an inclination at least to be 
well-pleased. The way to tliis^ b to keep our bo- 
dies in exercise, our minds at ease. That insipid 
slate wherein neitiier are in vigour, is not to be 
accounted any part of our portion of being. When 
we are in the satisfaction of some innocent pleasure, 
or pursuit of some laudable design, we are in the 
possession of life, of human life. Fortime will give 
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US |!i«qM>omtnieiits enough, and n»iture u attended 
with innrmities enough, without our adding to the 
unliappy side of our account by our spleen or 
fll-humour. Poor Cottiluii, among so many real 
eviis, a chronical distemper and a narrow fortune, 
is never beard to complam. That equal spirit of his, 
wluch any man may have, that, like liim, will con- 
quer priae, vanity, and affectation, and follow na- 
ture, u not to be broken, because it has no points 
to contend for. To be anxious for nothing but 
what nature demands as necessary, if it is not the 
way to an estate, is the way to what men aim at bv 
^tting an estate. Tins temper will preserve health 
m the body, as well as tranquillity in the mind. 
Cottilus sees the world in a hurry, witli the same 
scorn that a sober person sees a man drunk. Had 
he been contented with what he ought to have been, 
how could, says he, such a one have met ^vith such 
a disappointment? If another had valued his mis- 
tress for what he ought to have loved her, he had 
not been in her power. If her virtue had had a part 
of his passion, her levity had been his cure ; she 
could not then have been false and amiable at the 
same time. 

Since we cannot promise ourselves constant health, 
let us endeavour at such a temper as may be our 
best support in the decay of it. Uranius has arrived 
at that composure of soul, and wrought himself up 
to such a neglect of every thing with which the gene- 
rality of mankind is inchanted, that nothing but acute 
pains can give him disturbance, and against those 
too he will tell his intimate friends he has a secret 
which gives him present ease. Uranius is so tho- 
roughly persuaded of another life, and endeavours so 
sincerely .to secure an interest in it, that he looks 
upon pain but as a quickening of his pace to a home, 
wnere be sh^ be better provided for than in his 
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present apartment Instead of tiie melancholy views 
which others are apt to give themselves, he will 
tell you that he has forgot he is mortal, nor will he 
tliiuk of himself as such. He thmks at the time of 
his birth he entered into an eternal being ; and the 
sliort article of death he will not allow an interrup- 
tion of life ; since that moment is not of half the du- 
ration as is his ordinary sleep. Thus is his being 
one uniform and consistent series of cheerful diver- 
sions and moderate cares, without fear or hope of 
futurity. Health to him is more than pleasure to 
another man, and sickness less aiiecting to him than 
indisposition is to otliers. 

I must confess, if one does not regard life after 
this manner, none but idiots can pass it away with 
any tolerable patience. Take a fine lady who is of 
a delicate frame, and you may observe, from the hour 
she rises, a certain weariness of all that passes about 
her. I know more than one who is much too nice 
to be quite alive. They are sick of such strange 
frightfiil people that they meet ; one is so awkward^ 
and another so disagreeable, that it looks like a 
penance to breathe the same air with them. Yon 
see this is so very true, that a great part of cere- 
mony and good-breeding among the ladies turns 
upon their uneasiness ; and I will undertake, if the 
how-do-ye-servants of our women were to make a 
weekly bill of sickness, as the parish-clerks do of 
mortality, you would not find, hi an accotmt of 
seven days, one in thirty that was not downright 
sick or indisposed, or but a very little better than 
die was, auid so forth. 

It is certain thai to enjoy life and health as a con- 
stant feast, we should not think pleasure necessary^ 
but if possible, to arrive at an equality of mind. It 
is as mean to be overjoyed upon occasions of good 
fortune^ as to be dejected liQf circumstances of dis- 
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tress. Laughter in one condition is as unmanly as 
weeping in the other. We should not form our 
minds to expect transport on every occasion, but 
know how to make it enjoyment to be out of paiii. 
Ambition, envy, vagrant desire, or impertinent mirth 
will take up our mind!», without we can possess 
ourselves in that sobriety of heart which is above 
all pleasures, and can be ieit usuch better than de« 
^n'bed. But tlie ready way, 1 believe, to the right 
eqjoyment of life, is by a prospect towards anotlier, 
to have but a very mean opinion of it. A great au- 
thor of our time* has set this in an excellent light, 
wlien with a philosophic pity of human life, he spoke 
of it in his Theory of the Earth in the following 
manner: . 

' For what is this life but a circulation of little 
mean actions? We he down and rise acain, drest 
and undress, feed and wax hungry, work or play, 
and are weary, and then we lie down again, and tlie 
cirde returns. We spend the day in trifles, and 
when the night comes we throw ourselves into the 
bed of follv, amoi^t dreams, and broken tlioughts^ 
and wild imaginatious. Our reason lies asleep by 
us, and we are for the time as arrant brutes as those 
that sleep in the staUs, or iii the field. Are not the 
capacities of man higher than these? And ought 
not bis ambition and expectations to be greater? 
Let us be adventurers for another world. It is at 
least a fair and noble chance v and there is nothing 
in this worth our thoughts or our passions. If we 
should be dissippointed, we are still no worse than 
the rest of our fellow- mortals ; and if we succeed in 
our expectations, we are eternally happy.' T. 

• Dr. Thomas Burnet, Master of tlie Ckajtcr-housc. 1 he- 
om TcUuri8> 4t<K Amst. XC'J% p. UX. 
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NM44. WEDNESDAYv AUGUST 15, 1711. 

lidns qudim etegansforiAarum Spectator stem, 

TER. Eun. Act. iii. Sc'. 5. 

. Yon shall tee how nice a judge of beauty I am. 

Brauty bas been the debght and tormait of the 
ivorid ever since it began. The philosophers have 
felt its influence so ^ilsibly, that alnidst every one 
of them has left us som^ saying or otha', which iuti^ 
mated that he too well knew the power of it. One* 
has tbld us, that a gracef\il persoii is a' more pow- 
erful recommendatibn than me besf l^ter that can 
be writ in your favour. Another f desires the pos^ 
sessor of it to consider it as a mere gift of natuke, 
and not any perfection of his own. k third I dalU* 
it a * short-lived tyranny;* a fourth § a'* silent fVandy 
because it imposes upon us without the hdip of laiK 
guage; but I think Cameades spoke as miich like 
a philosopher as any of them, tiiougli more like a 
lover, when he calls it * royalty without force ||.' 
It is not indeed to be denied, but there is something 
irresistible in a beauteous form; the most sieVere 
will not pretend, that they do not feel an immediate 
prepossession m favour of the handsome. No one 
denies them the privilege of being first heard, and 
being regarded before others m matters of ordinary 
consideration. At the same time the handsome 
should consider that it is a possession, as it were, 
foreign to them. No one can give it himself or pre- 

• Aristotle. t. Plato. t Socrates. § Theophrastus. 
jl Ratlier, " A sovereignty that needs no military force ;" 
ihfB is the proper meaning of the originaL 
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serve it wrben-tliffy have it. Yet so it is, tliat people 
can be^r uny. quality in the world better than beauty. 
It iy the coosojatjon of all who are uaturaJly ,too 
much alfected with the force of it, that a little atten- 
tion,, if a man, can attend with judgment, will cure 
them. Handsome people . usually are so fiintasticaliy 
pleased with themselves, that if they do not kill at 
first sight, as the phrase is, a second interview dis« 
arms them of all their power. But I shall make 
tliis paper rather a warning-piece to give notice 
where the danger is, than to propose instructions 
bow tp avoid it when you have fallen in the way of 
it. H9iidM>me -men shall be tlie subject of another 
.chapt^,:the women shall take up the prcseut dis- 
.cour^. 

Amaryllis, who has been in town but one wmter, 
is extremely improved with the arts of good-breed- 
mg, witbput leaving nature. She Iws not lost the 
.patiye. simplicity of 1 her aspect, to substitute tliat 
.patieoce ol being stared at, which is the usual tri- 
,iMPph and distinction of a town.l^dy. In public 
assewUies yo|i , meet .her careless. eye diverting it- 
self .witji the objects around her, insensible that she 
herself is one of the brightest in the place. 

Dukis^a is of quilte another make, she is almost 
a beauty by nature, but more th9n one by art. If 
it .w«re possible for her to let her fan or any limb 
abomt her. rest, she would do some part of the execu- 
tion she medit^ites; but though slie designs herself 
a prey, she will not stay to 1^ taken. No painter 
. can give you words for the different aspects of Dul- 
cissa in half a moment, wherever she appears : so 
little does she accomplish what she takes so much 
pains £Dr, to be gay and careless. 

Merab is attended .with all the charms of woman 
and accompUshmoits of man. It is not to be doubted 
but she has.a great deal of wit, if she were not such 
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a beauty ; and she would have more beaaty had she 

■ not so much wit. Affectatum prevents her excel- 

• lencies from walking together. If she has a mind 
to speak such a thins, it must be done with such an 
air of her body ; and if she has an inclination to look 
very careless, there is such a smart tbinf^ to be said 

■ at the same time, that the design of being admued 
destroys itself. Thus tlie unhappy Merab, though 

' a wit and beauty, is allowed to be neither, because 
she will always be both. 

. Albacinda has the skill as well as power of pleas- 
ing. Her form is majestic, but her aspect humMe. 
Au good men should beware of the destroyer. She 

• will speak to you like your sister, until slie has yon 
sure ; but is the most vexatious of tyrauLs when you 
are so. Her iamiliaritv of behaviour, her indifierent 
questions, and general conversation, make the silly 
part of her votaries full of hopes, while the wise fly 
from her power. She well knows she is too beau- 
tiful and too witty to be indifferent to any who con- 
verse with her, and therefore knows she does not 
lessen herself by familiarity, but gains occasions 
of admiration by seeming ignorance of her perfec- 
tions. 

Eudosia adds to the height of her stature a nobility 
of spirit which still distinguishes her above the rest 
of her sex* Beauty in others is lovely, in otliers 
agreeable, in others attractive ; but in Eudosia it is 
commanding. Love towards Eudosia is a sentiment 
like die love of glory. Tlie lovers of other women 

• are softened into fondness, the admirers of Eudosia 
exalted into ambition. 

Eucratia presents herself to the imagination with 

a more kindlv pleasure, and as she is woman, her 

praise is wholly feminine. If we were to form an 

image of dignity in a man, we should give him wis* 

. dora and valour, as being essential to the character 
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of' manhood. In like manner, if tou describe a 
right woman in a laadable sense, she should have 
g^itle softness, tender fear, and all those parts of 
life which distinguish her from the other sex ; with 
some subordination to it, but such an inferiority that 
makes her still more lovely. Eucratia is that crea- 
ture, she is all over woman, kindness is all her art, 
mnd beauty all'her anns. Her look, her voice, her 
^ture, and whole behaviour is truly feminine. A good- 
ness mixed with tear gives a tincture to all her beha- 
viour. It would be savage to offend her, and cruelty 
to ilse art to gain her. Others arc beautiful, but, 
Eucratia, thou art beauty ! 

Omnianiante is made for deceit, she as an aspect 
as iuuocent as the famed Lucrece, but a mind as wild 
as the more fdme<l Cleopatra. Her face s))eaks a 
vestal, but her heart a Messalina. Who that beheld 
Omniamante's negligent unobserving air, would be- 
lieve that slie hid under that regardless mauner the 
witty prostitute, the rapacious wench, the prodigal 
courtesan ? She can, when she pleases, adorn those 
c;yes with tears like an infant that is chid ; she can 
cast down tliat pretty face in confusion, while you 
rage with jealously, and storm at her pertidiousness: 
she can wipe her e^'cs, tremble and look iriglited, 
until you think yourself a brute for your rage, own 
yourself an offender, beg pardon, and make her new 
presents. 

But 1 go too far in reporting only the dangers in 
beholding the beauteous, wliich 1 design for the in- 
struction of the fair as well as their beholders ; and 
shall end this rhapsody witli mentioning what I 
thought was well enough said of an ancient sage '"' 
to R beautiful youth, whom he saw admiring his own 
figare in brass. What, said tlie philosopher, could 

•* Anfistbenes, the foander of (he sect of Cyiflc phflosopbew . 
VOL. VIII. O 
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that image of yours say for itse)f ,if it could s|)eaki 
It might say, (answered, the youth) 'that jt is yerj 
beautiful/ VApd are not you ashamed/ rq)lied the 
cynic, ' to value yourself upon that only of wbidi ji 
piece of brass is capable V T. 



T 
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StuUitiam patiuntur mes 

HOR. 1 Ep. XTiii. 29. 

Their folly pleads the privilege of wealth. 

If the following enormities are not amended upcNi 
the first mentioning, I desire farther notice from my 
correspondents. 

^ MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM obliged to you for your discourse ihfi 
other day upon frivolous disputapts, who with great 
warmth and enumeration of many circumstance 
and autliorities, undertake to prove matters whidi 
no body living denies. You cannot employ yourself 
more usefully than in adjusting the laws of disputa- 
tion in coflee-houses and accidental companies, ai 
well ds in more formal debates. Among many other 
thmgs which your own experience must suggest to 
you, it will be very obliging if you please to take 
notice of wagerers. I will not here repeat wh^t 
Hudibras says of such disputants, which is so true, 
that it is almost proverbial ; but shall only acquaint 
you with a set of young fellows of the inns of court, 
whose fathers have provided for them so plentifully, 
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tbat they need not be very anxious to get law into 
their heads for the service of their Goiiufry at the 
har ; but are of those who are sent (as the phrase of 
}iarents is) to the Temple to know how ' to keep their 
own/ One of these gentlemen is very loud and cap- 
tious at a coffee-house which I frequent, and being 
in hb nature troubled with a humour of contradic- 
tion, though withal excessively ignorant, he has found 
a way to indulge this temper, go on in idleness and 
ignorance, and yet still give himself the air of a very' 
learned and knowing man, by the strength of his 
pocket. The misfortune of the thing is, I have, as 
it happens sometimes, a greater stock of leaiLJng than 
of nioney. The gentleman I am speuking of takes 
advantage of the narrowness of my circumbtances 
in sucli a manner, that he has read all that 1 am pre- 
tend to, and runs me down with such a positive air, 
and with such powerful arguments, that from a very 
learned person I um thought a mere pretender. Not 
long ago I was relating that I had read such a |)assage 
in Tacitus, up starts my young gentleurau in a full 
company, and pulling out liis purse oHerod to lay me 
ten gumeas, to be staked immediately in that gentle- 
man's hands (pointing to one smoking at another 
table) that I was utterly mistaken. 1 was dumb tor 
want of ten guineas ; he went on unmercifully to 
triumph over my ignorance how to take him up, and 
told the whole room he had read Tacitus twenty 
times over, and such a remarkable incident as that 
could not escape him. He has at this time three 
considerable wagers depending betivcen him and some 
of his companions. Mho are rich enough to hold an 
argument with him. He has live guhirds upon ques- 
tions in geography, t^vo that the Isle of Wight is a 
peninsula, and three guineas to one that the world is 
round. We have a gentleman cpmes to our coHeet. 
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liouse, who deals miglitily in antique scandal; my* 
dib|jutaut has lai<| him twenty pieces upon a point oif- 
hin^ory, to wit, that Caesar never lay with Cato's sister, 
as is scandalously reported by some people. 

* There are several of this sort of iellows in to^in, 
who wager themselves it>to statesmen, historians, geo* 
graphers, mathematicians, and every other art, when 
the persons with whom tliey talk have not wealth- 
equal to their learning. I beg of you to prevent in 
these youngsters, this com)>endlou!$ way to wisdom* 
which costs other people so much time aiid pains ; and: 
you will oblige 

Your humble servant/ 



Cotree-4)Quse ncsu* the Temple^ 
* MR. SPECTATOR, A»g. 12, 17X1, 

' Here's a young gentleman that sings opera- 
tunes or whistles in a full house. Pray let him know 
that he has no right to act here as it he were in *an 
empty room. Be pleased to divide the spaces of a 
public room, and certify whistlers, singers, and common 
orators, that are heard farther than tlieir portion of 
the room comes to, that the law is open, and that there 
is an equity which will relieve us from such as interrupt 
us in our lawful discourse, as much as against such who 
stop us on the road. I take these persons, Mr. Spec- 
tator, to be such trespassers as tlie oihcer in your stage- 
coach, and am of the same sentiment with counsellor 
I^phraim. It is true the young man is rich, and, as the 
vulgar say, needs not care for an^ body ; but sure that 
is no authority for him to go whistle where he pleases. 
I am, sir, your most humble servant. 

' p. S. I have chambers in the Temple, and here 
are students that learn upon the hautboy ; pray de- 
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ire the benchers, tliat all lawyers who are proficients 
3 wiud-music may lodge to the Thames/ 

* MK. 8PECTATOK, 

* We are a company of young women who 
;>ass our time very much together, and obliged by 
Ihe mercenarv humour of the men to be as merce- 
narily inclined as they are. There visits amone us 
un old baclielo^ whom each of us has a mind to. 
Fhe fellow is rich, and knows he may have any of 
us, therefore is particular to none, but excessively 
ill-bred. His pleasantry consists in romping, he 
snatches kisses by surprise, puts his hands in our 
Decks, tears our fans, robs us of ribbands, forces 
letters out of our bands, looks into any of our papers, 
and a thousand other rudenesses. Now what I will 
desire of you is, to acquaint him, by printing this, 
that if he does not marry one of us very suddenly, 
we have all agreed, the u^xt time he pretends to be 
merry, to amx)nt him, and use him like a clown as 
he is. In the name of the sisterhood I take my leave 
of you, and am, as they all are, 

Your constant reader and well-wisher.' 

^ MB. SPECTATOR, 

' I AND several others of your female rea« 
ders have conformed ourselves to your rules, even 
to our very dress. There is not one of us but has 
reduced our outward petticoat to its ancient sizeable 
circumferaice, though indeed we retain still a quilt- 
ed one underneath; which makes us not altogether 
nnconformable to the fashion ; but it is on condition 
IHr. Spectator extends not his censure so far. But 
we find you men secretly approve our practice, by 
imitating our pyramidical form. The skirt of ^ouc 
fk^iMoaable coats forms as laqge ^ OLi^evusii^T^xK^ ^!V 

G 2 
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our petticoats ; as these are set out with wlialebone, 
so are those with wire, to increase and sustain the 
hunch of fold that hangs down on each side ; and 
the hat, I perceive, is decreased in just proportion 
to our head-dresses. We niake a regular figure, 
but I defy your mathematics to give name to tlie 
form you appear in. Your architecture is mere go- 
thic, and betrays a worse genius than ours; thm* 
fore if you are partial to your own sex, I shall be less 
than I am now 
T. Your humble servant.' 
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h'emo vir meipius sine aliquo affleUu divine unquam/ilit, 

TULL. 

No man was ever great without some degree of iiLspiratioD* 

We know the hi«i;hest pleasure our minds are capa- 
ble of enjoying with composure, when we read 
sublime thoughts communicated to us by men of 
great genius and eloquence. Such is the entertain- 
ment we meet with in the philosophic parts of Cicero's 
writings. Truth and good sense have tliere so charm- 
ing u dress, that they could hardly be niore agreeably 
represented with the addition of poetical hction, and 
the power of numbers. This ancient author, and 
a modern one, have fallen into my liauds within tliese 
few days; and the impressions they have left upon 
me have at the present quite spoiled me for a merry 
^low. Tlie modem is that admirable writer .the 
author of The Theory of tlie Earth. The subjects 
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widi wkich I have lately been entertaiucd in them 
both bear a near alfiuity ; they are upon inquineft 
into hereafter, and tlie thoughts of the latter *»eeai 
to me to be raised above those of the foniier, in pro* 
portion to his advantages of scripture and revelation. 
If 1 had a mind tQ it, I could not at present talk of 
any tbing else ; therefore 1 shall tniiislate a passage 
in the one, and transcribe a paragraph out of the 
oCher> for the speculation of this day. Cicero tells 
us*, that Phito reports Socrates, u|K)n receiviu/r his 
sentence, to have spokeu to his judges in the follow- 



mg manner : 



' I HAVE great hopes, O my judges, that it is in- 
finitely to my advantage that I am seut to death : for 
it must of necessity be, that one of tliese two things 
must be the consequence. Deatli must take away 
all these senses, or convey me to another life. If 
all sense is to be taken away, and death is no more 
than that profound sleep without dreams, in which 
we are sometimes buried, oh, bpavei^s! how desir- 
able it b to die ! How many days do we know in 
life preferable to such a state? But if it be true that 
death is but a passage to places which tliey who 
lived before us do now inhabit, how mucli still hap* 
pier is it to go from those who call themselves judges 
to appear before those that really are such ; before 
Minos» Rliadamauthus, i£acus, and Triptoleuius, 
and to meet men who have lived with justice and 
truth? Is this, do you think, no happy journey ? Do 
you think it notluiig to speak with Orpheus, Mu- 
steus, Homer^ and Ucsiod? I would, indeed, suffer 
many deaths to eiyoy these things. Willi wliat par* 
ticular deliglit should I talk to Paiamedes, A^ydXy and 
others, who like me have suffered by tlie iniquity of 
their judges. I should examme the wisdom of that 

* Tuscolan Qo e8tioii> lib. i. 
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great prince, who carried sudi miglity forces agaioit 
Troy; and argue with Ulysses and Sisyphus upon 
difficult points, as I have in conversation here, with- 
out being in danger of being condemned. But let 
not those among you who have pronounced me an 
innocent man 1^ afraid of death. No liarm can 
arrive at a good man, whether dead or living; his 
affairs are always under the direction of the gods) 
nor will I believe the fate which is allotted to me 
myself this day to have arrived by chance ; nor have 
I might to say either against my judges or accusers, 

but that they thought tiiey did me an injury. ^But 

I detain you too long, it is time tliat I retire to deatli, 
and you to your affairs of life; which of us has 
the better is known to the god?, but to no mortal 
man/ 

I'lie divine Socrates is here represented in a figure- 
worthy his great wisdom and philosophy, worthy 
the greatest mere man that ever breathed. But the 
modern discourse is written upon a subject no less 
than the dissolution of nature itself. Oh how glorious 
is the old age of that great man, who has spent his 
time in such contemplations as has made this, being, 
what only it should be, an education for heaven! 
lie has, according to the lights of reason and re- 
velation, which seeofied to him clearest, traced the 
steps of Qnmipotence. He has with a celestial ambi- 
tion, as far as it is consistent with humility and devo- 
tion, examined the ways of Providence, from the 
creation to the dissolution of the visible world. How 
pleasing must have been the speculation, to observe 
Nature and Providence move together, the physical 
and moral world march the same pace : to observe 
paradise and eternal spring the seat of itmocence, 
troubled seasons and angry skies the portion of 
wickedness and vice. When this admirable author 
fiasremwed ail that has past, ox \& xo ^om^^ \\\>kJ\ 
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relates to the habitable world, and run through the 
whole iute of it, how could a guardian augel, that 
bad attended it through all its courses or chauges, 
qieak more emphatically at the end of his charge, 
than does our author wlien he mukes as it were, a 
funeral oration over this globe, looking to the point 
where it once stood ? 

' Let us only* if you jriease, to take leave of this 
snlyect, reflect upon this occasion on the vanity aud 
fsraosient glory of this habitable world. How by the 
force of one element breaking loose upon the rest, 
all the varieties of nature, all the works of art, all 
the labours of men are reduced to notliing. All that 
we admired and adored before as great aud magnifi- 
cent, is obUterated or vanished; and another form 
and face of things, plain, simple, and every where 
the same, overspreads the whole earth. Where are 
now the great empires of tlie world, and their great 
imperial cities? their pillars, trophies, ami mouur 
ments of glory? shew me where they stood, read 
tlie inscription, tell me the victor's name. What re- 
mains, what impressions, what difference, or distinc- 
tion, do you see in this mass of fire ? Rome itself, 
eternal Home, the great city, the empress of the 
world, whose domination and superstition, ancient 
and modem, make a great part of the history of this 
eartli, what is become of her now ? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuoiis. ** She glorified herself, and lived deli- 
cionsly, and said in her heart, 1 sit a queen, and shall 
see no sorrow */' But her hour is come, slie is wiped 
away from the face of the eartli, and buried in ever-, 
lasting^ oblivion. But it b not cities only, and works 
of men's hands, but the everlasting hills, the moun- 
tains and rocks of the earth are melted as wax before 
the sun, and *' their place is no where tbuud" Here * 
jKttwd the Alps, the load of the caitVi, \\i^ co\«\«^ 
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many countries, unci reached their anfur frbm dift' 
occean to tlie Black Sea ; thb huge mass of stone il 
softened and dissolved as a tender cloud into nAoL 
Here stood the African mountains, and Atlas wfdi' 
his top above the clouds ; there was frozen Catitoiini 
and Taurus, and Imaus, and the mountains of Asa; 
and yonder towards the north, stood the Riphann' 
hills, clt>thed in ice and snow. All these are vanished, 
dropt away as the snow upoif their heads. *' Gnit 
and marvellous are thy works. Just and true are thy* 
ways, thou King of samts ! halleli\jah ^.^ 

T. 
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Pronunciatio est vods, et vultAs et gestils moderatio cum te- 
nustate, 

TULL. 

Good delivery is a graceful management of the voicoi 
countenance, and gesture. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

*The well reading of the Common-Prayer 
is of so great importance, and so much neglected, tnat 
I take the liberty to ofter to your consideration some 
particulars on that subjiect. Aud what more worthy 
your observation than this ? A thing so public, and 
of so high consequence. It is indeed wonderful, 
that the frequent exercise of it should not make the 

♦ Bui-net's Tlieory of the Earth, 1684, fol. Book III. 
Chap. 19. p. UO, 111. 
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iribrniers of that duty more expert in it. Thit 
ibilityy as I conceive, proceeds from tlie little car^ 
at is taken of their reading, while boys, and at 
hooU wliere, when they are got into Latin, they 
e looked upon as above English, the reading of 
hich is wholly neglected, or at least read to very 
ttle pqipose, without any due observations made to 
lem of the proper accent and manner of reading ; by 
lis means they have acquired such ill habits as will 
It .easily be removed. The only way that I know 
r to remedy this, is to propose some i)erson of gre#t 
Hlity that way as a pattern for them ; example being 
ost effectual to convince the learned, as well as in- 
nict the ignorant. 

' You must know, sir, I have been a constant fie^ 
iienter of the servkre of the church of England for 
M>ve thesjC four years last past, and until Sunday was 
tven-night never discovered, to so great a degree, 
le ^xcellem^ of the Common-Prayer. When, being 
t St. James sGarUck-Hill* church, I heard the ser- 
ioe . read so distinctly, so emphatically, and so fer- 
^tiy, that it was next to an impossibility to be un- 
ttentive. My eyes and my thoughts could not wan- 
er as usual, but were confined to my prayers. ,1 
len coBskiered I addressed myself to tlie Almighty, 
nd not to a beautiful fyce. And when I reflect^ on 
ly former performances of that duty, 1 found I had 
ui it over as a matter of form, in comparison to tlie 
lanner in which I then discharged it. My mind m'as 
ially aflfected, and fervent wishes accompanied my 
urds. The. Confession was read with such resigned 
umility, the Absolution with such a comfortable 



* Or Garlick-hithe. The rector of this paruh at that time 
w Mr. Philip Stubbs, afterwards archdeacon of St. Albans, 
tee excellent manner of performing the tenrice vraA Ums^ 
fSfUB^Hind by t^e pacishioDers. 
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aathoritVy the Thanksgivings with sodi-a nSgm 

joy, as made me feel those aflections of tbe miBil*i 
a manner I never did b^bre. To remedy tfaerafoi 
the grievance above complained of, I hmnhly pn)|MM 
that this excellent readtf, upon tlie next and Ina 
annual assembly of the clergy of Skm-ccdlcge^ ai 

•ail other conventions, should read payen befa 
them. For then those that are afraid <» stretcUi 
their mouths, and spoiling tiieir soft voices, vtriQ km 
to read with clearness, loudness, and sti^aigfli. Othe 
that affect a rakish negligent air, by fbklmg their an 
and lolling on their b^i^s, will be tauglit a deee 
behaviour, and oHiiely erection of body. ThU 
that read so fast as if impatient of their work, m 
kani to speak deliberately. There is anotfaw sort* 
persons whom I call Pindaric readers, as bemg- en 

-lined to no set measure, these pronounce five ori 
words with great deliberation, and the £^e lor-a 
subsequent ones with as great celerity : the first pa 
of a sentence with a very exalted voice, and t) 
latter part with a submissive one : sometimes agai 
with one sort of a tone, and immediately after wil 
a very difterent one. These gentlemen will leann 
my admired reader an evenness of voice and deliver 

■ and all who are innocent of these affectations, hi 
read with such an indifiereucy as if they did not ui 
derstand the language, may then be informed of tl 
art of reading movingly and fervently, how to pb 
tlie emphasis, and give the proper accent to ew 
word, and how to vary the voice according to ti 
nature of the sentence. There is certainly -a ve 

: great difference between the reading a prayer and 
gazette, which I beg of you to inform a set of rea 
crs, who affect, forsooth, a certain gentleman-It 
familiarity of tone, and mend the language as th* 

' go on, crying, instead of ' pardoneth and absolve 

' ' pardons and absolves.' TVieift ax« ^vkv \«^ 
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classical scholars, and would tliuik it an unpardon- 
able sin to read Virgil or Martial with so little taste 
as tliey do divine service. 

• * This iudifiercncy seems to me to ari.se from the 
endeavour of avoidmg the i niputatiou of cant, and 
tbe false notion of it. It viiil be |)r<»|K'r tluTcfore to 
trace the original and signiiication of this word. 
' Cant' isy by some people, derived from one An- 
drew Cant, who, they say, was a presbyteiiaii uii- 
flister in some illiterate part of Scotland, who by 
exercise and use had obtained the facuhy, alias git), 
of talking in the pulpit in sucli a dialect, that it is 
aidd be was understood by none but his own con- 
gregation, and not by all of tliem. Since master 
Cant's time, it has been understood in a lar<7cr sense, 
and siguiiies all sudden exclamations, whiuings, un- 
usual tones, and in fine all praying and preaching, 
like the unlearned of the Presbyterians. But I hope 
a proper elevation of voice, a due emphasis and ac- 
cent are not to. come within this descripliou. So that 
our readers may still be as unlike the Presbyterians 
as they please. The dissenters (I mean such as I 
have heard) do indeed elevate their voices, but it is 
with sudden jumps from the lower to the higher ])art 
of them ; and tliat with so little sense or skill, that 
their elevation and cadence is bawUng and mutter- 
ing. They taiake use of an- emphasis, but so impro- 
perly, that it is often placed on some ver^* insigiiiii- 
cant particle, as upon ' if or * and/ Now if these 
improprieties have so great an etlect on the people, 
as we see they have, how great an intlueiK^e would 
tlie service of our church, containing the best pray- 
ers that ever were composed, and that in terms most 
afl'ecting, most humble, and most expressive of our 
wants, and depeniieiice on the object of our worship, 
disposed in most proper order, and void of all cou- 
fiisiou; what iuiiueuce, I say, wovAA VVv^aV^ \i\\Nv;\s 
VOL, vnh ji 
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have, were they delivered with a due emphaaiiy 
and apposite rising and variation of voice, me sen* 
teuce conchided with a gentle cadence, and in a 
word, with such an accent and turn of speech as is 
peculiar to prayer. 

' As the matter of worship is now managed, in 
dissenting congregations, you find insignificant words 
and phrases raised hy a lively vehemence; in our 
own churches, tlie most exalted sense depreciated, 
by a dispassionate indolence* I remember to have 

heard Dr. S^ e * say in his pulpit, of the C«a- 

mon-Prayer, that, at least, it was as perfect as any 
thing; of human institution. If the gentlemeo who 
err m this kind would please to recollect the many 
pleasantries thev have read upon those who recite 
good things witn an ill grace, they would go on to 
think that what in tliat case is only ridiculoas, in 
themselves b impious. But leaving this to their own 
reflections, I sbill conclude this trouble with what 
Caesar said upon the irregularity of tone in one who- 
read before him, ^' Do you read or sing ? If you mg, 
you sing very ill f." 

Your most humbk servant.' 

T. 

* Probably Dr. Smalridge. 
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— Exempiajwcat tpinu i pluribiu una, 

HOR. S E|i. ii. SIS. 

Better one thoni phick*d out, tiian all remain. 

It correspondents assure me that the enormities 
duch they lately complained of, and I published an 
ecoiUkt of, are so far from being amended, that new 
Yib arise every day to interrupt tlieir conversation, 
B contempt of my reproofs. My friend who writes 
rom the cofiee-house near the Temple, informs me 
hat the gentleman who constantly sings a voluntary 
D qMte of the whole company, was more musical 
hm ordinary after reading my ixiper; and has not 
leen contented with that, but has danced up to the 
{lass in the niiddle of the room, and practised nii- 
met-steps to his own humming. The incorrigible 
;reature has gone still farther, aud in the open coliec- 
loose, with one hand extended as leading a lady in 
t, he has danced both FVench and country-glances. 
ind admonished his supposed partner by smiles ami 
lods to hold up her heaa and rail back, according to 
the respective facings and evolutions of the dance. 
Before this gentleman began this his exercise, he 
was pleased to clear his throat by coughing and spit^ 
iag a full half hour ; and as soon as he struck up, 
be appealed to an attorney's clerk in the room, 
irliether he hit as he ought, * Since you from death 
bave saved me?* and then asked the young fellow- 
[pomting to a chancery-bill under his arm) whether 
mat was an opem-score he carried ot noV^ \^V\\q\)X. 
Uymgfor 99 anwer, be fell into the esetcm ^j^oon^ 
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mentioned, and practised his airs to the full house 
^ho were turned upon him, without the least shame 
or repentance for his former transgressions. 

I am to the last degree at a loss what to do with 
tliis yoimg fellow, except I declare him an outlaw, 
and pronounce it penal for any one to speak to him 
in tlie said house which he frequents, and cUrect that 
he be obliged to driuk his tea and cofiee witliout 
sugar, and not receive from any person whatsoever 
any thuij; above mere necessaries. 

As we iu England are a sober people, and genc!^ 
rally inclined rather to a certain bashfulness of beha- 
viour in public, it is amazing whence some fellowi 
come whom one meets with in this town; they do 
not at all sceui to he the giowth of our island ; the 
pert, the talkative, all such as have no sense of the 
observatiou of others, are certainly of foreign d- 
traction. As for Jiiy pait, 1 am as much surprised 
when I see a talkative Englishman, as I should be to 
see the Indian pine growing on one of our quickset 
luulges. Where these creatures get sun enough, to 
make them such lively animals and dull men, is above 
my philosophy. 

There arc another kind of impertinents which a 
man is perplexed with in mixed company, and those 
are your loud speakers. These treat mankind as if 
we were all doaf ; they do not express but declare 
themselves. Many of these are guilty of this out- 
rage out of vanity, because they think all they sat 
is well ; or that they have their own jiersons in such 
^ eneratiou, that they believe nothing which courenis 
them can be insignilicant to any Ixxiy else. For 
tliese people's sake, I have often lamented that we 
cannot close our ears with as much ease as we can our 
eyes. It is very uneasy that we mutst necessarily he 
under j)orsecution. Next to these bawlers, is s 
troublesome creature who corner viVxia. vW -ict q^ ^Q>aau 
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fiiend aud your intimate, and that is your whis- 
perer. There is one of them at a coiTee-house 
which I myself irequeut, who observing me to be a 
man pretty well made for secrets, gets by me, and 
with a whisper tells me things which all the town 
knows. It IS DO very hard matter to guess at the 
Bource of this impertinence, whicli b nothing else 
bot a method or mechanic art of being wise. You 
never see any frequent in it, whom you can suppose 
to have any thin^ in the world to do. I'hese per- 
sous are worse than bawlers, as much as a secret 
enemy is more dangerous than a declared one. I 
wish this my cofiTee-house friend would take tliis for 
an DitimatioD, that I have not heard one word he has 
fold me for these several years ; whereas he now thinks 
Am the most trusty repository of his secrets. The 
whimperers have a pleasant way of ending the close 
conversation, with saying aloud, ' Do not you think 
woY Then whisper again, and then aloud, ' but you 
know that person*.' then whisper again. The thing 
would be well enough, if they whispered to keq> 
the folly of what they say among friends ; but, alas, 
they do it to preserve the importance of their thoughts. 
I a|n sure I could name you more than one person 
whom no man living ever heard talk upon any subject 
in nature, or ever vaM m his whole life with a book in 
his hand, that, I know not how, can whLqper something 
like knowledge of what has and does pass in the 
worid ; which you would think he learned from some 
familiar spirit that did not think him worthy to receive 
the whole story. But in truth whisperers deal only in 
half accounts of what tliey entertain yoa with. A 
great help to their discourse is, ^ That the town says, 
and people begin to talk very freely, and they had 
it from persons too considerable to be named what 
they will tell you when things are riper.' M^ friend 
has winked upon me any day sibic^ \ ciaauft V> V.^Hi^ 

»2 
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last, and has communicated to me as a secret, .that be 
designed in a very short time to tell me a secret ; but 
I shall know wiiat he means, he now assures me, in 
less than a fortnight's time. 

But I must not omit the dearer part of ipapkind, 
I mean the ladies, to. take up a whole paper upoq. 
grievances which concern the men only ; but shall 
humbly propose, that we change fools for an expe- 
riment only. A certain set of ladies complaiu toey 
are frequently perplexed with a visitant, who af- 
fects to be wiser than they are ; which character be. 
hopes to preserve by an obstinate gravity, and great 
guard against discovering his opinion upon any 
occasion whatsoever. A painful silence has hitherto, 
gained him no farther advantage, than that as he; 
might, if he had behaved himself with freedpra, beaut 
excepted against but as to this and that particukur, 
he now ottends in the whole. To relieve these k- 
dies, my good friends, and correspondents, I shall 
exchange my dancing outlaw for tlieir dumb visitant, 
and assign the silent gentleman all the haunts of the 
dancer ; in order to which, I have sent them by the 
penny-post the following letters for their conduct 'n\ 
their new conversations. 

*SIR, 

* I HAVE, you may be sure, heard of your 
irregularities without regard to my observations upon 
you; but shall not treat you with so much rigoui 
as you deserve. If you will give yourself the trou-^ 
ble to repair to the place mentioned in the post- 
script * to this letter at seven this evening, you will 
be conducted into a spacious room well-lighted, 
where there are ladies and music. You will see a 

* ](<fo postscript in t}ie ^V«cV« 'ml. 
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young lady laughing next the wuidow to the street ; 
you may take her out, for she loves you as well as 
she does any man, tliough she never saw you before. 
She never thought ui her life, any more than your- 
self. She will not be surprised when you accost 
her, nor concerned when you leave her. Hasten 
from a place where you are laughed at, to one where 
joo will be admired. You are of no consequence, 
therefore go where you will be welcome for being so. 

Your humble servant.' 

* SIR, 

^ The ladies whom you visit, think a wise 
nan the most impertinent creature living, tlierefore 
you cannot be ofiended that they are displeased with 
you. Why will you take pains to appear wise, 
where you would not be the more esteemed ibr bc- 
iug reaUy so ? Come to us ; forget the gigglers ; let 
your inclination go along with you whether you 
apeak or are silent ; and let all such women as are 
in a clau or sisterhood go their own way ; there is 
no room for you in that company who are of the 
commou taste of the sex. 

*• For women bom to be controird 
Stoop to tlic forward and the bold ; 
Aifect the liaughty and the proud. 
The gay, the n-olic, and the loud *.' 

T. 

♦ Waller. 



• »^ 
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Cui in manu sit quefA esse demeniem veUt, 

Queni Mpere, quem sanariy quern m merhum ii^hif 

Quern amtrd amarif quem tuxerskrij qmmexpetL 

CiSCIL.apa(lTUUU 

Who has it in her pow'r to make men mad. 
Or wise, or sick, or well : and who can chooM 
The object of lier appetite at pleasure. 

The following letter, and my answer, diall take isf 
the present speculation. 

' ME. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM the young widow of a country gende- 
man, who has left me entire mistress of a large for- 
tune, which he agreed to as an equivalent for the 
diiierence in our years. In these circumstances it 
is not extraordinary to have a crowd of admirers; 
which I have abridged in my own thoughts, and 
reduced to a couple of caudidates only, both young, 
and neither of them disagreeable in their persons: 
according to the common way of computing, in one 
tlie estate more than deserves my fortune, m the 
other my fortune more than deserves the estate. 
When 1 consider the iirst, I own I am so far a wo- 
man 1 cannot avoid being delighted with the thoughts 
of living great ; but then he seems to receive such a 
degree of courage irom the knowledge of what he 
has, he looks as if he was going to confer an obliga- 
tion on me ; and the readiness he accosts me with, 
makes me jealous I am only hearing a repetition of 
the same things he has said to a hundred women be* 
/ore. When I consider tbe o\\i^, \ %«^^ m^^s^ ^^ 
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proached with so much modesty and respect, and 
such a doubt of himself, as betrays, methiuks, an atfec- 
tion within, and a belief at tlie same time that he 
himself would be the only gainer by my consent. 
What an unexceptionable husband could I make 
out of both ! but since that is iui|)ossible, I beg to 
be concluded by your opinion, it is absolutely in 
your power to du^xMe of 

Your most obedient servant, 

SYLVIA.' 
' MADAM, 

' You do me threat honour in your applica- 
tion to me on this important occasion ; I shall there- 
fore talk to you with the tenderness of a father, in 
gratitude for your giving me the authority of one. 
You do not seem to make any great distinction be- 
tween these gentlemen as to their {ktsous; .the 
whole question lies u])on their circumstances and 
behaviour. If the one is less rcs))ectful because l>e 
is ridi, and tlie otlier more obsequious because he is 
not 80, they are in that point moved by the same 
principle, the omsideration of fortune, and you must 
place tliem in each others circumstances before you 
can judge of their inclination. To avoid confusion 
in discussing this pomt, I will call the richer man 
Strephon, and the other Florio. If you l^elieve Flo- 
rio with Strephon 's estate would behave himself as 
^ does now, Fiorio is certainly your man; but if 
you think Strephon, were he in Florio's condition, 
would be as obsequious as Florio is now, you ought 
for your own sake to choose Strephon ; for where 
tiie men are equal, there is no doubt riches ought 
to be a reason ihr preference. After this manner, 
m}' dear child, I wouhi have you abstract them from, 
tbeiir circumstances ; i'or you are to take ;t tor 
gnated, tiutt he wbo is very humVAe o\\\>j \i^c^>^^. 
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he is poor, is die very same man iii nature, with him 
who is haughty because he is rich. 

* When you have gone thus jtar, as to consider the 
figure they make towards you ; you will please, my 
dear, next to consider the appearance you make to> 
wards them. If they are men of disceming, they 
can observe the motives of your heart : and Flotio 
can see when he is disregarded only upon accoant 
of fortune, which makes you to him a mercenaiy 
creature; and you are stili the same thing to Stre- 
phon, in taking him for his wealth only : you are 
therefore to consider whether you had rather oblige, 
than receive an obligation. 

* The marriage-lite is always an insipid, a vexa- 
tious, or a happy condition. '^The first is, when two 
people of no genius or taste for themselves meet to- 
getlier, upon such a settlement as has been thought 
reasonable by parents and conveyancers from an 
exact vahiation of the land and cash of both parties. 
In this ca>e the young lady's person is no more re- 
garded, than the house and improvements hi pur* 
chase of uu estate ; but she goes with her fortune, 
rather than her fortune with her. These make up 
tlie crowd or vulgar of the rich, and till up the lum- 
ber of human race, withmt beneficence towards 
those below them, or reNpect towards those above 
them ; and lead a despicable, independent, and use* 
less life, without sense of the laws of kindness, good- 
nature, mutual offices, and the elegant satisfactions 
which flow from reason and virtue. 

' Tiie vexatious life arises from a conjunction of 
two people of quick taste imd resentment, put toge- 
ther for reasons well known to their friends, in which 
especial care is taken to avoid (what they think the 
chief of evils) poverty, and insure to them riches, 
with every evil besides. These good people live in 
M comtant constraint before convgAB^^ '^M \»o ^«ai 
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familiarity alone. When they are within observa- 
tion they fret at each other's carriage and behaTiour ; 
when alone they revile each other s person and con- 
duct. In company they are in a purgatory, when 
4Hily together in a hell. 

' The happy marriage is, where two persons meet 
and voluntarily make choice of each oilier, without 
princ^nlly regarding or neglecting the circumstances 
of /brtnne or beauty. These may still love in spite 
of adversity or sickness: the former we may in 
some measure defend ourselves from, the other is 
the portion of our very make. When you have a 
true notion of this sort of passion, your humour of 
living great will vanish out of your imagination, and 
yon will find love has nothing to do with state. 
Solitude, with the person beloved, has a pleasure, 
even in a woman's mind, beyond show or pomp. You 
are therefore to consider which of your lovers will 
like you best undressed, which will bear with you 
most when out of humour ; and your way to this is 
to ask of yourself, which of them you value most 
for his own sake ? and by tliat judge which gives 
the greater instances of his valuing you for yourself 
only. 

* Afier you have expressed some sense of the hum- 
ble approach of Flono, and a little disdain at Stre- 
phon's assurance in his address, you cry out, ** What 
an unexceptionable husband could I make out of 
both !" It would therefore, methinks, be a good way 
to determine yourself. Take him in whom what 
yon like is not transferable to another ; for if you 
choose otherwise, there is no hopes your husband 
will ever have what you liked in his rival ; but in- 
trinsic qualities in one man may very probably pur- 
chase every thing that is adventitious in another. 
In plainer terms : he whom you take for his ^^eraou^ 
f&^dhoa win sooner arrive at the fgSSsk oi io^^wo^ ^ 
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than he whom you take for the sake oif hb fortuoe 
att'aiu to personal perfections. If Strepkon is not 
as accomplished and agreeable as Florio, mania|e 
to you will never make him so ; but marriage to yoo 
may make Flono as rich as Strephon. Therefore to* 
make a sure purchase, employ fortune upon certain- 
ties, but do not sacrifice certainties to fortune. 

I am, your most obedient^ 
humble servant' 
T. 
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Nil habet infelix pavpertas durius in se 
Qudm qudd ridiculos homines facit 



JUV. Sat. ill. 15«. 

Want is the scorn of every wealtliy fool, 
And wit in rags is tum'd to ridicule. 

DRYDEN. 

As I was walking in my chamber the morning be« 
fore 1 went last into the country, I heard the hawk- 
ers with great vehemence crying about a paper, in- 
titled, The Ninety-nine Plagues of an Empty Purse. 
I had indeed some time before observed, that the 
orators of Grub-street had dealt very much in 
plagues. They have already published in the same 
month, The Plagues of Matrimony, The Plagues of 
a Single Life, The Nineteen Plagues of a Chamber' 
maid, The Plagues of a Coachman, The Plagues oi 
a Footman, and * The Plague of Plagues.' The suc- 
cess these several plagues met with, probably gave 
occasion to the above-mentioned poem on an empt) 
ffurse. However that W, \i\e «amfc xtfivssfc %» i<* 
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etitly repeated under m^ wiudow, drew me iusen' 
ihy to thuik on some of tiiose iiicuiiveiiieiices aud 
»rtilications which usually attend on poverty, and, 
short, cave birth to the present s|)eculation : for 
er my nucy had nui over the most obvious and 
romon calamities which mean fortunes are liable 
, it descended to those little insults and contempts, 
licfa though they may seem to dwindle into nothing 
len a man oflers to describe them, are perluips in 
•mselves more cutting and insupitortable than the 
mer. Juvenal with a great deal of humour and 
aon telis uk, that nothing bore harder u|)on a |K>or 
u 111 his time, than the contiimal ridicule which 
habit aud dress afi'orded to the beaux of Rome : 

Quid, qudd nutteriam prabet causasquejocorum 
Omnibus hie idem ; si fa-da et scissa lacemoy 
Si toga Bwdidyla est, d rupta calceus alter 
Pelle patety rel si consuto tulnere crassum 
Atque recens linum osietidit nou una cicatrix. 

JUV. 8at. Hi. 147. 

• 
Add that the rich have Atill a gibe in store, 
And vi'iW be monstrous Mitt}' on the poor ; 
For tlie torn surtout and the tattcr'd vest, 
Tiie wretch aud all bis wardrobe are a jest; 
Ttie greasy gown 8uUy*d with ot\eu turning, 
Gives a good hint to say tlie man's in mourning ; 
Or if the shoe be ript, or patch is put, 
He'H wounded, see the plaster on his foot. 

DRY DEN. 

t is on this occasion that he afterwards adds the 
sction which I have chosen for mv motto : 

Want 18 the scorn of everj- wealthy fool, 
And wit iu rags is turned to ridicule. 

DRY DEN. 

t must be confessed that few Ibm^ \iwk^ ^ \svvci 
air more dcsjpicttbie^ or iBore pre^xiiidaicfc \m \mq»'< 
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ers against what he is going to offer, than an awk* 
^vard or pitiful dress ; insomuch that I fancy, had 
TuUy himself pronounced one of his orations with 
a blanket about his shoulders, more people would 
have laughed at his dress than have admired his elo- 
quence. This last reflection made me wonder at 
a set of men, who, without being subjected to it bj 
the unkindness of their fortunes, are contented to 
draw upon themselves the ridicule of the world in 
this particular. I mean such as take it into their 
heads, that the first regular step to be a wit is to 
commence a sloven. It is certain nothing has so 
much debased that, which must have been other- 
wise so great a character ; and I know not how to 
account tor it, unless it may possibly be in complai- 
sance to those narrow minds who can have no no- 
tion of the same persons possessing difierent accom- 
plishments; or that it is a sort of sacrifice which 
some men are contented to make to calumny, bj 
allowing it t6 fasten on one part of their character, 
while they are endeavouring to establish anotlier. 

Yet however unaccountable this foolish custom is, 
I am afraid it could plead a long prescription ; and 
probably gave too much occasion for the vulgar de- 
finition stSl remaining among us of an heathen phi- 
losopher. 

I have seen the speech of a Terrtt-jiliusy spoke in 
King Charles the Second's reign ; in which he de- 
flcribes two very eminent men, who were perhaps 
the greatest scholars of their age ; and after having 
mentioned the intire friendship between them, con- 
cludes, that ' they had but one mind, one purse, one 
chamber, and one hat.' The men of business were 
also infected with a sort of singularity little better 
than this. I have heard my father say, tliat a broad 
brimmed hat, short hair, and unfolded handkerchief, 
i¥ere in bb time absolute!) mecesaax^ \» ^«stfk\ft % 
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* notable man ;' and that he had known two or three, 
who aqiired to the character of ' very notable/ wear 
dioe-strings with great success. 

To the honour of our present age it must be al- 
lowedy that some of our greatest geniuses for wit 
and business have almost intirely broke the neck of 
these absurdities. 

Victor, after having dispatched the most impor- 
tant affiurs of the commonwealth, has appeared at 
an assemblv, where all tlie ladies have declared him 
the genteelest man in the company ; and in Atticus \ 
though everv way one of the greatest geniuses the 
age ras produced, one sees nothmg particular in his 
cbess or carriage to denote liis pretensions to wit and 
kaming : so that at present a man may venture to 
cock up his hat, and wear a fashionable wig, without 
being taken for a rake or a fool. 

Tne medium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I 
remember Mr. Osbom advises his son to appear in 
Ub habit rather above than below his fortune ; and 
tcUs him that he will find an handsome suit of clothes 
always procures some additional respect f* I have 
indeed myself observed that mv banker ever bows 
lowest to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; and 
writes me * Mr.' or ^ Esq/ according as he sees me 
dressed. 

I shall conclude this paper with an adventure which 
I was myself an eye-witness of veir lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
cofiee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long wlien there came in an elderiy man very meanly 
dressed, and sat down by me ; he had a thread-bare 
loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep 

* Probably Mr. Addison. 

f Adrke to a Son by Fhusds 0»borBtE«\. ^Ve^.V^^^*^'^ 
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himself warm, and not to favour his under sui^ 
wliicli seemed to have been at least its contempo- 
rary : his short wig and liat were both answerable 
to tlie rest of his apparel. He was no sooner seated 
than he called for a dish of tea ; but as several gen- 
tlemen in the room wanted other things, the boys of 
the house did not think themselves at leisure to mind 
him. I could observe the old fellow was very nu- 
easy at tlie affront, and at his being obliged to r&> 
peat his commands several times to no purpose; 
until at last one of the lads presented him with some 
stale tea in a broken dish, accompanied with a plate 
of brown sugar ; which so raised his indignation, 
that nilter several obliging appellations of dog and 
rascal, he asked him aloud before the whole com- 
pany, ' why he must be used with less respect than 
that fop there?' pointing to a well-dressed young 
gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. The boy of the house replied with a good 
deal of pertness, ' that his master had two sorts of 
customers, and that the geuticinan at the otlier table 
had given him many a sixpence for wiping his shoes/ 
By tliis time the young Templar, who found his ho- 
nour concerned in the dispute, and that the eyes of 
the whole coffee-house were upon him, had thrown 
aside a paper he had in his hand, and was coming 
towards us, while we at the table made what haste 
we could to get away from the impending quarrel, 
but were all of us surprised to sec iiim as he ap- 
proached nearer put on an air of deference and re- 
spect. To whom the old man said, ' Hark you, sir- 
rah, I will pay off your extravagant bills once more, 
but will take effectual care for the future, that your 
prodigality shall not spirit up a parcel of rascals to 
insult your father/ 

Though I by no means a|^\>rove cither the impu- 
defjce of the servants or Oie exVWN^^ucfc ol >^afc wiv^^ 
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I cannot but think the old geiitkmao was in ttonie 
meafore justly senred tor walking in masquerade, I 
mean appearing in a dress so much beneath his qua- 
lity and estate. X. 
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itmmn virtiUeBjacire amnes neeau ett voluptate domhumU^ 

TULL. d« Fla. 

Where pleasure prevails, all the greatest Yirtnes will lose 
their pdwer. 

I KNOW no one character that gives reason a greater 
ihocky at the same time that it presents a good ridi- 
culous image to the imagination, than that of a man 
of wit and pleasure about the town. This descrip- 
tion of a man of fashion, spoken by some with a 
ibixture of scorn and ridicule, by others with great 
gravity as a laudable distinction, is in every body's 
jttooth that spends any time in conversation. My 
friend WiU Honeycomb lias this expression very fre- 
quently ; and 1 never could understand by the story 
which follows, upon his mention of such a one, but 
that his man of wit and pleasure was either a drunkard, 
too old for wenching, or a young lewd fellow with 
iome liveliness, who would converse with you, re- 
ceive kind offices of you, and at the same time de- 
bauch your sister, or lie with your wife. According 
to hu description, a man of wit, when he could have 
wenches for crowns apiece which he liked quite as well, 
would be 9o extrai'agant as to bribe s^tn^wX^^ xscikit 
AUe £rkadslvps, fjght relations : I sa^, «ucc*Qi:^^% V^ 

12 
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him, plain and simple vice was too little for a man 
of wit and pleasure ; but he would leave an easy 
and accessible wickedness, to come at the same thing 
with only the addition of certain falsehood and pos- 
sible murder. Will thinks the town grown very 
dull, in that we do not hear so much as we used 
to do of those coxcombs, whom (without observing 
it) he describes as the most ini^mous rogues in 
nature, with relatiop to friendship^, love, or conver- 
sation. 

When pleasure is made the chief pursuit of life, 
it will necessarily follow that such monsters as tli^se 
will arise from a constant application to such blan- 
dishments as naturally root out the force of reason 
and reflection, and substitute in their place a general 
impatience of thought, and a constant pruriency of 
iuordinate desu-e. 

Pleasure, when it is a man's chief purpose, disap^ 
points itself; and the constant application to it palls 
the faculty of enjoying it, though it leaves the sense 
of our inability for that we wish, with a disrelish of 
every thing else. Thus the intermediate seasons of 
the man of pleasure are more heavy than one would 
impose upon the vilest criminal. Take him when 
he is awaked too soon after a debauch, or disap- 
pointed in following a worthhss woman without 
truth, and there is no man living whose being is 
such a weight or vexation as his is. He is an utter 
stranger to the pleasing reflections in the evening 
of a well-spent day, or the gladness of heart or 
quickness of spirit in the morning after profound 
sleep or indolent slumbers. He is not to be at ease 
any longer than he can keep reason and good sense 
without his curtains ; otherwise he will be haunted 
with the reflection, that he could not believe sucJi a 
one the woman that upon trial hetbund her. What 
/uis fye got by his conquest, but to t\uKk \ns»s\>s qS 
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her fbr whom a day or two l>ofore he had the liinhost 
honour ? Aud of liimself for |>erha|)s wroii«rinnr tlic 
man whom of all men living he hiuibelf would least 
willingly have injured ? 

Pleasure seizes the whole man who addicts him- 
self to it, and will not give him leisure for any p;ood 
office in life which contradicts the gaiety of the pre- 
sent hour. You may indeed observe in ))e()ple of 
pleasure a certain complacency an<l absence of all 
seventy, which the habit of a loose unconcerned 
life gives them ; but tell the man of pleasure your se- 
cret wants, cares, or sorrows, and you will iinrf that he 
has given up the delicacy of his passions 1o the crav- 
ings of liis ap|)etites. He little knows the ))erfect joy 
he loses, for the disappointing gratilicatioiis which he 
pursues. He looks at Pleasure as she approaches, and 
comes to him with the reconmiendation of warm 
wishes, gay looks, and graceful moticm ; but he does 
not oliserve how she leaves his presence with disor- 
der, impotence, down-cast shame, and conscious iui- 
perfection. She makes our youth inglorious, our age 
shameful. 

Will Honeycomb gives us tueiity intimations in 
an evening of several hags whose bloom was given 
up to his arms ; and would raise a value to himself 
for having had, as tike phrase is, ' very good wo- 
men.' WilFs good women are the comfort of his 
heart, and support him, 1 warrant, by the memory of 
past interviews with persons of their condition. 
No, there is not in the world an occasion wherein' 
vice makes so fantastical a figure, as at the meet- 
ing of two old people who have ])een partners in 
unwarrantable pleasure. To tell a toothless old lady 
that she once had a good set, or a defunct wencher 
that he once was the admired thing of the town, are 
satires instead of applauses ; but on \\\e q\\\« «v^^j» 
:aaader the old age of those who Yan^ ^^^^>\\Wi'^ 
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days in labour, industry^ and virtue, their decays mdke 
them but appear tlie more veoeralile, and the impe^ 
fections of tlieir bodks are beheld as a misfortune to 
human society that thdr make is so little durable. 

But to return more directly to my man of. wit and 
pleasure. In all orden of men, wherever this is As 
chief character, the person who wears it is a negUgcflt 
friend, father, and husband, and entails poverty oa 
his unhappy descendants. Mortgages, diseases, and set 
tlements, are the legacies a man of wit and pleann 
leaves to hb family. All the poor rogues that make 
such lamentable speeches after every sessions at ly 
burn^ were, in their way, men of wit and pleasure bi^ 
fore they fell into the adventures which brought then 
thither. 

Irresolution and procrastination in all a man's at 
fairs, are the natural effects of being addicted to 
pleasure. Dishonour to the gentleman and bank* 
ruptcy to the trader, are the portion of eitlier whose 
chief purpose of life is delight. The chief cause that 
this pursuit has been in all ages received with so much 
Quarter firom the soberer part of mankind, has been 
tnat some men of great talents have sacrificed them- 
selves to it. The shining qualities of such people have 
given a beauty to whatever they were engaged m, and 
a mixture of wit has recommended madness. For let 
any man who knows what it is to have passed much 
time in a series of jollity, mirth, wit, or humorous 
^tertainments, look back at what he was all that 
while a doing, and he will find that he has been at 
one. instant sharp to some man he is sorry to have o& 
fended, impertinent to some one it was cruelty to treat 
with such freedom, ungracefully noisy at such a time, 
unskilfully open at such a time, unmercifully calum- 
nious at such a time ; and from the whole course of 
bis applauded satis&ctions, unable in the end to re- 
0Qlhctany drcumstance wtakVi gv&iM Xx»^^ci%v|- 
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t of his own mind alone, or which he woiiUI put 
character upon, with other men. Thus it is with 
e who are hest made ior becomiug pleasures; 

how monstrous is it in the genenility of man- 
l who pretend this way, without genius or iiichna- 
I towards it ! Tiie scene then is wild to an extrd- 
ance : this is, as if fools sliould mimic madmen. 
■sure of this kind is the intem))erale meals and 
d jollities of the common rate of country gen- 
neu, whose practice and way of enjo\ment is to 

an end as fast as tliey can to that httle particle of 
ion they have when they are sober. I'liese men 
wit and pleasure <lis|)atch their senses as fast as 
uble by driuking until they cannot taste, smoking 
il they cannot see, and roaring uutil they cannot 
r. T. 
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Oiif trig ^uXXtcy yiimj mnit wi uv^ganr. 

HOM.n. vi. IM. 

like leaves on trees the race of man is fuiuid. 

POPE. 

ft 

[EBE is no sort of people whose conversation is 
pleasant as that of military men, who derive theur 
urage and magnanimity from thought and retiec- 
]. The many adventures which attend their way 
life makes their conversation so full of incidents, 
1 gives them so frank an air in speaking of what 
\y have been witnesses* of, that no company can 
more amiable than that of men of sense who are 
diers. There is a certain irreguVaiT \n*>j *\w >\\«ct 
atiom or dkcourse, which h^a ttomOivn\>^ \Bk.^\^ 
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warm and pleasiog than we meet adio&g men yAA 
are used to adjust and methoduse their thougfatH. 

I in'as this evening walking in the fields with m} 
friend Captain Sentry, and I could not, from the waasf 
relations which I drew him into of what passed when 
he was in the service, forbear expressing my won- 
(ier, that the ' fear of death,* which we, the rest 6t 
mankind, arm ourselves agamst with so much con* 
teniplation, reason, and philosophy, should appeir 
so little in camps, that common men march into open 
breaches, meet opposite battalions, not only without 
reluctance but with alacrity. My friend answered 
what I said in the following manner : ' What yoi 
wonder at may very naturally be the subject of ad* 
miration to all who are not conversant in camps ; but 
when a nran has spent some time in that way of life^ 
he observes a certain mechanic courage which the or- 
dinary race of men become masters of from acting 
always iu a crowd. They see indeed many drop, but 
then they see many more alive ; they observe them- 
selves escsL\)e very narrowly, and they do not know 
why they should not again. Besides which general 
way of loose thinking, they usually spend the other 
part of their time in pleasures upon wliich their minds 
are so entirely bent, that short labours or dangers are 
but a cheap purchase of jollity, triumph, victory, 
fresh quarters, new scenes, and uncommon adven- 
tures. Such are the thoughts of the executive part 
of an army, and indeed of the gross of mankind in 
general ; but none of these men of mechanical cou- 
rage have ever made any great figure in the profession 
of arms. Those who are formed for command, are 
such as have reasoned themselves, out of a considera- 
tion of greater good than length of days, into such a 
negligence of their being, as to make it their first po- 
sithn, that it is one day to he Tes\^\ed*,«xvds\wcft\t is, 
i» the j>ro;secution of wortVi^ 3LeV\oii<& ^asi «ftx\\Kfc ^iV 
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id, tbev can put it to habitual Iianrd. The 
four designa, say they, as it relates to others, 
rtaio ; but as it relates to ourselves it must be 
X)iu» while we are in the pursuit of our duty, 
thin the terms upon which Providence has 
ourhappmess, whether we die or live. All 
iture has prescribed must be good; and as 
I natund to us, it is absunlity to fear it. Fear 
8 puipose when we are sure it camiot pre- 
^ ana we should draw resolution to meet it 
le impossibility to escape it. Without a re- 
n to the necessity of dying, there can be no 
f in man to attempt any thing that is slo- 
bnt when they have once attained to Uiat 
OD, the pleasures of a life spent in martial 
les are as great as any of which tlie human 
capable. The force of reason gives a cer- 
Auty mixed with the conscience of well-doing 
St of glory, to all which before was terrible 
istiv to the imagination. Add to tin's, that 
wship of danger, the common good of man- 
B general cause, and the manifest virtue you 
lerve in so many men, who made no figure 
It day, are so man^ incentives to destroy the 
osideration of their own persons. Such are 
lie part of soldiers who are qualified for 
As to tlie rest whom I before qM)ke of, I 
»t how it is, but they arrive at a certain ha- 
cing void of thought, insomuch that on occa« 
the most imminent danger they are still in 
I indifiierence. Nay, I remember an instance 
' Frenchman *, who was led on in battle by i| 
officer, (whose conduct it was his custom to 

Frenchman here alluded to vna the Chevalier de 
. a Ueutemuit general under the Pti&ob fACxniAi^'tX 
ofSeatif, in 1674. 
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speak of always with contempt and raillery) and ii 
the beginning of the action received a wound hi 
was sensible was mortal ; hb reflection on this occa 
sion was, *' I wisli I could live another hour^ to se 
how this blundering coxcomb will get clear of thi 
business." 

^ I remember two young fellows who rid in tb 

same squadron of a troop of horse^ who were eivc 

togetlier; they eat, they drank, they intrigued; i 

a word, all their passions and aftectious seemed t 

tend the same way, and they appeared serviceabi 

to each other in them. We were in tlie dusk of tt 

evening to march over a river, and the troop the 

gentlemen belonged to were to be transported in 

ferry-boat, as fast as they could. One of the frienc 

was now in the boat, while the other was drawn n 

with others by the water-side, waiting the return < 

the boat. A disorder happened in the passage 1 

an unruly horse ; and a gentleman who had tl 

rein of his horse negligently under his arm, w 

forced into the water by his horse's jumpnig ov< 

The friend on the shore cried out, " Who is that 

drowned, trow?" He was immediately answerc 

" Your friend Harry Thompson." He very grav< 

replied, " Ay, he had a mail horse." This short ej 

taph from such a familiar, without more words, ga 

me, at that time under twenty, a very moders 

opinion of the friendship of companions. Thus 

ailection and every other motive of life in the gei 

rality rooted out by the j)resent busy scene alx 

them : they lament no man whose capacity can 

supplied by another; and where men converse wi 

out delicacy, the next man you meet will ser\'e 

well as he whom you have lived with half yc 

life. To such the devastation of countries, the i 

sery of inhabitants, the cries of the pillaged, and t 

slkat sorrow of tlie grcdV \3^oxV.\x\vd\s,, wt<i ^x^va 
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objects; their minds are bent upon tlic little grati- 
ficatioDs of their own senses and up[)elites, forgetful 
of compassion, insensible of glory, avoiding only 
shame ; their whole hearts taken up with the trivial 
hope of meeting and being merry. These are the 
people who make up the gross of the soldiery. But 
the tine gentleman in that band of men is such a cme 
as I have now in my eye, who is foremost in all dan- 
ger to which he is ordered. His othcers are his 
mends and companions, as they arc men of honour 
and gentlemen; tlie private men his brethren, as 
they are of his si)ecies. He is beloved of all that 
behold him. They wish him in danger as he views 
their ranks, that they may have occasions to save 
him at theur own hazard. Mutual love is the order 
of tlie tiles where he commanils ; every man afraid 
for himself and his neighbour, not lest their com- 
mander should punish them, but lest he should be 
ofiended. Such is his regiment who knows man- 
kind, and feels their distresses so far as to prevent 
them. Just in distributing what is their due, he 
would think himself below theur tailor to wear a 
nip of their clothes in lace upon his own ; and be- 
low the most rapacious agent should he enjoy a fiEir- 
thiug above his own pay. Go on, brave nran, im- 
mortal glory is thy fortune, and immortal happiness 
thy reward, T. 
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Htdfet natura ut aliamm ommum rerum sic vtvendi \ 
unechu autem permcHo otMtis est tam^Mtm ftihuUt. Ctd 
4tfatig(Uuntemjugere debemus, prasertim oct^imc^A ustietm 

TULL. de Senect. 



Life, as well as all other thin^ hath its boonds 
by nature ; and its conclusion, like the last act of a play^ 
oid age, the ^tigue of which we ought to shon, especMl 
when our appetites are fully satisfied. 

Of all the impertinent wishes which we hear e 
pressed in conversation, there is not one more u 
worthy a gentleman or a man of liberal educatio 
than that of wishing one's self yomiger. 1 have ol 
served this wish is usually made upon sight of son 
object which gives the idea of a past action, that 
is no dishonour to us that we cannot now repeat ; < 
else on what was in itself shameful when we pe 
formed it. It is a certain sign of a foolish or a di 
solute mind if we want our youth again only for tl 
strength of bones and sinews which we once we 
masters of. It is (as my author has it) as absurd 
an old man to wish for the strength of a youth, as 
would be in a young man to wish for the strength 
a bull or a horse. These wishes are both equal 
out of nature, which should direct in all things th 
are not contradictory to justice, law, and reaso 
But though every oln man has been young, and evei 
young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a mo 
unnatural misunderstanding between tiiose two stag 
of lite. This unhappy want of commerce arises fro 
the insolent arrogance or exuVtaiXYOM m -^owvh., an 
the imttioiial despondence ot ^\i-^\Vj \xx ^\^« 
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young man whose passion and ambition is to be good 
and wise, and an old one who lias no inclination to 
be lewd or debauched, are quite unconcerned in 
this speculation ; but the cocking young fellow who 
treads upon the toes of his elders, and the old fool 
who envies the saucy pride he sees him in, are the 
otgects of our present contempt and derision. Con- 
tempt and dension are harsh words; but in what 
manner can one give advice to a youth in the pur- 
suit and possession of sensual pleasures, or anbrd 
pity to an old man in tlie impotence and desire of 
enjoy ins them ? When young men in public places 
b^ray m their de}X)rtmeiit an abandoned resigna- 
tioo to their appetites, they give to sober minds a 
prospect of a despicable age, which, if uot inter- 
rupted by deatli in the midst of their follies, must 
certainly come. When an old man bewails the loss 
of such gratifications which are passed, he discovers 
a monstrous inclination to that which it is not in the 
eourse of Providence to recal. The state of an old 
man, who is dissatisfied merely for his being such, 
is the most out of ail measures of reason and good 
sense of any being we have any account of from the 
highest angel to the lowest worm. How miserable 
b the contemplation to consider a libidinous old 
man (while all created beings, besides himself and 
devils, are following the order of Providence) fret- 
ting at the course of things, and being ahuost the 
9ole maleconteut in the cieation. But let us a little 
reflect upon what he has lost by the number of years. 
The passions which he had in youth are not to be 
obeyed as they were then, but reason is more pow- 
erful now without the disturbance of them. An old 
gentleman tlie other day in discourse with a friend 
of his (reflecting upon some adventures they had in 
youth together) cried out, * Oh Jack, ll\o«5. \n«.x^ 
i^^jr daysl' ^ That h true/ repUed Vua iritisA^ "^ V>sx 
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methinks we go about our business more quietlj 
than we did then/ One would think it should m 
no small satisfaction to have gone so far in our jour- 
ney that the heat of the day is over with us. When 
life itself is a fever, as it is in licentious youth, the 
pleasures of it are no other than the dreams of a 
man in that distemper ; and it is as absurd to wish 
the return of that season of life, as for a man in 
health to be sorry for the loss of gilded palaces, fdiiy 
walks, and flowery pastures, with which he remem- 
bers he i^as entertaiued in the troubled sluml>crs oi 
a At of sickness. 

As to all the rational and wortliy pleasures of our 
being, the conscience of a good fame, the contem- 
plation of another life, the respect and commerce ol 
honest men, our capacities for such enjoyments are 
enlarged by years. While health endures, the latter 
part of lite, in the eye of reason, is certainly tlie 
more eligible. The memory of a well-spent youtL 
gives a |H;ateablo, unmixed > and elegant pleasure to 
the mii'-d; ami tu such who are so unfortunate as 
not to iiv able to look back on youth with satisfac- 
tion, they may give themselvis no little consolatior 
that tJiey are under no temptation to repeat tlieii 
follicsy and that they at present despise them. I 
was prettily said, ' He that would be l<»ng an ok 
man, nmst begin early to be one:' It is too late t( 
resign a thing at\er a man is rr)l)bed of it ; therefon 
it is necessary that l>efore the arrival of age \sv. bi< 
adieu to the pursuits of youth, otherwise sensual ha 
bits will live in our imaginations, when our limb 
cannot be subservient to them. The poor fello\ 
who lost his arm last siege, will tell you, he feels tli 
fingers that are buried in Tlandtrs ache every col< 
morning at Chelsea. 

The fond humour of ap\H"driuf^ li\ the "[ji^ and fi 
shJoDiible world, and beu\^ AW^AwvXvivV ^w \\\n 
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excell^Mnes, is what makes youth have age in con- 
tempt, and makes age resign witli so ill a grace the 
qualifications of youth : but this in both sexes is in- 
verting all tiling, and turning tlie natural course of 
our minds, which should build their approbations 
and dislikes upon what nature and reason dictate, 
into dbimera and confusion. 

Age in a virtuous person, of either sex, carries in 
it an authority wiiich makes it preferable to all the 
pleasures of youth. If to be saluted, attended, and 
coDSiilted with deference, are instances of pleasure, 
they are such as never fail a virtuous old age. In 
the enumeration of the imperfections and advan- 
tages of the younger and later years of man, they 
are so near in their condition, that, metliinks, it slioulci 
be incredible we see so little commerce of kindness 
between them. If we consider youth and age with 
l^Jj regarding tlie affinity to death, youth has 
many more chances to be near it than age; what 
youth can say more than an old man, ' lie shall live 
until night ?' Youth catches distempers more easily, 
its sickness is more violent, and its recovery more 
doubtful. The youth indeed hopes for many more 
days, so cannot the old man. The youth's hopes 
are ill grounded; tor what is more foolish than to 
place anv confidence upon an uncertainty? But th« 
old man has not room so much as to hope ; he is still 
happier tlian tlie youth, he has already en,)o\ed what 
the other does but hope for. One wishes to live 
long, the other has lived long. But, alas, is there 
any thing in human life, the duration of which can 
be called long ? Tliere is nothing which must end, 
to be valued for its continuance. If hours, days, 
months, and years pass away, it is no matter what 
hour, what day, what month, or what year we die. 
The applause of a good actor is due to him at what- 
ff^sc^a^ Qf tk^fky he makes \u8i exU^ \X Vk ^'^^ 
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in the life of a man of sense, a short life b sufficient 
to manifest himself a man of honour and virtue; 
when he ceases to be such he has lived too long, 
and while he is such, it is of no consequence to him 
how long he shall be so, provided he is so to hti 
life's end. T. 
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Nemo repenteftat turpissimus 

JUV^ Sat. ii. ai. 

No man e*er reach'd the heights of vice at fint. 

TATE. 



* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* You are frequent in tlie mention of matters, 
which concern the feminine world, and take upon 
vou to be very severe a»rainst men uj>on all those 
occasions: but all tiiis while 1 am afraid vou have 
l>een ver\' little conversant with women, or vou 
would know the generality of tliem arc not so angry 
as you imai^ne at the general vices among us. I 
am apt to believe (bogging your pardon) that you 
are still what I myself was once, a queer modest 
fellow; and therefore, for your information, shall 
give you a short account of myself, and the reasons 
why I was forced to wench, drink, play, and do 
every thing which are necessary to the character 
of a man of wit and pleasure, to be well with the 
ladies. 

* You are to know then that I was bred a genile- 
man, and had the tiuishing part of my education 

twdu' a man of great yrob\lN, >n\X» 'axvV V-s^waw^^ \v^ 
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e of our universities. I will not deny but this 
ide my behaviour and mien bear in it a figure of 
ought rather than action; and a man of a (juite 
Dtrary character, who never thought in his life. 
Hied me one day upon it, and said, ' he believed I 
IS stiii a virgin. Theie was a young lady of vir- 
e present, and I was not dis)>leai»ed to favour the 
sinuation; but it had a quite contrary elfect from 
!iat I expected. I was ever after treated with 
eat coldness both by that ludy and all the rest of 
f acquaintance. In a very little time I never 
me into a room but I could hear a whisper, ' Here 
mes the maid.' A girl of humour would on some 
cason say, ' Why, how do you know more than 

gr of us.^ An expression of that kind was gene- 
j followed by a loud laugh. In a word, for no 
ber fault m the world than that they really thought 
e as innocent as themselves, I became of no con- 
qaence among them, and was received always 
lOD tlie foot of a jest. This made so strong an 
ipression upon me, that I resolved to be as agrees 
lie as the best of the men who laughed at me ; but 
observed it was nonsense for me to be impudent at 
St among those who knew nie. My character for 
odesty was so notorious wherever I had hitherto 
speared, that I resolved to shew my new face in 
iw quarters of the world. My first step 1 chose 
th judgment; for I went to Astrop"^, and came 
mn among a crowd of academics, at one dash, 
e impudentest fellow they had ever seen in their 
es. Flushed with this success, I made love and 
IS happy. Upon this conquest I thought it would 
unlike a gentleman to stay long with my mistress^ 

* Astrop-wcll» mO\foi(Uiire; into wbich Doctor Radclifle 
lit a toad.* 
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and crossed the country to Bury*. I could sife 
you a very good account of myself at that |Hace 
also. tAt these two ended my first summer d 
gallantry. The winter following, you would woO' 
der at it, but I relapsed into modesty upon com> 
ing among people of figure in London, >et not sc 
much but that the ladies who had formerly laughed 
at me| said, * Bless us! how wonderAilly that gcft 
tleman is improved!' Some familiarities about th 
play-houses towards the end of the ensuing winto; 
made me conceive new herpes of adventures. Anc 
instead of returning the next summer to Aatrop oi 
Bury, I thought myself qualified to go to Epaom, 
and followed a youn^ woman, whose relations wen 
jealous of my place m her fiivour, to Scarborough 
I carried my point, and in my third year asimed U 
go to Tunbndge, and in the autumn of tne mm 
year made my appearance at Bath. I was now gol 
mto the way of talk proper for ladies, and was run into 
a vast acquaintance among them, which I alwayi 
unproved to the best advantage. In all this course 
of time, and some years following, I found a sohci 
modest man was always looked upon by both sexei 
as a precise unfashioned fellow of no life or spirit. 
It was ordinary for a man who had been drunk it 
good company, or passed a night with a wench, t« 
speak of it next day before women for whom he 
had the greatest respect. He was reproved, |)er 
haps, with a blow of the fan, or with an < oh fiet 
but the an^ lady still preserved an apparent ap- 
probation m her countenance. He was called' 8 
strange wicked fellow, a sad wretch; he shrugs hii 
shoulders, swears, receives another blow, swean 
again he did not know he swore, and all was well. 
Vpu might often see men game in the presence ol 

* Smy^ifair, A pl^ce of f^iji^oioa^^^ t^&oiu 
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women, and throw at once for more than they were 
worth, to recommend themselves as men of spirit. 
I found by long experience that the loosest principles 
and most abandoned behaviour, carried all before 
them iu pretensions to women of fortune. The en- 
couragement given to |)eople of tliis stam)> made 
me soon throw off the remaining impressions of a 
sober education. In the above-mentioned places, 
as well as in town, I always kept coni))uuy with 
those who lived most at large; and in the process 
uf time I was a pretty rake among the men, and 
a very pretty fellow amtmg the women. 1 must 
confess, I had some melancholy hours upon tiie ac* 
count of the narrowness of my fort une, but my con 
science at the same time gave me tlie ci)iiiturt that I 
had qualified myself for marrying a fortune. 

* Whenl had lived in this manner for some time, and 
became thus accomplished, 1 was now in the t\^tilty- 
seventh year of my age, and about the forty-seventh 
of my constitution, my health an<l osiate wastuig 
very last; when I happened to fall into fhe com- 
|>any of a very ])retty young lady in her own dispo- 
nl. I entertained the company, as we men of gdl- 
^laiitry generally do, with the many ha))s and dis- 
asters, watchings under wiiidows, csca|)cs from 
jealous husbands, and several other ])erils. The 
young thing was wonderfully charmed Avith one 
that knew the world so well, and talked so fnie; 
^ with Desdemona, all her lover said ati'ected her ; 
' * it was strange, it was wondrous strange.' In a 
word, I saw the impression I had made upon her, 
and with a very little application the pretty thing 
lias mariied me. There is so much charm in her 
innocence and beauty, that I do now as nmcli detest 
the course 1 have been in tbr many years, as 1 ever 
did before I riitercd into it. 
' What I iiJiend, i\lr. Spectator, \)^' \\\VC\\\% *^ 
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thb to jou, u thtt you would, before ;jron go ^ 
further with your panegyrics on the fiur sex, gin 
them some lectures upon their silly 8|q>iobatioBi, 
It is that I am weaiy of vice, and that it was not 
my natural way, that I am now so far recovered ■ 
not to bring tlib believing dear creature to contenqit 
and poverty for her generosity to me. At the sam 
time tell the youth of good education of our so, 
that they take too little care of improving theoBsdivi 
in little things. A good air at entering mto a nxMi, 
a proper audacity in expressing himself with gaielj 
and gracefulness, i^ouid make a young gentfema 
of virtue and sense capable of discountenand^i 
the shallow impudent togues, that shine among th 
women. 

* Mr. Spectator, I do not doubt but yon are I 
verv sagacious person, but you are so great wilfc 
Tully of late, uiat I fear you will ccmtemn thai 
things as matters of no consequence : but believe 
me, sir, they aie of the highest importance to ira* 
luan litie; and if you can do auy tiling towards open- 
iug lair eyes, you wili lay an obligation upon all 
your contemporaries who are fathers, husbands, id 
brothers to females. 

Your most affectionate humble servant, 

SIMON HOI^SYCOAia/ 

T, 



■ i. 

t 
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HOR. An Poet t. *$U 

Tliese tluiigB which now seem frifoloofl and slight^ 
WiU proYe of lerioos consequence. 

ROSCOMMON. 

HAYS more than once taken notice of an indecent 
ioenoe taken in discourse, wherein the conversation 
m one part is involuntary, and the effect of some 
lecesaary circumstance. This happens in travel- 
ing tc^ther in the same hired coach, sitting near 
9ach other in any public assembly, or the like. I 
bave, upon making observations of this sort, re- 
wived innumerable messages from that part of the 
Bar aex whose lot in life it is to be of any trade or 
pablic way of life. Thev are all, to a woman, ur- 
gent with me to lay berore the world the unhappy 
circumstances they are under, from the unreasonable 
liberty which is taken in their presence, to talk on 
what subject it is thought fit by every coxcomb who 
wants understanding or breeding. One or two of 
these complaints I shall set down. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I KEEP a cofiee-house, and am one of those 
whom you have thought fit to mention as an Idol 
some time ago. I suffered a good deal of raillery 
upon that occasion; but shall heartily forgive you, 
who are the cause of it, if you will do me justice in 
another point. What I ask of nou, \&» \.o ^cc^^z^soX 
my castomen (wbQ are otheiwiae \ers ^qk^^l ^»a^ 

J 
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that I am unavoidably hasped in my bar, aud caum 
help hearing the improper discourses they ai 
pleased to entertain me with. They strive v/\ 
shall say the most immodest things -in my hearin 
At the same time half a dozen of them loll at tl 
bar staring just in my face, ready to interpret n 
looks and gestures according to their own imagiD 
tions. In this fiassive condition I know not wlie 
to cast my eyes, place my hands, or what to empl< 
myself in. But this confusion is to be a jest, and 
hear them say in the end, with an insipid air 
mirth aud subtlety, Let her alone, she knows 
well as we, for all she looks so. Good Mr Sped 
tor, persuade gentlemen that it is out of all decenc 
Say it is possible a woman may be modest and y 
keep a publir;-house. Be pleased to argue, that 
truth the afiront is the more unpardonable becaa 
I am obliged to suffer it, and cannot % from it. 
do assure you, sir, the cheerfulness of lite whi< 
would arise from the honest gain I have, is utter 
lost to me, from the en<llcss, flat, impertinent pie 
santries which I hear from morning to night. In 
word, it is too much for me to hear; and I desi 
^ou to acquauit them, that I will keep pen and ii 
at the bar, and write down all they say to nie, ai 
send it to you for the press. It is possible when tin 
see how empty what they speak, without the adva 
tage of an iuipudt'ut countenance and gesture, w 
ap[)ear, they may come to some sense of themselvt 
aud the insults they are guilty of towards me. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble servant, 

THE IDOL.' 

This reiiresentation is so ,just, that it is hard 
S])eak of it without an indignation which perha] 
would ap{>car tv^o clcvAled \o svicXv vjl^ cuw\ii ^^ 
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of this inhttinan treatment, where they see they af- 
fiont a modest, pkiin, and ingenuous behaviour. This 
correspondent is not the only sufferer in tliis kind, for 
I have long letters both from the Royal and New- 
Exchange on the same subject They tell me that a 
joong mp cannot buy a pair of gloves, but he is at 
the Mime time straining for some ingenious ribaldiy to 
ny to the young woman who helps them on. It is no 
■nil addition to the calamity, that the rogues buy as 
btfid as the plainest and modestest customers they 
lave ; besides which> they loll upon their counters 
lalf aa hour longer than they need, to drive away 
other customers, who are to share their impertinen- 
.cies with the miilmer, or go to another shop. Letters 
.from Change-alley are full of the same evil ; and the 
■girls tell me, except I can chase some eminent mer- 
chants firom their shops they shall in a short time fail. 
It is very unaccountable, that men can have so little 
deference to all mankind who pass by them, as to 
bear being leen toymg by twos and threes at a time, 
with no other purpose but to appear gay enough to 
haep up a light conversation or common-place jests, 
io tne mjury of her whose credit is certainly hurt by 
Ik, though their own may be strong enough to bear 
it. When we come to have exact accounts of these 
conversations, it b not to be doubted but that tlieir 
discourses will raise the usual style of buying and 
selling. Instead of tlie plain downright lying, and 
asking and bidding so unequally to what they will 
really eive and take, we may hope to have from these 
fine foULS an exdmnge of comphments. There must 
certainly be a great deal of pleasant difierence between 
the commerce of lovers, and that of all other dealers, 
who are, in a kind, adversaries. A sealed bond, or a 
bank-note, would be a pretty gallantry to convey un- 
en into the hands of one whom a director is charmed 

VOL. VJII, L 
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with ; otherwise the ci^-loiterers are still more ann 
sonahle than those at the other end of the tuwn. . 
the New«£xchange they are eloqnent for want 
cash, hut in the dty diey ought with ca^ to sopf 
their want of eloquence. 

If one misht be serious on this mwailiiiff ibi 

one mightlbsem, thit it » a m^ndho^tU 

when tbe world is mercenary even to the biiyiq( ft 

seUins our very persons ; tlnit young women, tlMM| 

Ihey have never so ^reat attractions from natiire, i 

never the nearer bemg happily dtHposed of in fli 

riage ; I say, it is very bara under this n e c c s g ilyy 

sbdl not be possible (or them to go into a ¥m * 

Uade for their maintenance^ but dieir very ezoefle 

des and personal perfections shall be a dnadvanlil 

to. them, and subject them to be treated as if Ih 

stood there to sell their persons to |»ostitutioB. Ita 

cannot be a more melancholy drcumstance to onewl 

has made any observation in the world, than one < 

those erring creatures exposed to bankruptcy. MIn 

that happens, none of those toying fools will do n 

more than any other man they meet, to preserve hi 

from infamy, insult, and distemper. A woman is ui 

turally more helpless than the other sex ; and a ma 

of honour and sense should have this in his view i 

all manner of commerce with her. Were this we 

weighed, inconsideration, ribaldry, and nonsensi 

would not be more natural to entertain women will 

tlian men ; and it would be as much impertinence t 

fo into a shop of one of these young women withou 
uyiog, as into that of any other trader. T shall ea^ 
this speculation with a letter I have received from i 
pretty milliner in the city. 
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' MR. SPECTATOB, 

'I HAVE read your account of beauties, and 
was not a little surprised to find no character of my- 
self in it. I do assure you I have little else to do but 
to ^ve audience, as I am such. Here are merchants 
of no small consideration, who call in as certainly as 
Aey.go to 'Change, to say something of my roguish 
eye. And here is one who makes me once or twice 
a week tumble over all my goods^ and then owns it 
was only a gallantry to see me act with these pretty 
hands ; then lays out three-pence in a little ribband 
for his wnstbands, and thinks he is a man of great 
vivacity. There is an ugly thing not far off me, whose 
shep is firequented only by people of business, that is 
all day long as busy as possible. Must I that am a 
keauty be treated with for notliing but my beauty ? 
Be pleased to assign rates to my kind glances, or make 
all pay who come to see me, or I shall be uudone by 
ny admirers for want of customers. Albacinda, . £u- 
dosia, and all the rest would be used just asms are, 
if they were in our condition ; therefore pray consi* 
der tlie distress of us the lower order of bcsiuties^ and 
IshaHbe 

Your obliged humble servant' 
T. 
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WiMQ once Aqp htfjit tvofee iMte trndor TOfWi 
An peijoi'd, dbett aion cfanvfaig grow ? 

. * • "■ ■ - . - 

I ]K> not thiiik any tiniff ooirid anbe a P^**" 
Mtortammeiit, thaa the nitbry «f tlie ragoiM 
wmrittt unong Ak inHMi A^ to tne n 
iliii town. IniftaA an- aoooint fve- oughtto hp 
Cddifiil oeofeMiQa of «aclrt kbdy forwnit she I 
such aad stich a raan^ and he ought to toll us by i 
particular action or dres* he believed he shoal 
most jKCceisful. As tor my part, I have always n 
as cdP a judgment when a man dresses for thi 
dies, as when he is equipped fon hunting or coun 
The woman's man is a person in his air and behav 
quite di^rent from the rest of our species^ .. 
garb is more loose and negligent, bis manner n 
soft and' indolent ; that is to say, in both these c 
there is an apparent endeavour to appear uuconcei 
and careless. In catching; birds the fowlers ha 
method of imitating their voices, to bring then 
the snare ; and your women's men have always a % 
litude of the creature they hope to betray, in t 
own conversation. A woman's man is very knoi 
in all that passes from one family to another, 
pretty little <^ciousnesses, is not at a loss whs 
good for a cold, and it b not amiss if he has a be 
of spirits in his pocket ii^ case of an^ sudden i^i 
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Curiosity having been my prevailing passion, and 
indeed die sole entertainment of my life, I have 
Bometimes made it my business to examine the course 
of intrigues as well as the manners and accomplish- 
ments of such as have been most successful that 
vay. In all my observation, I never knew a man 
of good understanding a general favourite ; some sin- 
gularity in hb behaviour, some whim in his way of 
life, and what would have made him ridiculous 
imong the men, has recommended him to the other 
ex. I should be very sorry to ofiend a people so 
brtunate as these of whom I am speaking ; but let 
ny one look over the old beaux, and he wUl find the 
nan of success was remarkable for quarrelling im- 
pertineotly for their sakes, for dressing unlike the 
est of the world, or passing his days in an insipid 
sudnify about die fair sex to gain the figure he 
Bade amount them. Add to this, that he must have 
he rq)utation of being well with other women, to 
ileaae any one woman of gallantry ; for you are to 
aoWy that there is a mighty ambidon among the 
\At part of the sex to gain slaves from the dominion 
if otbers. My friend Will Honeycomb says it was 
L common bite with liim, to lay suspicions that he 
ras favoured by a lady's enemy, that b, some rival 
leauty, to be well with herself, A Utde spite b 
latural to a great beauty : and it b ordinary to snap 
ip a disagreeable fellow lest another should have 
mn. That impudent toad Bareface fares well among 
ill the ladies he converses with, for no other reason 
a the world but that he has the skill to keep them 
irom explanation with one another. Did they know 
here b not one who hkes him in her heart, each 
rould declare her scorn of him the next moment ; 
mt he b well received by them becs^use it is the 
ashion, and opposition to each other brings them 
nsentihJj into an imitation of e^di a\bftt. V(V^ 
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adds to him the greatest grace is, that the pleasa 
thief, as they call him, is the most inconstant en 
ture livmg, has a wonderful deal of wit and humoi 
and never wants something to say ; besides all whii 
he has a most spiteful dangerous tongue if you shot 
provoke him. 

To make a woman's man, he must not be a n 
of sease, or ^ fool ; the business is to entertain, a 
it is much better to have a faculty of arguing, tt 
a capacity of judging right. But the pleasantest 
all the women's equips^e are your regular visitan 
these are volunteers in their service, withoqt ho] 
of pay or preferment. It is enough that they i 
lead out from a pqblic place, that they ^e admit 
on a public day, and can be allowed to pass av 
part of that heavy load, their time, in the comp 
of the fair. But commend me above all others 
those who are known for your miners of ladi 
these are the choicest spirits which our age p 
duces. We have several of these irresistible gen 
men among ms when the company is in town. Th 
fellows are accomplished witn the knowledge of 
ordinary occurrences about court and town, have t 
sort of good-breeding which is exclusive of all n 
rality, and consists only in being publicly decf 
privately dissolute. 

It is wonderful how far a fond opinion of her 
can carry a woman, to make \^er have the least 
gard to a professed known woman's man; but 
scarce one of all the women who are in the tour 
gallantries ever hears any thing of what is the cc 
mon sense of sober minds, but are entertained ^ 
a continual round of flatteries, tliey cannot be n 
tresses of themselves enough to make arguments 
their own conduct from the behaviour of these n 
to others. It is so far otherwise, that a gene 
Ame for falsehood in tViVs \3xvCl^ Vs ?i \^c:c^\««v<t\> 

7 . . . . 
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tion ; and the coxcomb, loaded with tlie favours of 
manY others, b redvcd like a victor that disdains his 
trophies, to be a victim to the present charmer. 

If you see a man more full of gesture than ordi- 
nary in a public assembly, if loud upon no occasion, 
if negUgent of the company rouud him, and yet lay- 
ins wait for destroying by that negligence, you may 
take it for granted that he has ruined many a fair 
one. The woman's man expresses himself wholly in 
that motion which we call strutting. An elevated 
cheat, a [Hnched hat, a measurable step, and a sly 
surveying eye, are the marks of him. Now and then 
vou see a gentleman with all these accomplishments ; 
but, alas, any one of them is enough to undo thou- 
sands : when a gentleman with such perfections adds 
to it suitable learning, there should be public warning 
of his residence in town, that we may remove our 
wives and daughters. It happens sometimes that such 
a fine man has read all tlie miscellany poems, a few of 
our comedies, and has the translation of Ovid's Epis- 
tles by heart. ^ Oh if it were possible that such a 
one could be as true as he b charming ! but that b 
too much, the women will share such a dear false 
man : a little gallantry to hear him talk one would 
indulge one's self in, let him reckon the sticks of 
one's fan, say something of the Cupids in it ; and 
tlieii call one so many soft names which a man of 
his learning has at his fingcrs'-ends. There sure is 
f ome excuse for frailty, when attacked by such force 
against a weak woman.' Such is tlie soliloquy of 
many a lady one might name, at the sight of one ot 
tliose who makes it no iniquity to go on from day to 
day in the sin of woman-slaughter. 

It b certain tliat people are got into a way of 
afiectation, with a manner of overlookmg the most 
solid virtues, and admiring the most trivial excelLcu- 
fies. The woman b so far from expec\!m^ \.o \wi ^»\3ir 
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tiMMsd ftr keiog m veiy iiijiididow a^ 
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IMITATED. 



That directiiig pow'r. 



Who fbrmft the genius in the natal hour : 
Tint God of oatnre, who, within us still, 
Indiaes our aetioni not oamtrauis our wilL 

POPE. 

I AM very much at a loss to express by ai 
that occurs to me in our language that whici 
derstood by indoles in Latin. The uatural 
tion to any particular art, science, profes 
trade, is very much to be consumed m the 
youth, and studied by men for their own 
when they form to themselves any scheme 
It is wonderfully hard indeed for a man to , 
his own capacity impartially. That may lot 
to. me which may appear little to another 
may be carried by rondness towards mysd 
#s to attempt things too 1u^ fot Ya) \akota 
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comptishinente. But it is not methinks so very dMfi- 
oilt a matter to make a juHsment of tlie abihties of 
others, eqwdally of those who are in their inikncy. 
My common-place book directs me on this occasion 
to mention the dawning of greatness in Alexander, 
who being asked in his youth to contend for a prize in 
tke Olympic games, answered he would, if ne had 
tags to run against him. Cassius, who was one of 
tte conspuaton acainst Caesar, ^ve as great a proof 
o^his temper, when in his childhood he struck a 
j)lay-fellow, the son of Sylla, for saying his father 
Was master iA the Roman people. Scipio is reported 
to have answered (when some flatterers at supper were 
Ming him what the Romans should do for a general 
tfter his deatli) ' Take Marius.' Marius was then a very 
S>oy, and had given no instances of his valour ; but it 
^^as visible to Scipio from the manners of the youth, 
Imt he had a soul formed for the attempt ana exe- 
cution of great undertakings. I must confess 1 have 
^cry often with much sorrow bewailed the misfortune 
tf the children of Great Britain, when I consider 
he ignorance and undisceming of the generality of 
choolniasters. The boasted liberty we talk of is 
\vX a mean reward for the long servitude, the many 
leart-aches and terrors, to which our childhood it 
xposed in going through a ^mmar-school. Many 
vf these stnpid tyrants exercise their cruelty without 
iny manner of distinction of the capacities of cjjil- 
Ireii, or the intention of parents m their behalf. 
There are many excellent tempers which are worthy 
o be nourished and cultivated with all possible dili- 
;ence and care, that were never designed to be 
icquainted with Arbtotle, Tally, or Virgil; and 
here are as many who have capacities for undcr- 
tanding every word those great persons have writ, 
ind yet w^re not born to have an^ relish of tlvt^i); 
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vntui^k Forwantof tbucovmooaiklobviDaidi 
oeroiiiig ia those who have tiie care of jreuth, weioM 
to many iumdred unaocountabla creaiiires evecy a| 
i[irhqiped op into gieat scholan^ that are for cf 
near a i^kt luuJkntandkig, and will never anivii 
it These are the scaora ai letten, and theia .|p 
generalW the men who are to teecJi otfaeis. .T) 
sense of shame fuid honour is jcipugh to keep 4 
world itself in, order withoot corporal punishaM 
much more to tnun the minds ot unconnipted p 
innocent children. It happens, I doubt not, ma 
tlian once in a year, that a lad is chastised fba 
blockhead, when it is good apprehension that mal 
him incapable of knowing what his teacher meai 
A brisk imafimiUion yery often may suggest an «0i 
which a lad could not have fiillen into, if he h 
been as heavy in coiyecturing as his master ia c 
plaioiog. But there is no mercy even towaida 
wrong interpretation of his meaning, the suffierii 
of the scholar's body are to rectify the mistakfis 
his mind. 

I am confident that no boy, who will not be ] 
lured to letters without blows, will ever be brou^ 
to any thing with them. A great or good mi 
must necessarily be the worse for such indignitif 
and it is a sad change, to lose of its virtue for t 
improvement of its knowledge. No one who 1 
gone through what they call a great school, l 
must remember to have seen children of excelk 
and ingenuous natures (as has afterwards appeal 
in their manhood) ; I say no man has passed throu 
this way of education, but must have seen an ins 
nuous creature expiring with shame, with pale lod 
beseechuig sorrow, and silent tears, throw up 
honest eyes, and kneel on its tender knees to an 
^orable blockhead to be forgiven the false qui 
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tity of a word in making a Ladn verse. The child b 
ponishedy and the next day lie commits a like crime, 
and so a thiid with the same consequence. I would 
fain ask any reasonable man, whether this lad, in the 
simpiidty of his native innocence, full of shame, and 
capable of any impression from that ^race of soul, 
was not fitter for any purpose m this life, than after 
tint spark of virtue is extinguished in him, though he 
is aUe to write tiveuty verses in an evening ? 

Seneca says, after his exalted way of talking, * As 
the immortal Oods never learnt any virtue, though 
they are endued with all that is good ; so there are 
some men who have so natural a propensity to what 
tli^ should follow, that they learn it almost as soon 
as they hear it' Phmts and vegetables are cultivated 
nto the production of finer fruits than they would 
vieid witnout that care ; and yet we cannot entertain 
hopes of producing a tender conscious spirit into 
acts of virtue, without tlie same methods as are used 
to cut timber, or give new shape to a piece of 
stone. 

It is wholly to this dreadful practice that we may 
attribute a certain hardiness and ferocity which some 
men, tlioush liberally educated, carry about them in 
all their bdaviour. To be bred like a gentleman, 
and punished like a malefactor, must, as we see it 
does, produce that illiberal sauciness which we see 
sometimes in men of letters. 

The Spartan boy who suffered the fox (which he 
had stolen and hid under his coat) to eat into his 

bowels, I dare say had not half the wit or petulance 
^ which we learn at great schools amon^ us: but the 

glorious sense of honour, or rather Mr of shame^ 

which he demonstrated in that action, was worth all 

the learning in the world without it. 

It is metliinks a very melancholy consideration^ 

that a little negligeace can spoil ns, Wl ^)k«X \iiAvAr 
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try 18 necessary to improve us ; the most excelk 
natures are soon depreciated, but evil tempers i 
long before they are exalted into good habits. ' 
help this by pumsbments, is the same thing as ki 
ing a man to cure him of a distemper; when 
conies to sufier punishment in that one circurastan 
lie b brought below the existence of a rational en 
ture, and u in the state of a brute that moves oi 
by the admonition of stripes. But since this ci 
torn of educating by the lash is suffered by the gi 
try of Great Britain, I would prevail only that hon 
heavy lads may be dismissed from slavery sooi 
than they are at present, and not whipped on 
their fourteenth or fifteenth year, whether they c 
pect any progress from them or not. Let the chil* 
capacity be forthwith examined, and he sent to soi 
mechanic way of life, without respect to his biri 
if nature designed him for nothing higher : let h 
^o before he has innocently suffered, and is debas 
mto a dereliction of mind for being what it is : 
guilt to be, a plain man. I would not here be su 
posed to have said, that our learned men of eitfa 
robe who have been whipped at school, are not si 
men of noble and liberal minds ; but I am sure th 
had been much more so than they are, had they nev 
suffered that infamy. 

But though there is so little care, as I have o 
^erved, taken, or observation made of the natui 
strain of men, it is no small comfort to me, as a Spc 
tator, tliat there b any right value set upon the bm 
indoles of other animals : as appears by the followr 
advertisement handed about tlie county of Lincol 
and subscribed by Enos Thomas, a person whom 
have not the honour to know, but suppose to be pr 
foundly learned in horse-flesh : 

'A chesnut horse wlW^Ol Cdi^-Ax, Vkx^Ws^ i-wB 
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Durcy, esquire, at Sedbury, near Richmond, in tlie 
county of York ; his graodam w'as his oJd royal mare, 
and got by Blunderbuss, which was got by Hemslv- 
Turk, and he got by Mr. Courant*s Arabian, which 
got Mr. Minsbul's Jews-Trump. Mr. Caesar sold him 
to a nobleman (coming five years old, when he had 
but one sweat) for three hunared guineas. A guinea 
a leap and trial, and a shilling the man. 

T. ENOS THOMAS.' 
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' Not Atfc nwimus ease nUui, 

MARTIAL, xiii. C. 

We know tiiese things to he mere trifles. 

Oct of a firm regard to impartiality, I pruit these 
letters, let tliem make for me or not. 

* MR. SPECTATOB, 

' I HAVE observed through the whole course 
of your rhapsodies (as you once very well called 
them) you are very industrious to overthrow all that 
many your superiors, who have gone before you, 
have made their rule of writing. I am now between 
fiOy and sixty, and had the honour to be well with 
the first men of taste and gallantry in the joyous 
rejgn of Charles the Second. We then had, I hum- 
bly presume, as good understandings among us as 
any now can pretend to. As tor yourself, Mr. Spec- 
tator^ you seem with the utmost arrogance to under- 
mwe the very /unc/anientals upou v^VutVi y*^ t^'^:- 

VOL. VIII. M 



ihwied o m teh w L It is noiMtioai to in! tt( 
tmm<t vA« 9aift(t deny tfiat libiKmt ii 'it 
M lAy ' tUii|( ^dflft 'iMt p^efUncti^ thit' ini^ 
ii ««ot^ lh» bM nle Of Me, or viitiMi te 
Mij^ Mffte kut ImMi «d «Mftie. Wk I 
■MR'to do bolM |Nit ft iftdy in • good humt 
«ll we cdoM iiHMl roHowed of cotine. Theta: 
joortUly. Mri }o«r diM9oafKs of Mother J 
the wtiy mm of Anrth and good-honKnir. 1 
do not ▼aloe tfajadf on tliy reason at that eii 
rate, and iht digpity of human .nature; t 
wordfov it, a •ettiiu^4og has as good reasoi 
man m Enriand. md yon (as by yonr dhin 
would thfaSk jon do) set up for henig in yh 
town, you dionid have fidwn in with the 
pawion and appetite; yovrsongs had then 
every pretty mouth- in &n|^and, and your fii 
tichs had been the maxims of the fair and the' 
walk: by : but, alas, sir» what can you hope fo 
entertaiuing |ieop]e with what must needs mal 
like themselves worse than they did before tli 
you? Had yon made it your business to i 
Corinna charming, though inconstant, to fin< 
thmg in human nature itself to make Zoilus 
himself for being fond of her ; and to make ey< 
m good commerce with his own reflections, ^ 
done somethii^ worthy our applause ; but* 
sh*, we shall not commend you tor disappro* 
I have a great deal more to say to you, bul 
sum it an up in this one remark. In short, 
do not write 13ce a gentleman. 

lam, SIR, 
Your most humble ser 

* Spect in folio. Altered in the 8vo. of 1712, w 
wav left out. 
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' MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ The other day we were several of us at 
a tea-table, and accordiug to custom and vour own 
advioe had the Spectator read among us* It ni'as 
that paper wherem you are pleased to treat with 
gve^t freedom that diaracter which you call a wo- 
bha's man. We gave up all the kinds you have 
■WBtioDed, except those who, you say, are our con- 
itant visitants. I was upon the occasion commis- 
floned by the company to write to you and tell you, 
** that we shall not part with the men we have at 
present, until the men of sense think lit to relieve 
theiu, and give us their company in their stead/' 
You cannot imagiue but that we love to hear reason 
and good sense better than the ribaldry we are at 
present entertained with, but we must have com- 
pany, and among us very inconsiderable is better 
than none at all. We are' made for the cements of 
society, and came into the world to create relations 
ikmuugst mankind ; and solitude is an unnatural be- 
ing to us. If the men of good understanding would 
forget a Uttle of their severity, they would imd their 
account in it ; and their wisdom would have a plea- 
sure iu it, to which they are now strangers. It is 
natural among us when men have a true relish of our 
company and our value, to say every thing with a 
better grace: and there is without designing it some- 
thing ornamental iu what men utter before women, 
which is lost or neglected in conversations of men 
only. Give me leave to tell you, sir, it would do 
you no great harm if you yourself came a little more 
into our company : it would certainly cure you of a 
certain positive and determining manner in which you 
talk sometimes. In hopes of your amendment, 

lam, SIR, your^tuUfit^adftt.* 



|: 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Your professed regard to the fair sex, may 
perhaps make them value your admonitioiis when 
they will not those of other men. I desire you, sir, 
to repeat some lectures upon subjects which j^oa 
have now and then in a cursory manner only jmt 
touched. I would have a Spectator wholly writ 
upon good-breeding; and after you have asserted 
that time and place are to be Very much considered 
in all our actions, it will be proper to dwell upon 
behaviour at church. On Sunday last a grave and 
reverend man preached at our church. There was 
somethbg particular in his accent, but without any 
manner of affectation. This particularity a set of 
gigglers thought the most necessary thing to be taken 
notice of in his whole discourse, and made it an oc- 
casion of mirth during the whole time of sermon. 
You should see one of them ready to burst behind a 
fan, another pointing to a companion in another 
seat, and a fourth with an arch composure, as if she 
would if possible stille her laughter. There were 
many geiitlenieii who looked at tliem stedfastiy, but 
this they took for oghng and admiring tiiem. There 
was one of the merry ones in particular, that found 
out but just then tliat she had but live fingers, for 
she fell a reckoning the pretty pieces of ivory over 
and over again, to find herself employment and not 
laugh out. Would it not be expedient, Mr. Spec- 
tator, that the ciiurch warden should hold up his 
wand on these occasions, and keep the decency of 
the place as a magistrate does the peace iu a tumult 
elsewhere ?* 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I AM a woman's man, and read with a veiy 
fine lady your paper, wherein you fall upon us whom 
vou envy: what do you think. I did? You must 
know she was dressing, I read the Spectator to her, 
and &he lauglied at the places where slie thou^t I 
was touched ; I threw away yoiur moral, and taking 
np her girdle cried out. 

Give me bat wliat tiiis ribband bomid, 
Take all the rest the * siui*' goes round t. 

^ She smiled, sir, and said you were a pedant ; so 
say of me what \ou please, read Seneca and quote 
him against me if you think fit. 

lam, SIR, 

T. Your humble servant.' 



No 159. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 17U. 



Ojumot, qua nunc obduda fnenti 



JUortaUs hebetat tisus tibi, et humida circuw 

Caligut, nubem eripiam 

VIRG. JEn. il. GOI. 

The cloud, wliich, intercepting the clear light, 
Haiigs o*er tliy eyes, and blunts thy mortal sight, 
I win remove 

When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among otliers I met witli one iiititled. The Visions 

* World. t From Waller's verses on a lady's girdle. 

M 2 
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of Mim, which I have read over vidi great pki- 
Hune. I inteixl to give it to the public whea I liave 
no other entertuoment for them ; and shall bepi 
with the Ant visioii, which I have tnmshUed wnd 
finr word as follows : 

' On the fifth day of the moon, which according 
to the cttstODi of my fbrefathers I always keep holj, 
after havmg washed myself and oflfered np my mon- 
nig devotions, I ascended the high hills of fiagdat^' 
in order to pass the rest of the day in meditatioa 
and prayer. As I was here airing myself on tfas 
tops of uie mountains, I fell into a |mxfi>und xonteoH 
plation on the vanity of human liie^ and passibg 
from one thouglit to another, -'* Surely,'' said I, ** man 
is but a shadow, and- life a dream." Whilst I was. 
thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the summit of 
a rock that was not &r ttota me, where I discovered 
one in the hahit of a sheplierd, with a little musical 
instrument in his hand. As I looked upon him be 
applied it to liis lips, and began to play upon it. 
The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought 
into a variety of tunes that were inexpressibly melo- 
dious, and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those hea- 
venly airs that are played to the departed semis of 
good men upon tlieir iirst arrival in Paradise, to wear 
out the impressions of the last agonies, and qualify 
them for the pleasures of that happy place. My 
heart melted away in secret raptures. 

' I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a Genius ; and that several had 
been entertained with music who had passed by 
it, but never heard that the musician had before 
niade himself visible. When he had raised uiv 
thou«^ts by those transporting airs which he played, 
to taste the pleasures of his conversation, as I looked 
upon iiim like one astonished, he beckoned to me, 
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id by the waviDg of his hand directed me to ap- 
oach the phice where he sat. I drew near with 
at reverence which is due to a superior uature; 
d as my heart was intirely subdued by the cap- 
ating strains I had heard, 1 fell down at his feet 
d wept. The genius smiled upon me with a look 

compassion and aflability that &miliarixed him to 
f imagination, and at once dispelled all the iears 
d apprehensions with which I approached him. 
e lifted uie from the ground, and taking me by the 
ndy ** Mirza/' said lie, '^ 1 have heard thee in thy 
liloquies ; follow me." 

* He then led me to tlie higliest pinnacle of the 
ek, and placing me on the top of it, *' Cast thy 
es eastward," said he, *•' and tell me what thou 
?8t." *' 1 see, said I, *•*• a huge valley, and a prodi- 
His tide of Heater rolling through it.'* '' The valley 
It thou seesr," said he, ^' is the Vale of Misery, and 
fi tide of water tliat thou seest, is part of the <;rcat 
le of eternity." '' What is the reason," said 1, *Mliat 
e tide 1 see rises out ol' a thick nn'st at one end, 
d again loses itself in a thick mist at the other ?" 
M'hat thou seest/* said he, " is that |>ortion of eter- 
y which is called time, me^isured out by the sun, 
i readiing from the beginning of the world to its 
isumniation.*' " Examine now," said he, *^ this 
: tliat is bouiideil with darkness at both ends, and 
I me what tlioii discovercst in it " ** 1 st»e a hri<ljre," 
d I, ^* standing in tlie midst of the ti<le." '* 'I'hc 
dge thou seest," said he, *' is human hfe, consider 
attentively." IJpon a more leisurely survey of it, 
bund diat it consisted of threescore and ten entire 
:he8, with several broken arches, which added to 
ise that were entire, made up tlie number about 

hundred. As 1 was countmg tlie arches, the 
lius told me that this bridge consisted at tir^t of 
housaud arches : but that a great flood swept away - 
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the rest* and left the bridge in the rainoiis condition 
1 now beheld it. " But tell me further/ mid hf» 
*^ whit thou discoverest on iC *' I see multitudci 
of people paiong over iC said I, " apd a Mack dond 
banging on each end of it" As I looked more atten* 
timy^ I saw several of the passengcn .droppin| 
through the bridge into the great tide that Saw A 
iindorneath It ; am upon iartber examination, pci- 
oeived there were innumeiaUe trapdoors that kq 
ooncealed m the bridge, which the passengen n0 
sooner trod .upon^ but they fell through them, into 
the tide, and unmediately disappeared. These bid* 
den pit-fidls were set very thidc at the entrance of 
the biidge, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud, but laany of them fell int» 
them. They grew thinner towards tJie middte, but 
multiplied and lay closer together toward^ the end 
of the arches that were entire. 

* There were indeed some persons, but their num- 
ber was very small, that continued a kind of hob* 
bling march on tlie broken arclies, but fell throu^ 
one after another, beiug quite tired and spent with 
so long a walk. 

^ I passed some time in the contemplation of this 
wonderful structure, and the great variety of objects 
which it presented. My heart was filled with a 
deep melancholy to 'see several dropping unexpect- 
edly in tlie midst of mirth and jollity, and catching 
at every thing that stood by them to save- them- 
selves. Some were looking up towards heaven in a 
thouglitful posture, and in the midst of a speculation 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were 
very busy in the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in 
thenr eyes and danced before them; but often when 
they thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed and down they sunk. In this 
confusion of ob.jects, I observed some with scimitars 
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m their hands, and others with urinals, who ran to 
and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons 
on trap-doors which did not seem to lie in their way, 
and which they might have escaped had they not 
been thus forced upon them. 

* Tlie centus seeing me indulge myself on this 
mdanchoiy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
CBOOgh upon it. ** Take thine eyes off the bridge," 
Mid he, '' and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend." Upon looking up, 
" what mean," said I, '^ those great flights of birds 
that are peipetualiy hovering about the bridge, and 
settling upon it from time to time ? I see vultures, 
harpies, ravens, cormorants, aud among many otiier 
feathered creatures several little whiged boys, that 
perch in great numbers upon tlie middle arches.'^ 
'' These,*' said the genius, ** are Envy, Avarice, Super- 
stition, Despair, Love, with the like cares and pas- 
sions that infest human life. 

' I here fetched a deep sigh. '' Alas," said I, " man 
was made in vain ! how is he given away to misery 
and mortality! tortured in life, and swallowed up 
in death !" The genius being moved with compas- 
sHHi towards me, bid' me quit so uncomfortable a pro- 
n>cct. *' Lock no more," said he, '^ on man in the 
first stage of his existence, in his setting out for eter- 
nity; but cast thine eye on that thick mist into 
which the tide bears the several generations of mor- 
tals that fall into it. I directed my ^ght as I was 
ordered, and (whether or no the good genius 
strengthened it with any supernatural force, or dissi- 
pated part of the mist that was before too thick for 
tlie eye to penetrate) 1 saw the valley opening at 
the farther end, aud spreading forth into an immense 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant numing 
through tbe midst of it, and dividing it into two 
equaJ jutrts. The clouds still vested ou qq& \>3^2i ^\ 
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it, insomuch that I could discover nothiug in it : hul 
the other appeared to me a vast ocean ulanted witl 
innumerable idands, that were covered with Ihut 
and flowers, and interwoven with a thousand iittl 
shining seas that ran amoug them. I could aee pei 
sons dressed in glorious habits with garlands npoi 
their heads, pussuig among the trees, lying down b 
the sides of tbuntains, or resting ou beds of flowers 
and could hear a confused harmony of singing biidi 
iulling waters, human voices, and musiod instni 
uients. Gladness grew in me upon the discover 
of so delightful a scene. I wisliea for the wings c 
an eagle, that I might fly away to those luipp 
seals ; but tlie genius told me tliere was no passag 
to them, except through the gates of death that 
h-aw opening every moment upon the bridge. '* Tt 
islands," said he, '* that lie so fresh and green belbi 
thee, and with which the wliole face of die ocea 
appears spotted as far as thou canst see, are moi 
in number tlinn the sands on tiie sea-shore; tliei 
are myriads of islands behind those which thou hei 
discoverest, reacliiiig farther than thine eye, or eve 
thine imagination can extend itself. These are th 
mansions of good men after death, who accordin 
to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they ey 
celled, arc distributed among these several island: 
which abound with pleasures of different kinds an 
degrees, suitable to the relishes and perfections c 
those who are settled in them ; every island is a ps 
radise accommodated to its respective inhabitant 
Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth content 
ing for? Does life appear miserable, that giv< 
thee opportunities of earning such a reward ? ] 
death to be feared, that will convey thee to so happ 
an existence ? Think not man was made in vaii 
who has such an eternity reserved for him." I gaze 
with inexpressible pleasure ou V\\es<i W^^^ m'^si*^ 
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At length, mmI I, shew me now, I beseech thee, the 
•ecrels thMt lie hid under those dark clouds which 
cofertbe ooean on the other side of the rock of ada* 
■tnt. The genius making me no answer, I tamed 
ne abont to address myself to him a second time, 
bat I found that he had left me ; I then tuned again 
to the vision which I had been so long contem- 

eing : but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
gie, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Eagdat, with oxen, sheep, 
and camels, grazmg upon tiie sides of it.' C. 

The End tf the first ruion tf Mirza. 
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Cm mens dtrintor, atque ee 



Magna sanatummy dee nominU h^tu honorenu 

HOB. 1 Sat. iv.4:>. 

On him confer the PMt*s sacred name, 
IVhoie lofty voice declares the heavenly flame. 

Thebe is no character more frequently given to 
a writer, than that of being a genius. I have heard 
many a little sonnetteer called a fine genius. There 
is not an heroic scribbler in the nation, that has not 
his admirers who think him a great ^ins; and as 
for your smatterers in tragedy, Uiere is scarce a man 
among them who is not cried up by one or other for a 
prodigious genius. 

My dedgn in this paper is to consider what is 
properly a great genius, and to throw some thoughts 
together on so uncommon a subject,- 
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• Among great geniuses tliose few 'draw the admi- 
ration of all the world upon them, and stand up as 
the prodigies of mankind, who by the mere strength 
of natural parts, and without any assbtance of art 
or learning, have produced works that were the de- 
light of their ovm times, and the wonder of po8te« 
rity. There appears something nobly wild and ex* 
travagant in these great natural geniuses that, is infi- 
nitely more beautiful than all turn and polishing of 
what the French call a bel eipritj by which they 
would express a genius reBned by conversation, re- 
flection, and the reading of the most polite authors. 
The greatest genius whicli runs through the arts and 
sciences, takes a kind of tincture from them, and 
falls unavoidably into imitation. 

Many of these great natural geniuses that were 
never disciplined and broken by rules of art, are to 
be found among the ancients, and in particular among 
those of the more eastern parts of the world. Homer 
has innumerable flights that Virgil was not able to 
reach, and in tlie Old Testament wc find several pas- 
sages more elex'ated and sublime than any in Homer. 
At the same time that we allow a greater and more 
daring genius to the ancients, we must own that tlie 
greatest of them very much failed in, or, if you will, 
that they were much above the nicety and correct- 
ness of the moderns. In their similitudes and allu- 
sions, provided there was a likeness, they did not 
much trouble themselves about the decency of the 
comparison : thus Solomon resembles the nose of his 
beloved to the tower of Lebanon which lookelh to- 
wards Damascus ; as the coming of a thief in the 
night, is a similitude of the same kind in the New 
Testament. It would be endless to make collections 
of this nature; Homer illustrates one of his heroes 
encompassed with the enemy, by an ass in a field of 
corn that has his sides bel'dboured b^ all the boys of 
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tbe village without stirring a foot for it ; and another 
of tliem tossing to and tro in his be<l and burning 
witli resentment, to a piece of flesh broiled on the 
coals. This particular failure in the ancients, opens 
a large field of raillery to the little wits, who can 
biig^ at an indecency* but not rclbh the sublime in 
th»e sorts of writings. I1ie present emperor of 
Ferna, conformable to this eastern way of thinking, 
midst a great many pompous titles, denominates him- 
self * the sun of glory,' and ' the nutmeg of delight/ 
In short, to cut off all cavilling against the ancients, 
and particularly those of the warmer climates, who 
had most heat and life in their imaginations, we are 
to consider that the rule of observmg nhat the French 
call the bienseance in an allusion, has been found out 
of later years, and in the colder regions of the world ; 
where we would make some amends for our want of 
force and spirit, by a scrupulous nicety and exactness 
in our compositions. Our countryman Sliakspeare 
was a remarkable instance of this first kind of great 
geniuses. 

I cannot quit this head without observing that 
Pindar was a great genius of the first class, who was 
hurried on by a natural fire and impetuosity to vast 
conceptions of things and noble sallies of imagina- 
tion. At the same time, can any thing be more ri- 
diculouis than for men of a sober and moderate fancy 
to imitate this poet s way of writing in those mon- 
strous compositions which go among us under the 
name of Pindarics? When I see people copying 
works, which, as Horace has represented them, are 
singular in their kind, and inimitable; when I see 
men followiug irregularities by rule, and by the little 
tricks of art straining after the most unbounded flights 
of nature, I cannot but apply to them that passage 
in Terence: 

VOL, VIII, T^ 



iS4 sMMAtdt? ir^m 



•titefnM tiMBh ■• to UMl of nt^d^f 



irilli Vfaga*s Sbyl: AenH tbc itjitMioi^ gM|| 
aod <wg»rwdjpiP^ M ■ocMi«;«r Ifait dMat ii 
polie.ivkich nins IIk sind slMiffii'ilitil^ Hd-i^^ta 
tlM Mndt wm tfaM hoMuw ^ ■ 

Theve b aaidMr kaid of gmrt ganHMt wUM 
thdlplMe ksMeoiid cIm^ nolwl tUpktlMvIl 
ftrior toliM fin^ but Miy fiirdiirtiMlMii't h^ I 
Acf an of • dtfbnt Uid. Tfab wbnmd d«i « 
cmt genhian are those that btve fonned tlMauehi 
by niwty and submitted the creatness of their natna 
talaits to the correctiolis and restraints of art Sad 
among the Greeks were Plato and Aristotle ; aaMaj 
the Romans, Virgil and Tully; among, the EngU 
Biiltonand Sir Francis Bacon. 

The genius in both these classes of authofs Bar 
be equally great, but shews itsdf after a difieraa 
manner. In the first it is like a rich soil in a hapyr 



* More comnioBly known by the name of the Frmch Pn 
pbets a set of enthiwaitB originally of tbe Ceveanes in Frana 
who came into Enf^and about the year 1707, and had at fin 
a considerable nmnber of Totaries. A foller accoont of H 
rise and iMOgrem of this strange sect may be gained firom tw 
pamphlets, one in F^rench intltled, * Le Theatre sacra 4 
Cevemies, on Becit de diyerses Merveilles noaveUement op< 
rees dans cette Partie de la Province de Lnngnedoc. Loni 
1707, l^mo.' The other in EngltthyfiE. < A Brand phidte 
ftom the Bturping; exemplify'd in the unparalleled Case < 
Samnei Keimer, &C London, 1718. ISmo. 
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imate, that produces a whole wilderness of noble 
ints risii^ in a thousand beautiful landscapes with- 
it any certain order or regularity. In the other it is 
e same rich soil under the same happy chraate, that 
8 been hiid out in walks and parterres, and cut into 
me and beauty by the skill of the gardener. 
The great danger in the latter kind of geniuses, is« 
d they criunp their own abihties too much by imita- 
Mif and form themselves altogether upon models, 
Ifaoat giving the full play to theu* own natural parts. 
I imitation of the best authors is not to compare 
th a good original ; and I believe we may observe 
It very lew writers make an extraordinary figure in 
fi world, who have not something in their way of 
inking or expressing themselves, that b peculiar to 
Bm, and intirely ih&i ovm. 
It is odd to consider what great geniuses are some* 
1C9 thrown away upon trifles. 

* I once saw a shepherd,' says a famous Italian au* 
Iffy ' who used to divert himself in his soUtudes with 
■ing up eggs and catching them again without 
Biking them : in which he Imd arrived to so great 
kgree of perfection, that he would keep up four at 
ime for several minutes together playing in the air, 
d fidling into lus hands by turns. I think,' says the 
tfaor, ^I never saw a greater severity than in this 
id's face; for by his wonderful perseverance and 
plication, he had contracted the seriousness and 
ivity of a pri^-counsellor; and I could not but 
iect with myself that the same assiduity and atten- 
D, had they been rightly applied, ' might ^' have 

* « Would,* Spect. in folio 
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JHne IBMWf 4»/Nter. SkJhrH$Ehwimered$t 

ffrlfffrrf rf rwlwjWhi lit puh^km rhu rfaM 

vuo.at«i.iLa 

WamtX, kiMtlcpoiBpy oii hd^y< ii y % 
TdranlMMmmMt oUMmi pagfi: 
And on the fireea ms cmlMi HbiIm cmplagfi: 
The lieartii it in tbe midst; the beardsmen rowd 
The cheerfbl fire, provoke his health in goUets e^ 
He caDs on Bacchus, and propounds the prize, 
Tbe sroom his fellow-groom at hnts defies, 
And bends his bow, and levds with Ins eyes : 
Or stript for wrestling, smears his limbs with oil, ■ 
And wmfeches with a trip his foe to foil 
Such was the life the frugal Sabines led ; 
So Remus and his brother king were bred: 
F^m whom th' austere Etrurian virtue rose ; 
And this rude life our homely fathers .chose ; 
Old Rome from such a race deriv'd her birdi, 
Tbe seat of empire, and the conquered earth. 

DRYDEN. 

I ABf ^ad that mv late gomg into the country 
increased the number of my correspondents, on 
whom sends me tbe following letter : 

* SIR, 

' Though you are pleased to retire i 
m 80 soon into the city, 1 \\oi^ >}o\i m\i ^qaI t 
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K affiun of the country altogether unworthy of yo\ir 
ispection for the future. 1 had the honour of seeing 
our ihort fiice at Sir Roger de Coverley's, and have 
fet siooe thought your person and writings hoth ex- 
aordinary. Had you staid there a few days longer^ 
Ml would have seen a country wake» which you 
iMiw in most parts of England is the eve-feast of 
le dedication of our churches. I was last week at 
Be of these assemhlies which was held in a neigh- 
onring parish; where I found their green covered 
ith a promiscuous multitude of all ages and both 
aes, who esteem one another more or less the fol- 
iwing part of the ^ear» according as they distinguish 
lemselves at this tmie. The whole company were in 
Mfir holiday clothes^ and divided into several parties, 
1 of them endeavouring to shew themselves in those 
(crdses wherein they excelled, and to gain the ap- 
robation of the loolcers on. 
* I found a ring of cudgel-plavers, who were 
leaking one anotli^s heads iu order to make some 
npression on their mistresses' hearts. I observed a 
istv young fellow, who had the misfortune of a 
roken pate; but what considerably added to tiie 
aguish of the woimd, was his overhearing an old 
lau, who sho<^ his head and said, ** That he ques- 
oned now if Black Kate would marry him these 
iree years.'' I was diverted from a farther observa- 
on of these combatants by a foot-ball match^ which 
as on the other side of the green: wliere Tom 
hort behaved himself so well, tliat most people 
?emed to agree, ^' it was impossible tiiat he should 
emain a bachelor until the next wake/' Having 
layed many a match myself, I could have looked 
Miger on this sport, had I not observed a country 
irl, who was posted on an eminence at some distance 
om me, and was making so many odd grimaces^ 
nd wriljuDg and distoning her whole b<^\ la s% 

V2 



atmge a nwiiffi w MMle ae ftiiy ilfijili^ in Ubjij 
the meaniiv of it Upon my ^tmmg m t»;lMV^. 
finndtiMiiie m$ omt^fMkmg m tf^mrnnttSe^'. 
and lliat her fawetkeut, a|ieiia« of MaH aWMC 
wai eoMoMUog iMth a h^st bimivay iUtoin 'Mm^' 
tarbrledhhB alNNit» andiihodcthe Utttr Maar jrfl^; 
loitly, tfait by a iecreC ^^vp^ of hmfi A MH^ 
dacad aU thoM ajrilatidai » the iNmott ol4lb i^^ 
wholdaioiigr fiiBe-Calk in ShibpcaMontheaiir 
oeearian» oanM km imhed hmeif ^laMm-m^ 
catdiflwitfQi«Mtaarhy thahg«* Thelitnotf 
the paiUi treati the>hala coiapaay cfety juu ii l>^ 
ahogriMad of ale; and p fopoe ea a beaver kalatV 
l e c of eme to hhn who gmt aott ftlk. Thblto' 
laWI such a qphk of emoiatioa a the yontt dT #t^ 
plaee» that eoae of then have Modeml thUHBitm* 
veiyapMatthiteieraie; and IfwaoftM iai p iii et^ 
to see a fellow's heeb flv up, by a trip which wai. 

f'tven him so smartly tnat I could scarce discern it. 
found that the old wrestlers seldom entered the ring 
until some one was grown formidable by having 
thrown two or three of his opponents ; but kept them- 
selves as it were in a reserved body to defend tlie hat, 
which is always hung up by the person who gets it in- 
one of the most conq>]cuou8 paits of the house, and 
looked upon by the whole family as something re- 
dounding much more to their honour than a coat of 
arms, lliere was a fellow who was so busy in r^ulal- 
ing all the ceremonies, and seemed to carry such an 
air of importance in bis looks, that I could not help 
inquiring who he was, and was immediately answered, 
** That, he did not value himself upon nothing* fyt 
that he and his ancestors had won so many hats, tlflit 
his pariour looked like a haberdasher's- shop." How- 
ever, this thnrst of glory in them all was the reason 

♦ iksYonlikeit AetLSc.6. Shakqp. 
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that no one man stood *^ lord of the ring*' for ab(we 
three falls while I was among them. 

* The young maids, who were not lookers-on at 
these exerdses, were themselves engaged in some 
diversion ; and upon my asking a farmer's son of my 
own parish what he was gazing at with so mudi at- 
tention, he told me, ** That he was seeing Betty 
Welch/' whom I knew to be his sweetheart, ** pitch 
a bar/' 

* Id short, I found the men endeavoured to shew 
the women they were no cowards, and that the whole 
company strived to recommend tliemselves to each 
other, by making it appear that they were all in a 
perfect state of health, and fit to undergo any fatigues 
of bodily labour. 

* Your judgment upon this method of love and 
gallantry, as it is at present practised among us in the 
cottntiy, wiU veiy much oblige, 

SIR, 

Your^s, &c/ 

If I would here put on the scholar and politician, 
I m^t inform my readers how these bodily exer- 
cises or games were formerly encouraged in all the 
commonwealths of Greece; from whence the Ro- 
mans afterwards borrowed their pentathlumy which 
was composed of running, wrestling, leaping, thrown 
ing, and boxing, though the prizes were generally 
nothing but a crown of cypress or parsley, hats nol 
being ul fashion in those days : that there b an old 
statute, which obliges every man in Inland, having 
such an estate, to keep and exercise the long-bow ; 
by which means our ancestors excelled all other na- 
tions in the use of that weapon, and we had all the 
real advantages, witliout the inconvenience of a 
standing army : and that I once met with a book of 



}4Q wnetkTMu mM 

■bhr ■hfwi itidf iimtm' our commm Monb 1141 
mccs. nii gh t bediiQCttd. nrgpiB i M tnnlfiM dnij 

M vMuiil priMt ifit iv for mdk lg<^*"ni^«i « 

ne to p«i die fimits tii my paper, I canfen^-j 
flMteii Mttaftand ooncoMBoe wit 1 on <HKt^ 
IB t|[0ie fOMiilij fMdfiH H thi brinpwB yo«w « 
pl44iqpe|lw, wid fhnng dm «o.«|«mtiHM 
llbw«i dwnmlm «r tfaeaiQit wdftnikgr^m wf 
A^OBQtiy ftlkurthildinmi ijimlirai Imfefe 



Im geomlly as good siiooe» wteh 
■■■ti'f,ii; at aoddug h shnm «rad d«n for • fi 
olo footed winrk to Ml m ImhiiMl at tiitflMMid 
dnt (die wins a •modi. Love and mamnges am i 
natural elSects of tkcie anniversary assemblies, 
most therefore very much approve the method 
which my correspondent telb me each sex endeavo 
to recommend il^elf to the other» since nothing see 
more likely to promise a healthy ojS&pdng, or a haf 
cohabitation. And f believe I may assure my coun 
friend, that there has been many a court lady w 
would be contented to exchange her crazy yoi 
faud^and for T091 Short, and several men of qimJ 
who would have parted with a tender yoke-fellow 
Black Kate. 

I am the more pleased with having love made 
principal end and clestgn of these meetings, as it set 
to b^ most agreeable to the intent for which they w 
at first instituted, as we are informed by the kean 
Dr, Kenneth with whose words; 1 shall conclude 
present paper. 

* In fab Ftoochial Antiquitiesy 4to. 1695, p. 610^ 6t4. 
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' These wakes^ says he, were in imitation of the 
ident iywtatA^ or love-feasts ; and were first esta- 
lidied in England by Pope Gregory the Great, who, 
I an epistk to Melitus the abbot, gave orders 
Hit they diould be kept in sheds or arbories made 
p with the branches or boughs of trees round the 
nrch/ 

He adds, ' that this laudable custom of wakes 
Rvailed for many ages, until the nice puritans be- 
m to exclaim against it as a remnant of popery; 
id by degrees the precise humour grew so popular, 
at at an Exeter assizes the Lord Chief Baron 
ITalter made an order for the suppression of all 
akes; but on Bbhop Laud's complaining of this 
novating humour, the king commanded Uie order 
\ be reversed.' X. 
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'SercehLT ad tmiMi, 



HOR. Art Poet. V. IM. 

Keep «iie consistent plan from end to end. 

foTHiNG that is not a real crime makes a man ap- 
ear so contemptible and little in the eyes of the 
rorld as inconstancy, especially when it regards re- 
gion or party. In either of these cases, though a 
lan perhaps does but his duty in changing his side, 
e not only makes himself hated by those he left, 
nt is seldom heartily esteemed by those he comet 
vpr to. 
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^ -tflP* innt *ticles of life therefore, a mao'i 
ff W wiiWl Owt to he very stroQg. and it' posritle 
■o wcil tBSM^ -tlNt worldly udvantuges muy seem to 
(km bo JlWe in ^ or maukiDd will be ill-natured 
nMW|l| to thki^ iu does not change sides out of 
Jfoatfla, but'dtticr out of levity of temper, of 
pfOifiMtl of intuut. Converts and renegadoes of 
9II kinda riioald tike particular care to let the world 
|K Omg Mt BWn honourable motivet ; or, whatever 
Ufftobttioim toqr nay rec^ve from themselves, aod 
^lyllUWi iron thoie they converse with, they ran 
fae. my wtU Uiored thnt they are the scorn of til 
(ood anh HkI tiK public marks of iuliuny and de- 

■ InvMlntiiai oa the schemes of life which oi&r 
AeoMlTca to oar dioice, aud inconstancy iii pursa> 

?ibaa, are tbe greatest and most univenal causes 
■U 0«r disquiet and unliappiness. When amltrftion 
pnib one vm, interest another, inclination a tiiird, 
and potiapi reason coutrary to all, a man b likely 
to pass liis time but ill who has so many different 
parties to please. When the mind hovers among sucb 
a variety of allurements, one had belter settie on a 
way of^life that is tmt the very best we might have 
chosen, tlian grow old without deteriDiniug our choice, 
aud go out of the world as the greatest part of man- 
kind do, before we have resolved how to live in it. 
There it but one method of setting ourselves at rest 
in this particular, and that is by adhti'riug stedfastly 
to one great end as the chief and ultimate aim of 
all our punuiti. If we are Jirmlv resolved to live 
lip to the dictates of reason, without any regard to 
Health, reputation, or llie like consideratiuns, any 
more than as they fell in with our principal design, 
we may go through life with steadiness and pleasure ; 
but if we aet by several broken views, and will not 
onl_y be virtuous, but wealthy, ^^ular, and every 
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it has a value set upon it bj the world, we 
and die in misery and repentance, 
ronld take more than ordinary care to guard 
f against this ; particular imperfection, be- 
18 that which our nature very strongly in- 
to; for if we examine oursmes thorough- 
ball find that we are the most dmngeable 
1 the universe. In respect of our under- 
. we often embrace and reject the very same 
; whereas beings above and beneath us have 
r no opinions at all, or at least no wavering 
ertainties in those they have. Our superiors 
ed by intuition, and our inferiors by instinct. 
!Gt of our wills, we fall into crimes and re- 
it of them, are amiable or odious in the eyes 
ireat Judge, and pass our whole life in ofiend-' 
asking pardon. On the contrary, the beings 
ath us are not capable of sinnmg, nor those 
IS of repenting. The one is out of the pos- 
of duty, and the other fixed in an eternal 
»f sin, or an eternal course of virtue. 
!> is scarce a state of life, or stage in it, which 
it produce changes and revolutions in the 
' man. Our schemes of thought in mfiemcy 
in those of youth ; these too take a difierent 
manhood, until old age often leads us back 
* former hafancy. A new title or an unexpect- 
ess tHrows us out of ourselves, and in a man- 
iroys our identity. A cloudy day, or a little 
le, have as great an influence on many con- 
is, as the most real blessing or misfortunes, 
m varies our being, and changes our condi- 
ile it lasts ; and every passion, not to mention 
and sickness, and the greater alterations in 
md mind, makes us appear almost different 
es» If a man is so distinguished aiQEMVA^^Xbibi 
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bdiVvbytkiliiifiMttj, whitcMi w« «fak «#« 
as Drake theiitdveft femarlwUe fork 
their own apeciet? It k • vetv trifioK 
|m ooe of tbe^' no8t mudUe MDgs en Ihi- 
mUe kind* qpffirily if we cemider thst^be- jili 
tiie great etaadaidof per fecti aa^ hn-ia hki aai 
dow ci efaaqfe^. but ' k the earns jmilndhj, l»«d 
and fi>r aver/ • s t * • 

. A^ this mvtability of Irapcr aad inrnniirtfjirtyi 

oonelves is the graatist sfaakaees <f Ihmmb lai^^ 
k onkes thefiaacm who k feanifcabla for it Id ikiV 
paitticnlar maniier noie ridkohnii tfan an^ odicr 
nnpity wfaataoevery aeitselihini iaagiemlervari 
of ibolish U^^iti^ and disfinguiihee faini tnmk ihim 
hy an opposition of party-oolomed cfaandMn. 1 
QMMt humorous character m Honce k foamMjf 
tbk unevcnpeas of temper and irregnhrity of conda 
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Itte TlgelUu8 hoc: Ctnaf, qiA cogere po^sei^ 
Si peteret per mnieUiam ptiMs, at^ue awmny mn 
Qmdqtutm pnificeret: «i coUkbimuety ok §vo 
Usque ad mala eitaretf fi BacdtefmodbnunmA 
Voccy modd h&c, reaonat qua chordis qwUuor tmo. 
Nil aquale homnifldt UU: aape velut qui 
Currebatfiigieiu hast em: pertape vehU qui 
Jmnrnds Mcra ferret : habAat sape ducenttty 
Sape decern servos: Modd regee atque tetrwrchaSf 
Omnia magna lo^uens: modd sU mUdmenaa tripes, H 
Concha sa&s purty et togOy qua defendere fiigua, 
Qnamtis crassa, quaat. Decies centena dedSsges 
Huk pares paucis contentoy quinque dieims 
NU eraJt in locuUs, Noctesvigiiabat ad ipsum 
Mani: diem totum siertebat. Nil flut unquam ^ 
Sic * impax' sibi — — 

HOR. 1 Sat Hi. ' 

Instead of translating this passage in Horace^ 

' shall entertain my EngUsk reader with the deson 

tion of a parallel character, that is wonderiuUy a 
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finished by Mr.Dryden, aud raised upon the same 
foundation : 

In die first rank of these did Zimri stand : 
A man so yarious, that he seem'd to be 
Not one, bat all mankind's epitome. 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong ; 
Was eyeiV thung by starts, and nothing long ; 
But, in the course of one revolving moon, 
Was chemist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon ; 
Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 
Besides ten thousand freaks that dy'd in thinking. 
Blest madman, who conld every hour employ. 
With something new to wish, or to enjoy * ! 

c. 
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^ quid ego tu^uero, curamve levasso 



QwBmmeiecoqvitf et venat sub pectore fixoy 
Ecquid erit yretn ? 

ENN. apud TULUUM. 

Say, win you thank me if I bring you rest. 
And ease the torture of your troubled breast? 

Inquiries after liappiness, and rules for attainmg 
it, are not so necessary and useful to mankind as the 
arts of consolation, and supporting one*s self under 
affliction. The utmost we can hope for in this 
world is contentment ; if we aim at any thing higher, 
we shall meet with nothing but grief and <lisappoint- 
ment. A man should direct all his stuc'ies and en- 

* From Dryden*s Absalom and Achitophel. V^erhaps it is 
needless to mention that tliis character was meant for George 
Villien^ Puke of Buckingham, author o£ thftl^^^v'^-ax^'^ 

VOL, v/xr. o 
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deavours at makiug himself easy now, and kappj 
hereafter. 

The truth of it is, if all the hapi>iuess that b dis- 
persed throu<;h tlie whole race of nuiDkiiid in thb 
world were drawn together, and put into the posses- 
sion of any single man, it would nut make a very happy 
being. Though on the contrary, if the miseries of 
the whole species were fixed in a single person, thcj 
would make a very miserable one. 

I am engaged in this subject by the following letter, 
which, though subscribed by a fictitious name, I have 
reason to believe is not imaginary. 



* MB. SPECTATOfi, 

M AM one of your disciples, and endeavour 
to live up to your rules, which I hope will incline 
you to )>ity my condition. I shall o|)en it fo you in 
a very few words. About three years since a gen- 
tlemmi, whom, I am sure, you yourself would have 
ap))roved, nitule his addresses tome. Heluide^ery 
tiling to reconmieud h m but an estate, so that my 
friends, who all of them applauded his person, would 
not tor the sake of both of us favour his passion. 
For my own part, I resigned myself up entirely to 
tlie direction of those who knew the world nuuli 
better than myself, but still lived in hopes that some 
juncture or other would make me happy in the man, 
v\lioni, in my heart, I prci'crrcd to all the world ; 
being determined if I could not have him, to have 
nobody, else. About three months ago I received a 
letter from him, acquainting me, that by the death 
of an uncjc he had a considerable estate left him, 
which he ^aid was welcome to him upon no otlier 
account, \ ut as he hoped it would remove all diffi- 
culties that lay in the way to our mutual happiness. 
You may well suppose, bu, >N\V\i Wjw muich^ joy I 
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eceived this letter, which was followed by several 
others filled witii those expres:>ii)n3 of love and joy, 
irhich I verily believe nobody felt more sincerely, 
lor knew better how to describe tiian the geiitietuau 
am speaking of. But, sir, how shall I be able to 
xkl it you ! by the last week's post I received a let- 
ter from an intimate iVieud of this unhappy gentle- 
laan, acquainting me, that as lie had just settled his 
ifllairs, ' and was preparing for his journey, he fell 
ttck of a fever and died. It is impossible to express 
:a you the distress I am in upon this occasion. I 
am only have recourse to my devotions : and to the 
reading of good books for my consolation ; and as I 
ilways take a particular delight in tiiose frequent 
idvices and admonitions which you give the public^ 
it would be a very great piece of charity in you to 
lead me your assistance in this conjuncture. If after 
the reading of this letter you find yourself m a hu- 
mour, rather to rally and ridicule, than to comfort 
me, I desire you would throw it into the fire, and 
think no more of it ; but if you are touched with my 
misfortune, which is greater than I know how to bear, 
your counsels may very much support, and will infi- 
nitely oblige, the afflicted 

LEONORA.' 

A disappointment in love is more hard to get over 
than any other; the passion itself so softens and sub- 
dues the heart, that it disables it from struggling or 
bearing up against the woes and distresses which 
beial it. The mind meets with other misfortunes in 
her whole strength ; she stands collected within her- 
self, and sustains the shock with all the force which 
is natural to her ; but a heart in love has its foun- 
datioB sa})ped, and immediately sinks under the weight 
of accidents that are disagreeable to U& favoixcitA 
passion. 
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Ill afflictions men generally draw their consola- 
tions out of books of morality, which indeed arc of 
great use to fortify and strengtJieii the mind against 
the impressions of sorrow. Monsieur St. Evremont, 
who does not approve of this method, recommends 
authors who are apt to stir up mirth in the mind of 
the readers, and fancies Don Quixote can give more 
relief to a heavy heart than Plutarch or Seneca, asit 
is much easier to divert grief than to conquer it. 
This doubtless may have its effects on some tempers. 
I should rallier have recourse to authors of a quite 
contrary kind, that give us instances of calamities 
and misfortunes, and shew human nature in its 
greatest distresses. 

If the aiilictions we groan under be very heavy, 
we shall find some consolation in the society of as 
great sufferers as ourselves, es]iecially when we find 
our compauions men of virtue and merit. If oar 
atfiictions are light, we sliull he comforted by the 
comparison we make between ourselves and our fel- 
low-sufferers. A loss at sea, a fit of sickness, or 
tlie death of a fjieud, are such trifles, when we con- 
sider whole kingdoms laid iu ashes, i'amilies put to 
the sword, wretches shut up in dungeons, and the 
like calamities of mankind, that wc arc out of coun- 
tenance lor our own weakness, if we sink under such 
little strokes of fortune. 

Let the disconsolate Leonora consider, that at the 
very time in which she languishes for the loss of her 
deceased lover, there are persons in several parts of 
the world just perishing in shipwreck ; others crying 
out for tnerry in the terrors of a death-bed repent- 
ance ; others lying under the tortures of an infamous 
execution, or the hke dreadful calamities ; and she 
will tind her sorrows vanish at the appearance of 
tJiose wluch are so much uYe?v\fct 'dxkd vftoi^ 'astonish- 
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I would further propose to the consideration of 
my afflicted disciple, that possibly what she uo\r 
looks upon as the greatest misfortune, is not really 
; iuch in itsdf. For luy own part, I question not but 
k our souls in a separate state wDl look back on their 
^ livies in quite another view , than what they had ot 
I them in the body ; and that what they now consider 
I ai misfortunes and disappointments, will very oflen 

appear to have been escapes and blessings. 
I The mind that hath any cast towards devotion^ 
g naturally flies to it in its alHictions. 
^ When 1 was m France I heard a very remarkable 
- story of two lovers, which I shall idate at lengtli iu 
my to-morrow's paper, not only because the circum- 
r stances of it are extraordinary, but because it may 
r serve as an illustration to all that can be said on tius 
last head, and shew the power of religion in abating 
tfaa^ particular anguish which seems to lie so heavy 
on Leonora. The story was told me by a priest, as 
I travelled with him in a stage-coach. 1 shall give 
it my reader as well as I can remember, in his own 
Words, after having premised, that if consolations 
may be drawn from a wrong religion and a mis- 
guided devotion, they cannot but now much more 
naturally from those which are founded upon refuon 
and esta9l>lished in good sense. 

L. 
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No 164. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 171 !• j 

lUa; quis et me, inquU, miseram, et teperdidity Orpkail 
Jamque vale : feror ingenti circumdata noctCy 
Invalidasque tUn tendensy heu I turn tua^ palmas, 

VIRG. iv. Georg. 404. 

Then thus the bride : What fiiry seizM on thee. 

Unhappy man ! to lose thyself and me ? 

And now farewel ! involvM in i^des of nigfati 

For ever I am ravish'd from thy si^t : 

in vain I reach my feeble hands to join 

In sweet embraces, ah! no longer th|ne. 

DRYDEN. 

CoNSTANTiA was a woman of extraordinary wit 
and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who hif- 
ing arrived at great riches by his own industry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodosius* 
was the younger son of a decayed family, of great 
parts and learning, improved by a genteel and virtu- 
ous education. When he was in the twentieth year 
of his age he became acquainted with Constantia, 
who had not then passed her fifteenth. As he lived 
but a few miles distant from her father's house, he 
had frequent opportunities of seeing her ; and h) 
the advantages of a good person and a pleasing con 
versation, made such an impression on her heart a; 
it was impossible for time to efi'ace. He was him 
self no less smitten with Constantia. A long ac 
quaintance made them still discover new beautie 
in each other, and by degrees raised in them tha 
mutual passion \yhich had an influence on their ful 

* The Tlieodosius and Constantia of Dr. Langhomc, a co 
lection of letters, in 2 vols. iSmo, takes its rise from this pi 
per. 
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bwiAg lives. It unfortunately bappened, that in the 
inidst of this intercourse of love and ^endship be- 
tween Theodosi^s and Constantia, there broke out 
an irreparable quarrel betY«^een their parents, the one 
valuing liimseli* too much upon bis birth, and the 
other upon his possessions. The father of Ck>nstan- 
tiawas so incensed at the father of Theodosius, that 
be contracted an unreasonable aversion towards- his 
son, insomqch that he forbade him his house, and 
charged his daiighter upon hier duty, never to see 
him more. In the mean time, to break off all com-r 
monication between the two lovers, who he knew 
entertained secret hopes of some favourable oppor- 
tunity that should bring them together, he found out 
a young gentleman of a good fortune and an agree- 
able person, whom he pitched upon as a husband for 
Ub daughter. He soon concerted this affair so well, 
that he told Coustantia it was his design to marry 
her to such a gentleman, and that her wedding 
should be celebrated on such a day. Coustantia, 
who was overaw^ with the authority of her father, 
fmd unable to ol^ect any thing against so advanta- 
geous a match, received the proposal with a pro-; 
&und silence, which h^r father commended in her, 
as the most decent manner of a vu-gin*s giving her 
consent to an overture of that kind. The noise of 
this intended marriage soon reached Theodosius, 
who afler a long tumult of passions, which naturally 
lise in a lover^s heart on such ^n occasion, writ the 
following letter to Coustantia. 

^ The thought of my Constantia, which for 
some years has been my only happiness, is now be- 
come' a greater torment to me than I am able to 
bear. Must I then live to see you another's ? Tlie 
streams, the fields and meadows, where we have so 
pftea UUked together , grow piuii{\^ Vo ick^\ N^^ V 
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self is become a burden. May you long be ham 
in the world, but forget that there was ever sucn i 
man in it as 

THBODOS1US.' 

'riiis letter was conveyed to Constantia that vei; 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it ; and the 
next morning she was much more alarmed by two 
or three messengers, that came to her father's bouse, 
one after another, to inquire if they had heard anj 
tiling of Theodosius, who it seems had left his cham- 
ber about midnight, and could no where be found. 
The deep melancholy whicli had hung upon hii 
mind some time before, made them apprehend the 
worst that could befal him. Constantia, who knew 
that nothing but tlie report of her marriage could 
have driven him to such extremities, was not to be 
comforted. Slie now accused herself of having so 
tamely given an ear to the proposal of a husband> 
and looked upon the new lover as the murderer of 
Theodosius. In short, she resolved to sutior the 
utmost oftects of her father's displeasure, rather than 
comply with a marriage which appeared to her so 
full of guilt and iiorror. The father seeing himself 
entirely rid of Theodosius, and likely to keep a con- 
siderable portion in his family, was not very much 
concerned at the obstinate refusal of his daughter; 
and did not fmd it very diHirult to excuse himself 
u]>on that account to his intended son-in-law, who 
had all along regarded this alliance rather as a mar- 
riage of convenience than of love. Constantia had 
now no relief but in her devotions and exercises of 
reli!j;ion, to which her atliictions had so intirely sub- 
jected lier mind, that after some years had abated 
the violence of her sorrows, and settled her thoughts 
in a kind of trancpiillity, she resolved to pass the 
rema'mdtr of her days in a cows^vi\. Wvix ^^>\5*i,\ n^ia^ 
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It displeas^ with a resolution, which would save 
oaey in his family^ and readily complied with bis 
looter's intentions. Accordingly in the twentv- 
th year of her age, while her beauty was yet m 
1 its height and bloom, he carried her to a neigh- 
mring city, in order to look out a sisterhood of 
u among whom to place his daughter. There 
«■ in this place a father of a convent who was very 
neh renowned for his piety and examplary life; 
id as it is usual in tlie Romish church for those 
bo are under any great affliction, or trouble of 
ind, to apply themselves to the most eminent con« 
ssors for pardon and consolation, our beautiful vo- 
ly took the opportunity of confessing herself to this 
lebrated father. 

We must now return to Theodosius, who, the 
iiy morning that the above-mentioned inquiries had 
!en made after him, arrived at a religious house in 
e citv, where now Constantia resided ; and de- 
im that secrecy and concealment of the fathers 
* the convent, which is very usual upon any extra- 
dinary occasion, he made himself one of the order, 
1th a private vow never to inquire after Constau- 
i; whom he looked upon as giveu away to his 
fsl upon the day on wliich, according to comrnoa 
me, their marriag«^ was to have been solemnized, 
aving in his youth made a good progress in learn- 
g, that he might dedicate himself more entirely to 
i^ou, he entered into holy orders, and in a few 
fars became renowned for his sanctity of life, and 
lose pious sentiments which he inspired into all 
ho conversed with him. It was this holy man to 
horn Constantia had determined to apply herself 
confession, though neither she nor any other, be- 
des the prior of the convent, knew any thing of his 
ime or family. The gay, the amiable Theodosku 
«/ now taken upoi^ him the v^um oi lc'4\!iii!^ \\;^^ 



wm^bml^mi ftvdj^ioiis ImM^-liMt' it wm ' 
•f^to diHom tbeunnof tfie-waridb4M; 
nMe.eonveatiiakr' » ~ . ^ . ■■* *. .^j 

. Ai In wuow BHmwig rimt'vi^ in 11 
MOil^ Gonttaaitia ioMdii^; byJutt-opfened 
of Imioiil to him ; mkI after bumg' fi J M t i 
UrtiNrj of a life ioHv of • iimo cr wHr 'tlic "^ 
into lean, anAcnteKd apon that pM of fat' 
ia whicii he- imnaif lawl. to gioat ia ifcwio; -'^'' 
kaviour/ tajft liie^ ' lasl Mr bean die' 
BNa wiMk ind no' odier fenicbot Oalof 
tao.Aocb. Haavsen only -knows^how dear 
toMiahiirt be lived, and hear bitter the 
brance of bim has been to me once. Ui daatk* 
hMpamdv and lifted.op'ber cm tiatt 
vilk teait towards the fetfaer; who was "so 
with the sense of her sorrows, that he cOukI ^ 
command his voice, which was broke with siahs i 
sobbings, so far as to bid her proceed. She foikM 
hb directions, and in a flood of tears poured out 
heart before him. Hie father could not foit 
weeping aloud, insomuch tlmt in the agonies ai 
gdd[ the seat shook under him. Constantia, i 
Uiougfat tlie good mm was thus ipoved bv hia e 
passion towaids her, and by the horror of her gi 
proceeded with the utmost contrition to acqo) 
nim with that vow of virginity in which she 
going to engage herself, as the proper atonement 
her sins, and the only sacrifice she could maki 
the memory of Theodosius. The father, who 
this time had pretty well composed himself, b 
out asain in tears upon hearing that name to wi 
he bad been so long disused, and upon receiving 
instance of an unpi^leled fidelity from one whc 
thought had several years since c^iven herself u| 
tiw |iossessioa of. aawitt» - Kmfi&X^dafcSaDiXxsrra!^ 
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row^ seeing his penitent overwhelmed with 
was only able to bid her from time to time 
ted — to tell her that her sins were forgiven 

her guilt was not so great as she appre- 
Uiat she should net sutler herself to be 
ibove measure. After which he recovered 
lOugh to give her the absolution in form ; 
ber at the same time to repair to him again 
day, that he might encourage lier in the- 
olutious she had taken, and give her suit- 
»rtations for her behaviour in it. Constan- 
; and the next morning renewed her appli- 
Tlieodosiiis having mauned his soul with 
oughts and reflections, exerted himself on 
ion in the best manner he could to animate 
nt in the course of life she was entering 
d wear out of her mhid those groundless 

apprehensions which had taken possession 
ncluding with a promise to her, that he 
>m time to time continue his admonitions 

should have taken upon her the holy veil. 
es of our respective orders,' says he, * will 
t tliat I should see you, but you may assure 
lot only of having a place in my prayers, 
giving such frequent instructions as 1 can 
> you by letters. Go on cheerfully in the 
x>urse you have undertaken, and you will 
nd such a |)cace and satisfaction in vour 
idi it is not in the power of the worfd to 

utia*s heart was so elevated with the dis- 
father Francis, that the very next day she 
pou her vow. As soon as the solemnities 
ception were over, she retired, as it is usual, 
ibbess into her own a})artment. 
»bess had b€£n informed the ni^t before 
t^ had paaaed between, bet itfiNVcaSut 'vsl^ 
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fktber Frands : from wliom she now delivered to kr k^ 
the following letter : r* 

* As the first fruits of those jovs and consoUk 
tions which you may expect from the life yoo nlc* 
now engaged in, I must acquaint you that TbeoMi* 
HiuSy whose death sits so heavy upon your thooriii^lft 
is still alive ; and that the father, to whom yon mIh 
confessed youself, was once that Theodosius whi|p 
YOU so much lament. The love which we kvife 
had for one another will make us more hvpjjV^ 
its disappointment than it could have done m mi^ 
success. Providence has disposed of us for oorM 
vantage, though not according to our wishes, te^ 
sider your Th^osius still as dead, but assnre jw* P 
self of one who will not cease to pray for yoaal 
&ther P 

FRANCIS.' K 

Constantia saw that the haiid-wridng agreed with I 
the contents of the letter : and upon relectinf^ oi I 
the voice of the person, the behaviour, and above I 
all the extreme sorrow of the father during her cod* I 
fcssion, she discovered Theodosius in every parti* 
ciilar. After having wept with tears of joy, * It i* 
enough/ says she, ' Theodosius is still in being : 1 
shall live with comfort and die in peace/ 

The letters which the father sent her afterwards 
are yet extant in the nunnery where she resided; 
and are often read to the young religious, in order 
to inspire them with good resolutions and senti- 
ments of virtue. It so liappened, that after Con- 
stantia had lived about ten years in the cloister, i 
violent fever broke out in the place, which swept 
away great multitudes, and among others Theodo- 
sius. Upon his death-bed he sent his benedictios 
in a very moving maimti Iq Cow£\axk>QaL> ^Va ^^!aal 
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time was so fiir gone iii the same fatal distemper, 
that she lay ddirious. Upon tlie iiitervai which 
generally precedes deatli in sickness of this nature, 
the abbess, finding that the physicians had given her 
over, told her that Theodosius was just gone before 
ho-y and tliat lie had sent her his benediction in his 
Iwt moments. Constantia received it with plea- 
fue. ' And now/ says she, ' if I do not ask any 
fking improper, let me be buried by Tlieodosius. 
My vow reaches no farther than the grave ; what I 

tsk is, I hope, no violation of it.' She died soon 

^fter, and was interred according to her request. 

Their tombs are still to be seen, with a short 
Latin inscription over them to the following pur- 



' Here lie the bodies of father Francis and sister 
Constance. They were lovely in their lives, and in 
their deaths they were not divided/ C. 



No 165. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1711. 



Sifirti necesse esty 



Fh^^ere cinctutis non exaudita Cethegis 
Cwimg^ : dabiturque Ucerdia sutnpta pudetUer, 

HOR. Ars Poet. v. 48. 

If you would unheard-of things express. 
Invent new words; we can indulge a muse^ 
Until the licence rise to an abuse. 

CREECH. 

I HAVE often wished, that as in our constitution 
there are several persons whose business is to watch 
over our laws, our liberties, and commerce, certain 
«ieD aug^t be jet a{Nurt as 8upemX«iidBai\& ^^ ^>«^ 

VOL. VUh ^ 
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ll^mgiiage, to hinder any words of « Ibn^ jem 
from passing amoDg us; and in partKohr to pio- 
bibit any Frendi pbrases from beconung cunmt k |fa 
tbb kingdom, when those of oar own- itanq> are 
alti^ether as valuable. The present war has sof 
adufianted our tongue with strange wotd% that it 
would be impossible for one of our great giawt 
fttbers to know what his posteiily have heal dei^ 
were he to read their explmts m a modem- aem* 
paper. Our warriors are veiy industrious in piv» 
gating the Freuch language, at the same time tut 
they .are so glorioudv sucoessfiil in beatmg dowa 
their power. Our soldiers are men of strong headi. 
for action, and perform such feats as thqr m nst 
able to express. Thr^ want words in tlieir owa 
tongue to tell us what it is they aduMfe, andtfaeie- 
fore send us over accounts of their performanoes k 
a jargon of pbrases, which they learn among their 
conquered enemies. Tbey ought however to 1^ pro- 
vided with secretaries, and assisted by our forei:^ 
minbters, to tell tbeir story for th^m in plain iyig- 
lish, and to let us know in our mother tongue wliat 
it is our brave countrymen are about. The French 
would indeed be in the right to publish the news of 
the present war in Englisli phrases, and make tbeir 
campaigns unintelligible. Their ])eopie might flat- 
ter themselves that things are not so bad as they 
really are, were they thus palliated with foreign 
terms, and thrown into shades and obscurity; but 
the English cannot be too clear in their narrative of 
those actions, which have raised their country to a 
higher pitch of glory tlian it ever yet arrived at, and 
which will be still the more admired the better they 
are explained. 

For my part, by that time a siege is carried on 
two or three days, I am altogether lost and bewil- 
dered in it, and meet ¥OLXk a^ inaui^ YGM»3^^»Ka&iAit 
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difficulties, that I scarce know what side has the 
better of it, until I am intbrmed by tlie tower guns 
that the place is surrendered. I do indeed make 
some allowances for this part of the war, fortilira- 
tkms have been foreign inventions, and upon that 
account abounding in foreign terms. But when we 
have won battles which may be described in our 
oim language, why are our papers filled with so 
amny unmtelligible exploits, and the French obliged 
to lend us a part of their tongue before we can know 
how they are conquered ? They must be made acces- 
Muy to their own disgrace, as the Britons were for- 
merly so artificially wrought in the curtain of the 
Roman theatre, that they seemed to draw it up in 
order to give tlie spectators an opportunity of seeing 
their own defeat celebrated upon the stage : for so 
Mr. Dryden has translated that verse in Virgil : 

Pwrpwea intexH tollunt omUm Britanni, 

GCORQ. ill. 25. 

Which interwoven Britons seem to raise, 

And shew the triumph that their shame displays. 

The histories of all our former wars are trans • 
mitted to us in our vernacular idiom, to use the 
jphrase of a great modern critic *. I do not find in 
any of our dironicles, that Edward the Third ever 
reconnoitred the enemy, though he often discoverea 
the posture of the French, and as often vanquished 
them in battle. The Black Prince passed many 
a river without the help of pontoons, and filled a 
ditch with faggots as successfully as the generals of 
pur times do it with fascines. Our commanders lose 
li^lf their praise, and our people half their joy, by 

* Dr. Rtdiard Beatle:^. 
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meiins of those hard words and dadk ex[»e8sioii8 m 
which our news-papers do so much abound. I have 
seen many a prudent citizen, after having read every 
article, inquire of his next neighbour what news the 
mail had brought. 

I remember, in that remarkable year when our 
country was delivered from the greatest fears and 
apprehensions, and raised to the greatest height of 
gladness it had ever felt since it was a nation, I 
mean the year of Blenheim, I had the copy of a let- 
ter sent me out of the country, which was written 
from a young gentleman in thearmy to his father, a 
man of good estate and plain sense. As the letter 
was very modishly chequered with this modem mi- 
litary eloquence, I shall present my reader with a 
copy of it. 

^ Upon the , junction of the French and Bava- 
rian armies they took post behind a great momss 
which they thought impracticable. Our general the 
next day sent a party of horse to " reconnoitre" them 
from a little " Jiauteur," at about a quarter of an 
hour's distance from the army, who returned again 
to the camp unobserved through several " defiles," in 
one of which they met with a party of French that 
had been " marauding," and made them all prisoners 
at discretion. The day after a drum arrived at our 
camp, with a message which he would communicate 
to none but the general ; he was followed by a trum" 
pet, who they say behaved himself very saucily, 
with a message from the Duke of Bavaria. The 
next morning our army being divided into two 
" coqis," made a movement towards the enemy. 
You will hear in the public prints how we treated 
ihew, with the oilier c\rcum?i\3dix\c^^ oi xXx-^V ^w»^i^ 
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da j. I had the good fortune to be in that regiment 
that pushed the ''gens d'armes/' Several French 
bsttaikms, wliich soine say ivere a " corps de re- 
serve/' made a shew of resistance ; but it only proved 
a '' gasconade,'' for upon our preparing to fill up a 
little " foss^/' in order to attack them, they beat the 
** chamade/' and sent us a " charte blanche/' Their 
*' commandant/' v^ith a great many other general 
ofikers, and troops without number, are made pri- 
Boners of war, and will, I believe, give you a visit 
in England, tlie '' cartel" not being yet settled. Not 
questioning but these particulars will be very wel- 
come to you, I congratulate you upon them, and am 
yojur most dutiful son, &c.' 

The father of the young gentleman upon the pe« 
rusal of the letter found it contained great news, 
but could not guess what it was. He immediately 
communicated it to the curate of the parish, who 
npon the reading of it, being vexed to see any thing 
be could not understand, fell into a kind of a pas- 
sion, and told him, that his son had sent him a let- 
ter that was neither fish, flesh, nor good red-herring. 
* I wish,' says he, ' the captain may be *' compos 
mentis," he talks of a saucy trumpet, and a drum that 
«rarries messages ; then who is this ** charte blanche ?" 
He must either banter us, or he is out of his senses/ 
The father, who always looked upon tlie curate as 
a learned man, began to fret inwardly at his son's 
usage, and producing a letter which he had written 
to him about three posts before, ' You see here,' says 
he, * when he writes for money he knows how to 
speak intelligibly enough ; there is no man in Eng- 
land can express himself clearer, when he wants a 
new fiimiture for his horse/ In short, the old man 
was so puzzled upon the point, that it might have 

IP 2 
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fared ill with his sou, had he not setn all tbe 
prints about three da\s after filled with the same 
terms of art, and that Charles only writ like other 
men. L. 
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Quod nee Jovia ira^ nee iffnU^ 



fiee potent ferrum, nee edax abolere vetuataa. 

OVID. Met XV. 871. 



Which nor dreads tlie rage 



Of temiiests, fire, or war, or wasting age. 

WELSTED. 

Aristotle lells us that the world is a copy or trans* 
cript of those ideas which are in the mind of the first 
Being, and that those ideas which are in the mmd of 
pian, are a transcript of the world. To this we may 
^dd, that words are the transcript of those ideas 
which are in the mind of man, and ihat writing or 
printing are tlie transcript of words. 

As the Supreme Being has expressed, and as it 
were printed his ideas in the creation, men express 
their ideas in books, which by this great invention 
of these latter ages may last as long as the sun and 
moon, and perish only in the general wreck of na- 
ture. Thus Cowley iq his poem on the Resurrec- 
tion, mentioning the destruction of the universe, has 
those admirable lines : 

Now all the wide extended sky, 

And all th' harmonious worlds on hi^^ 

^\nd Virgil's sacre<^ woxV. dnaiW (iie. 
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There is no other method of fixing those thoughts 
which arise aud disappear in the mind of man, and 
transmitting them to the last periods of time; no 
otlier method of giving a permanency to our ideas, 
and preserving the knowledge of any particular per- 
son, when his hody is mixed with the common mass 
of matter, and his soul retired into the world of spi<» 
rits. Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from genera* 
tion to generation, as presents to the posterity of those 
who are yet unborn. 

All other arts of perpetuating our ideas continue 
but a short time. Statues can last but a few thou- 
sands of years, ediiices fewer, and colours still fewer 
than edifices. Michael Angelo, Fontana, and Ra- 
phael, will hereafter be what Phidias, Vitruvius, and 
Apelles are at present ; the names of great statua- 
ries, architects, and painters, whose works are lost. 
The several arts are expressed in mouldering ma- 
terials. Nature sinks under them, and is not 
9b\e to support tlie ideas which are imprest upon 
it. 

The circumstance which gives autliors an advan- 
tage above all the great masters, is this, that tliey 
can multiply their originals: or rather can make 
-copies of their works, to what number they please, 
which shall be as valuable as the originals them- 
selves. This gives a great author something like a 
Erospect of eternity, but at the same time deprives 
im of those other advantages which artists meet with. 
The artist finds greater returns in profit, as the au- 
thor in fame. What an inestimable price would a 
Virgil or a Homer, a Cicero or an Aristotle bear, 
were their works, like a statue, a building, or a pic- 
ture, to be confined only in one place, and made the 
property of a single person ! 

If wht'mgs ar^ thus durable^ anA \s»:y \Pds& i\^^ 
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I^tb'l^'^muglioul tile wliole course of time, how 
UHnfalwtlilW ail author be of coinmitling Bnj tbini; 
to. f^Blt '^Mt may corrupt posterity, anii poison the 
minm n nai with vice and error ! Writers of great 
takatii'vho'emplny their parts in propagatin); im- 
id seasoning vicious sentiments with wit 
BTi are to be looked upon as the pesis of 
NORf, ad Aie enemies of mankind. I'hey leave 
boo^.|Nlmid them (as it is said of those ivhn die in 
~ Wliicb breed an ill-will louards their 

n) lo scatter infection aitd destroy their 
' liley act the countenjarts of a Cunfu- 
am or • Socrates ; and seem to Imve l>ccn »ent into 
tbe WmM to depniTe hiiniaii nature, and sink it inlo 
,the'COiMN(ionof brutality. 

I hne wetn some Roman-calholic aathon who 
tdl nl Ihot ^ricions writers continue in purgatory so 
long » the mfluenre of tlieir writings continues u|)an 
posterity : ' for purg.itory,' saj iTiey, ' is uotliing 
else but a cleansing us of our sui!;, which cBUDot lie 
ujd to be done away, so long u the; continQe ta 
operate, and corrupt mankind. The viciout ao> 
ibor,' say tliev, ' sins after death, and «o long a> bt 
Gontiuues to sin, so long must he expect to be pnuali'- 
ed.' Though tlie Roman-catholicnotion of purgaton 
be indeed very ridiculous, one cannot but ttunk if 
-the soul after de^h has any knowledge of what 
panes in this world, that of an immoral writer would 
recdve much more regret from tbe sense of corrupt 
ing, thitn satisfaction Irom the thought of pleainiie 
bis surviving admirers. 

To take off Irom the severity of this speculation, I 
shall conclude this paper with a story nf an atheisti- 
cal author, who at a time when he lay dangerunsly sick, 
and bad desired the assistance of a neighbouring co- 
rate, confessed to bim with great contrition, tlut 
ao^iag lat non twnj ttb» \kuv SSn& \te !■»« 
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of his having seduced the age hy his writings, and 
that their evil influence viras likely to continue even 
after his death. The curate upon farther exaniina- 
tion finding the penitent in the utmost agonies of 
despair, and being himself a man of learning, told 
him, that he hoped his case was not so desperate as 
he apprehended, since he found that he was so very 
sensible of his fkult, and so sincerely repented of it. 
Hie penitent still urged the evil tendency of his 
book to subvert all religion, and the little ground of 
hope there could be for one whose writings would 
continue to do mischief when his body was laid in 
ashes. The curate, finding no other way of com- 
forting him, told him tliat be did well in being af< 
dieted for the evil design with which he published 
his book ; but that he ought to be very thankful that 
there was no danger of its doing any hurt : that his 
cause was so very bad, and his arguments so weak, 
that he did not apprehend any ill effects of it: in 
shorty that he might rest satisfied liis book could do 
no more mischief aflcr his death, than it had done 
whilst he was living.. To which he added, for his 
fiuther satisfaction, that he did not believe any be- 
sides his particular friencfs and acquaintance had ever 
been at the pains of reading it, or that any body after 
his death would ever inquire after it. The dying 
man had still so much the frailty of an author in him, 
as to be cut to the heart, with tiiese consolations ; 
and, without answering the good man, asked his 
friends about him (with a peevishness that is natural 
to a sick person') where they had picked up such a 
blockhead ? And whether they thought him a proper 
])erson to attend one in his condition ? The curate 
finding tbdt the author did not expect to be dealt 
with -as a real and sincere penitent, but as a penitent 
of importance, after a short admonition withdrew ; 
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ii6t «wltioBii« but be ahdaU be eg^ iett tki 
iim-Akmtm pew deqwnte The ^aUlMr bowircr 
recofcied; ud has snee written hro or 'Ibite' ddiflr 
tiaieli with theMiae ^lirit, end %«iy biddy fir lb 
poor eooli with the fltatMBoeii*. - ' tl 



Mr. IMH^'vHbe ik ari4» IMT i| tniltt in 
bene thB bettiir4» IWal^ end te 1^ 
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Fuii haud ignobUis Argis, 



Qvi se eredeltat miros oudire tragoedesy 
In vacuo ketu» tetsor pUtusorque theairo ; 
C^era qui vUne senaret mumu recto 
Mare ; bonus sani vicinuA, amabiUs hospes, 
Comu in uxorem; po§set 91a ignoacere servis^ 
Et signo laao non insanire lagena ; 
Posset qui rupem et puteum vUm^e patentem. 
Hie, uH cognatorum opibus curisque refictus^ 
ExpuHt eUeboro morbum bilemque meracoy 
Et redit ad sese: Pol me ocddtstis, amicif 
Non serv&stis, ait ; ctti, sic extorta voluptas, 
Et demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error, 

HOR. 2 Ep. ii. 128. 

IMITATED. 

There liv'd in Primo Georgii (they record} 
A worthy member, no small fool, a lord ; 
Who, though the house was up, delighted sate> 
Heard, noted, answer'd, as in Aill debate : 
* In all but this, a man of sober life, 
Fond of his fnend, and civil to his wife ; 
Not quite a madman, though a pasty feU^ 
And much too wise to walk into a well. 
Him the damn'd doctor and his fiiends immnr'd ; 
They bled, they copp'd, they purged, in short they cor'd : 

Wheieat the gentleman began to stare 

* My friends !' he cry*d : * pox take ye for your care I 
That from a patriot of dLstmguish'd note. 
Have bled and purg'd me to a simple vote.' 

POPE. 

'he unhappy force of an imagination unguided by 
le check of reason and judgment, was the subject 
fa former speculation. My reader may remember 
lat \ke has seen in one of my papers a com^laml ^C 
r unfoiiuDate geDtiemmk^ who wuft wpabVt X^ 
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t8in himself (when aoy ordinary matter was laid be- 
fore him) from adding a few circiiinstances to en- 
liven plain narrative. The corresponilent was a 
person of too warm a complexion to be siitistied with 
things merelv as they stood in nature, and (lierefbre 
formed mcicfents wiiicli should have happened to 
have pleased liim in the story. The same itngo- 
venica ianc^y wliich pnshed that correspoDcIeot oi^ 
' ID spile of liimself, to relate poblic ana notoiJoM 
falsehoods, makes the author of the fullowing Ivtlcr 
' do the ^ame in private ; one is a pratutg, the other 
n silent liar. 

There is little pursuetl in tlie errors of either of 
tlicse worthies, but mere present itrausemeiil ; bat 
the folly of him who lets his fancy place Iiim in dit- 
taut scenes untroubled and imintcrrupted, is wy 
much preferable to that of him who is ever forcins 
a belief, and defending his untruths with new inven- 
tions. Rut I shall hasten to let thb liar in soliloquy, 
who calls himself a castle-builder, describe himself 
with tlie same unreservcdness as formerly appeared 
in my correspoudent above-mentioned. If^ a man 
were to be serious on tins subject, lie mic^t give 
very grave admonitions to tliose who are ^llowinj 
any thmg uvthis life, on which they think to place 
their hearts, and tell them that they are really cuillfr 
builders. Fame, glory, weoltli, honour, iiave in tiw 
prospect pleasing illusions ; but they who come lu 
[Ktssess any of them will find they are ingnedieab 
towards happiness, to be regarded only in the second 
place: and that wben they are valued in tlie first 
degree they are as disappointing as any of tlie pliaa- 
torns in the following letter. 

' MH. SPECTATOR. September 6, 1711. 

' I AM a feWow of ?i \ev^ odd Ciarae of mind, 
U ^U will find bj Uie setijwX j aai *«*». vwj»?& ^wi. 
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enoueh to deserve a place iii your paper. I am un- 
happily far gone in buiidiug, and am one of that spe^ 
ties of men who are properly denominated castle^ 
builders^ who scorn to be beholden to the earth for 
a foundation, .or dig in the bowels of it for materials ; 
bat errect their structures in the most unstable of 
dements, the air ; fancy alone laying the line, marking 
the extent, and shaping the model. It would be 
difficult to enumerate what august palaces and stately 
porticos have grown under my forming imagination, 
or what verdant meadows and shady groves have 
started into bebig by the powerful feat of a warm 
fancy. A castle-builder is even just what he pleases, 
and as such I have grasped imaginary sceptres, and 
delivered uncontroulable edicts, from a throne to 
which conquered nations yielded obeisance. I have 
made I know not how many inroads into France, and 
ravaged the very heart of that kingdom ; I have dmed 
kk the Louvre, and drank champaign at Versailles; 
and I would have you take notice, I am not only able 
to vanquish a people already ' cowed' and accustom- ' 
ed to night, but I could, Almanzor-like'*^, drive the 
British general from the field, were I less a protes-^ 
tant, or had ever been affi'onted by the confederates. 
Tliere is no art or profession, whose most celebrated 
masters I have not eclipsed. Wherever I have af^ 
lorded my salutary presence, fevers have ceased to 
bum and a^ues to shake the human fabric When 
an eloquent ht has been upon me, an apt gesture and 
pnmer cadence has animated each sentence, and 
eazmg crowds have found their passions worked up 
mto rage, or soothed into a calm. I am short, and 

* Alluding to a furioas character in Drydcn^s Conquest of 
Granada. 

VOL. VIJl.. g. 
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not very well made ; yet upon sight of a* fine woman, 
I have stretched into proper stature, and killed with 
a good air and mien. These are the gay phantoms 
tliat dance before my waking eyes, and compose my 
day-dreams. I should be the most contented happy 
man alive, were the chimerical happiness which 
springs from the paintings of fancy less fleeting aod 
transitory. But alas! it is with grief of mind I tell 
you, the least breath of wind has often demolished 
my magnificent edifices, swept away my groves, and 
lef't no more trace of them tlian if they had never 
been. My exchequer has sunk and vanished by a 
rap on my door, tiie salutation of a friend has cost 
me a whole continent, and in the same moment I 
have been pulled by the sleeve, my crown has fallen 
from my head. The ill consequence of these reve- 
ries is inconceivably great, seeing the loss of ima- 
ginary possessions makes impressions of real woe. 
Besides, bad economy is visible and apparent in 
builders of invisible mansions. My» tenant's adver- 
tisements of ruins and dilapidations often cast a 
damp on my spirits, even in the instant when the 
sun, in all his splendor, gilds my eastern palaces. 
Add to this the pensive drudgery in building, and 
constant grasping aerial trowels, distracts and shat- 
ters the mind, and the fond builder of Babies is often 
cursed with an incoherent diversity and confusion 
of thoughts. I do not know to whom I can more 
properly aj)ply myself for relief from tliis fantastical 
evil, limn to yourself; whom I earnestly implore to 
acconnuodute nie with a method how to settle my 
head and cool my brain-pan. A dissertation 00 
caslle-building may not only be serviceable to my- 
self, but all architects, who display their skill in the 
thin element. Such a favour would oblige me to 
make my next soliloquy not contain the praises of 
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Biy dear 9d(, but of the Spectator, who shall, by 
Gomplyiiis with this, make me 

His obliged humble servant, 

T. VITRUVIUS/ 
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Pectus praceptis format amicis, 

HOR. 2 Ep. {. 128. 

Forms tiie soil bosom with the gentlest art. 

POPE. 

It would be arrogance to neglect the application of 
my correspondents so far, as not sometimes to insert 
their animadversions upon my paper; that of this 
day shall be therefore wholly composed of the hints 
which they have sent me. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

M SEND you this to congratulate your late 
choice of a subject, for treating on which you de- 
serve public thanks, I mean that on those licensed 
tyrants the school-masters. If you can disarm them 
of their rods, you will certainly have your old age 
reverenced by all the >oung gentlemen of Great 
Britain who are now between seven arid seventeen 
years. You may boast that the incomparably wise 
Quintilian and you are of one mmd in this particu- 
lar. " Si ciii est (says he) mens tarn illiberaiis nt oth- 
Jurgaiione non corrigatur, is etiam adplagas^ utpes^ 
fiima quicque mancipia, durahitur ;" i. e. " If any 
child he pt so dibipgenuou^ a oiatot^) ^ \^^V V^ ^^»^^ 
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corrected by reproof, he, like the very worst of 
slaves, will be hardened even against blows them- 
selves/' And afterwards, " Pudet dicere in qua 
probra nefandi homines isto cadendi Jure abutan- 
tur ;*' i. e. " I blush to say how shamefully those 
wicked men abuse the power of correction/' 

* I was bred myself, sir, in a very great school*, 
of which the master was a Welshman, but certainly 
descended from a Spanish family, as plainly appeared 
from his temper as well as his nanief. I leave you 
to judge what sort of a school-master a Welshman 
ingrafted on a Spaniard would make. So very dread- 
ful had he made himself to me, that although it is 
above twenty years since I felt his heavy hand, yet 
still once a month at least I dream of him, so strong 
an impression did he make on my mind. It is a sign 
he has fiilly terrified me waking, who still continues 
to haunt me sleeping. 

* And yet I may say without vanity, that the busi- 
ness of the scliool was what I did without great dif- 
ficulty ; and I was not remarkably unlucky ; and yet 
such was the master's severity, that once a month, or 
oftrner, I suiicred as much as would have satisfied the 
law of the land for a petty larceny. 

* Many a white and tender hand, which the fond 
mother had passionately kissed a thousand and a 
thousand times, have I seen whipped until it was 
covered with blood; perhaps for sraiUng, or for 
going a yard and a half out of a gate, or for writing 
an o for an A, or an A for an o. These were our 
great faults! Many a brave and noble spirit has 
been there broken ; others have run from thence and 
were never heard of aftenvards. It is a worthy at- 
tempt to undertake the cause of distressed youth ; 

* Eton. 

t Dr. Cliarles Roderick, master, the provost of Eton-school, 
juid afterwards master of RAn^'s-coWe^e, Cws^avv^^ 
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id It h a noble piece of knight-errantry to enter 
le list against so many amied pedagogues. It is 
ity but we bad a set of men, polite in tlieir behs^ 
our < and method of teaching, who should be put 
to a condition of being above flattering or fearing 
te parents of those they instruct. We might tlien 
>ssibly see learning become a pleasure, and chil- 
ren delighting themselves in that which they now 
ihor for coming upon such hard terms to them. 
rhat would be still a greater happiness arising from 
le care of such instructors, would be, that we should 
ave no more pedants, nor any bred to learning who 
duA not genius for it. 

I am with the utmost sincerity, 

SIR, 

Your most affectionate humble servant/ 

* MR. SPECTATOR, Richmond, Sept 5, 1711, 

* I AM a boy of fourteen years of age, and 
lave for this last year been under the tuition of a 
loGtor of divinity, who has taken the school of this 
»lace under his care *, From the gentleman's great 
endemess to me and friendship to my father, I am 
'cry happy in learning my book with pleasure. We 
tevcr leave off our diversions any farther than to sa* 
nte him at hours of play when he plea5es to look 
>n. It is impossible for any of us to love our own 
mrents better than we do him. He never gives any 
>f us a harsh word, and we think it the greatest 
idnishment in the world when he will not speak to 
my of us. My brother and I are both together in* 
liting this letter. He. is a year older than I am, but 
s now ready to break his heart that the doctor has 
iQt taken any notice of him these three days. If yo<4 

•* This was Dr. Nicholas Brady, ^rho joined in the xskv ve^ 
'00 of the PSalim, and was author of a«vev^NQ\v\XQ»&^'lwxT&Kio&. 

S2 
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please to print tbis he will see it, and, we hope, taking 
it for my brother's earnest desire to be restored to his- 
favour, he will again smile upon him. 

Your most obedient servant, 

'T. s.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'You have represented several sorts of in* 
pertinents singly, I wisli you would now proceed and 
describe some of them in sets. It often happens in 
public assemblies, that a party who came thither to- 
gether, or whose impertinencies are of an equal pitch, 
act in concert, and are so full of themselves as to 
give disturbance to all that are about them. Some- 
times you have a set of whisperers who lay their heads 
together iu order to sacrifice every body within their 
observation ; sometimes a set of laughers that keep 
up an insipid mirth in their own comer, and by their 
noise and gestures shew they have no respect for the 
rest of the company. You frequently meet with 
these sets at the opera, the play, the water- works *, 
and otiier public meetings, where their whole busi- 
ness is to draw off the attention of the spectators 
from the entertainment, and to fi\ it upon themselves; 
and it is to be observed that the impertinence is ever 
loudest, wlien the set happens to be made up of 
three or four females who have got what you call a 
woman's man among them. 

* I am at a loss to know from whom people of 
fortune should learn this behaviour, unless it be from 

* This was the Water-theatre, a famous shew of tliose timers, 
invented by one Mr. Winstanley, and exliibited at the lower 
end of Piccadilly ; consisting; of sea-gods, troddesses, nymphs, 
mermaids, tritons, &c. playing and spouting out water, and 
fire mingled witli water, Lc, performed every cveningf be- 
twecD five and six. 
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the footmen who keep their places at a new play, and 
ire often seen passing away their time in sets at all- 
fours in the face of a full house, and with a perfect 
disr^ard to the people of quality sitting on each side 
of them. 

' For preserving therefore the decency of public 
assemblies, methinks it would . be but reasonable tliat 
those who disturb others should pay at least a double 
Price for their i^ces ; or rather women of birth and 
wniction should be informed, that a levity of beha- 
viour in the eves of people of understanding degrades 
them below their meanest attendants; and genSetnen 
ihould know that a fine coat b a livery, when the 
person who wears it discovers no higher sense than 
that of a footman. 

I am^ SIR, 

Your most humble servant.' 

"* MB. SPECTATOR, Bedfordshire, Sept. 1, 1711. 

* I AM one of those whom every body calls a 
poacher, and sometimes go out to course with a brace 
of greyhounds, a mastiff, and a spaniel or two ; and 
when I am weary with coursing, and have killed hares 
enouch *, go to an alehouse to refresh myself. I beg 
the favour of you (as you set up for a reformer) to 
send us word how many dogs you will allow us to go 
withy how many full pots of ale to drink, and how 
many hares to kill in a day, and you will do a great 
piece of service to all the sportsmen. Be quick then» 
for the time of coursing is come on. 

Yours m haste, ^ 

ISAAC HSDGEDITCH.' 
* Enow. 
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SU tita erat : faciU omnes perferre ae pati : 
Cvm quibus erut cvnque ifwd, Hs sese dederty 
Eorum chsequi studus: adrcrsut nemini ; 
T^unquam pneponens se oHifi : ItafadUimi 

Sinp incuUa invenias laudem 

TER. Andr. Act. i. 8c. J. ■ 

His manner of life wax this : to bear with every body's ta» 
mours; to comply witli the inclinations and pursuits or thoK 
he conversed witli; to contradict no body ; never to asEmnei 
superiority over otherSf Tliis is the ready way to gain ip- 
planse, without exciting envy. 

Man is subject to innumerable paliis and soirows 
by tlie very condition of bumanity, and yet, as if 
nature bad not sown evils enougb in life, we are con- 
tinually adding grief to grief, and aggravating tlic 
conunon calamity by our cruel treatment of one ano- 

tber. Every man's natural weifi:ht of afflictions is still 

» *■' • 

made more heavy by the envy, malice, treachery, or 

injustice of his neighbour. At the same time that 
the storm beats upon the whole species, we are falling 
foul upon one another. 

Half the misery of human life might be extin- 
guished, would men alleviate the general curse they 
lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, benevo- 
lence, and humanity. There is nothing therefore 
which we ought more to encourage in ourselves and 
others, than that disposition of mind which in our 
language goes under the title of good-nature, and 
which I shall choose for the subject of thb day's 
speculation. 
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Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation than 
it^ and gives a certain air to tbe countenance which 
more amiable than beauty. It shews virtue in the 
irest light, takes off in some measure from the de- 
rmity of vice, and makes even folly an<l imper- 
lence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept up 
. the world without good-nature, or sometliing which 
iQSt bear its appearance, and supply its place. For 
Bs reason mankind have been forced to uivent a kind 
' artificial humanity, which is what we express by 
e word good-breeding. For if we examine thorough- 
tke idea of what we call so, we shall find it to be 
ttliing else but an imitation and mimickry of good* 
tore, or in other terms, afiability, complaisance, 
d easiness of temper reduced into an art. 
Tliese exterior shows and appearances of huma- 
y render a man wonderfully popular and beloved, 
len they are founded upon a real good-nature; 
t without it are like hypocrisy in religion, or a 
re form of holiness, which, when it is discovered, 
ikes a man more detestable than professed im- 

Good-nature is generally bom witli us: health, 
osperity, and kuid treatment from tlie world are 
eat cherbhers of it where they find it ; but nothing 
capable of forcing it up, where it does not grow 
itself. It is one of the blessings of a happy con- 
totion, which education may improve but not pro- 
ice. 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
lom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is al- 
lys celebrating tlie philanthropy or good-nature of 
I hero, which he tells us he brought into the world 
th him, and gives many remarkable instances of 
in his childhood, as well as in all the several parts 
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c>f his life*. Nay, on his dcath-bed, he <ilaciri|^ 
him as being pleased, that while his soul return^ 
to hiin who made it, his body should incorpor** 
with the great mother of all things, and by that me^ 
become beneficial to mankind. For which reason, b* 
gives his sons a positive order not to inshrine it > 
gold or silver, but to lay it in the earth as soon as fh 
life was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity 
such an exuberant love to mankind, could not baie 
entere<l into the imagination of a writer, who hii 
not a soul filled with great ideas, and a general b» 
nevolence to mankind. 

In tiiat celebrated passage of Sallust, where C«8B 
and C'ato are placed in such beautiful, but opposite 
lights f; Caesar's character is chiefly made up of 
good-nature, as it shewed itself in all its forms to- 
wards his friends or his enemies, his ser\'anls or 
dependents, the guilty or the distressed. As for C* 
to's character, it is rather awful than amiable. Jus- 
tice seems most agreeable to the nature of (iod, and 
mercy to that of man. A being who has nothing to 
pardon in himself, may reward every man according 
to his works ; but he whose very best actions must 
be seen with grains of allowance, cannot be too 
mild, moderate, and forgiving. For this reason, 
among all the monstrous characters m human ni- 
ture, there is none so odious, nor indeed w) exqui- 
sitely ridiculous, as that of a rigid severe temper in 
a worthless man. 

This ])art of good-nature hoMever, which consists 
in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, is to be 

* Xrnoph. De Cyri Iiistit. lib. viii. cap. vii. sect. 3. edit. 
J. A. Ern. Ovo. torn. i. p. 550. 

t Salujf. Bell. Catil. c. liv. 
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^ised only in doing ourselves justice, and tliat 
^ the ordwary commerce and occurrences of life ; 
lit the public administrations of justice, mercy to 
^ may be cruelty to others. 
It is gro\yii almost into a maxim, that good-natured 
m are not always men of the most- wit. This ob- 
iivation, in my opinion, has no foundation in na- 
ne. The greatest wits I have conversed with are 
IQ eminent for their humanity. I take therefore 
fa remark to have been occasioned by ti^'o reasons, 
inty because ill-nature among ordinary observers 
isses for wit. A spiteful saying gratifies so many 
tie passions in those who hear it, that it generally 
eets with a good reception. The laugh rises upon 
and the man who utters it is looked upon as a 
rewd satirist. This may be one reason, why a great 
uny pleasant companions appear so surprisingly dull, 
len they have endeavoured to be merry in print ; 
e jpublic being inore just than private clubs or as- 
nblies, b distingubhing between what is wit, and 
nt is ^1-nature. 

Anotlier reason why the good-natured man may 
metimes bring his wit in question, is, perhaps, be- 
nse he is apt to be moyed with compassion for 
ofle misfortunes or infirmities, which another would 
m into ridicule, and by that means gain the repu- 
fcion of a wit. The ill-natured man, though but 
' equal parts, gives himself a larger field to expa* 
ite in ; he exposes those fiiilings in human nature 
lich the other would cast a veil over, laughs at 
i^es which the other either excuses or conceab^ 
ves utterance to reflections which the other stifles, 
lis indifi*erently upon friends or enemies, exposes 
e person who has. obliged him, and, in short, sticks 
nothing that may estabUsh his charact;er of a wit, 
is no wonder therefore he succeeds in it better 
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re likely lo grow lick 
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I» aman luct omnia iiUHnl r<<ia : bfjurlaf 
Sunpieiottci, inimkitiir, indvcia, 

HtUnlH, fax mrmrn 



Upon looking over the letters of ray female com- 
spottdenb, I find several from women cuniplainui' 
of .jealous tiunbanils, and at the same time protesting 
their own innnceiice ; and desiriipg my ndvice on thii 
occasion. 1 shall therefore take this subject into mj 
consideration; and the more willingly, becausv i 
find that the Marquii of Hallitax, wlw, in his Admt 
lo a Daughter, has instructed a wife how to bebavt 
herself towards a talse, an intemperate, a chotetic. 
a sullen, a covetous, or a silly hiiahund, bu not 
■puken one word of a Jealous husband. 

' Jealousy ia that paiu which a man feels from the 
apprelieiision that he is not equally beloved by the 
person whom he intirely loves.' Now because our 
inward passions and inclinations can never make 

• IfDoctor Swift's wit was tobcniibjectedfo thisgcrutinj, 
it would bs rirciimscribed wiliiin a »ery unrrow compowi. Tie 
chief source from wUeli it B^raa^ viiui (be iodiiiNUion tlml 
fuaired liii heaib 
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themselves visible, it is impossible for a jealous man to 
be thoroughly cured of his suspicions. His thoughts 
hang at best in a state of doubtfulness and uncer- 
tainty ; and are never capable of receiving any satis^ 
faction on the advantageous side ; so that his inqui- 
ries are most successful when they discover no- 
thing. His pleasure arises from his disappointments, 
and his life is spent in pursuit of a secret that destroys 
fak happiness if he chance to find it. 

An ardent love is always a strong ingredient in thii 
passion ; for the same a£(ection which stirs up the jea« 
lous man's desires, and gives tlie party beloved so 
beautiful a figure in his imagination, makes him b^ 
lieve she kindles the same pa^ion m others, and ap- 
pears as amiable to all beholders. And as jealousy 
thus arises from an extraordinary love, it is of so 
delicate a nature, that it scorns to take up with any 
thing less than an equal return of love. Not m$ 
warmest expressions of affection, the softest and most 
tender hypocrisy, are able to give any satisfaction, 
irtiere we are not persuaded that tlie affection is real^ 
and the satisfaction mutual. For the jealous man 
wishes himself a kmd of deity to the person he 
loves. He would be the only pleasure of her senses^ 
the employment of her thoughts ; and is angry at 
every thing she admires, or tdtes delight in, Asides 
himself. 

Phaedra's request to liis mistress, upon his leav- 
ing her for. three days^ is inimitably beautiful and na» 
tural: 

Citm milUe isto prasens, absens ut sies: 
Dies noctesque me ames : me desideres : 
Me somnies: me expectes: deme cogitet: 
Me speres: me te oblectes: mecum tota sisr' 
Meitsfac ais postremd anmus, quando eigo sum tuus, 

T£R. riM. Acti. Sg. S. 
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fe« irtik y«i toUlar proNttty M if abwDt I 
AHoii^taiiddiQrtoveBe: itiU toiw for n 
DmiBr pooderatfll ^on' me: wiuy hopefivi 
DeHglit iajne ; be all Id all witi) me ^ 
Oi?e ]r«v wiioie heart, iW iidMli all your'Sy to i 

COLl 

' ,Hie jedons man's disease b of so maS(^ 
inture^ that il converts all it takes into its ow 
lishaient A cool behaviour sets him on th 
ina Is interpreted as an instance of averston 
difler^ioe ; a fond one raises his siispidoh 
looks too qnidi like dissimulation and artific 
ibe person he loves be cheerfiil, Her thought 
1^ em^oyed on another; and if sad^ sbie is a 
ll|iBking on himself. In short, there is no w 
mime so insignificaot, but it gives him new 
Jreeds his su^icions^ and famishes him with frea 
f ers of discovery : so that . if we consider the 
of his passion, one would rather think it pro 
from an inveterate hatred, than an excessive io^ 
certainly none can meet with more disquietuc 
uneasiness than a suspected wife, if we cxce 
jealous husband. 

But the great unhappiness of this passion i: 
it naturally tends to alienate the aftection w] 
is so solicitous to ingross; and that for thes 
reasons, because it lays too great a constraint 
words and actions of the suspected person, -< 
the same time shews you have no honourab 
uion of her ; both of which are strong moti 
aversion. 

Nor is this the worst effect of jealousy ; for 
ten draws after it a more fatal train of cousequ 
and makes the person you suspect guilty of th 
crimes you are so muai afraid of. It is very n 
for sttcn who are treated iU and u^brdided i 
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• find out an intimate friend that will hear their 
implaintoy condole their sufferings, and endeavour 

• sooth and assuage their secret resentments. Be- 
les, jealousy puts a woman often in mind of an ill 
ling that she would not otherwise perhaps have 
tought of, and fills her imagination with such an un« 
cky idea, as in time grows famihar, excites desire, 
id loses all the shame and horror which might 
: first attend it. Nor is it a wonder if she who 
tSSets wrongfully in a man's opinion of her, and has 
terefore nothing to forfeit in his esteem, resolves to 
ve him reason for his suspicions, and to enjoy the 
ieasure of the crime, since she must undergo the 
nominy. Such probably were the considerations 
at directed the wise man in his advice to hus^ 
inds : / Be not jealous over the wife of thy bo^ 
ina, and teach her not an evil lesson against thy- 

And here, among the other torments wliich this 
Bsnon produces^ we may usually observe that none 
re greater mourners than jealous men, when the per** 
m who provoked their jealousy Is taken from them. 
*heii it is that their love breaks out furiously, and 
irows off all the mixtures of suspicion which choked 
od smothered it before. The beautifiil parts of the 
baracter rise uppermost in the jealous husband's me- 
lory, »ud upbrsud him with the ill usage of so divine 
creature as was once in his possession ; whilst all the 
ttle imperfections, that were before so uneasy to 
im, wear off from his remembrance, and shew them-' 
ilves no more. 

We may see by what has been said, that jealousy 
ikes the deepest root in men of amorous disposi- 
ons ; and of these we find tliree kinds who are most 
rer-run with it. 

* JSccIesiasticm ix. U 



pats them out of couutenance, and looks like 
upoD their persons. They grow suspicious o 
first looking in a glass, and are stung with j< 
at the sight of a wrinkle. A handsome felh 
mediately alarms them, and every thing tha 
young, or gay, turns their thoughts upon their 
■ A second sort of men, who are most liable 
passion, are those of cunning, wary, and disi 
tempers. It is a feult very justly found in h 
composed by politicians, that they leave notl 
chance or humour, but are still for derivinf 
action from some ])lot and contrivance, for d 
up a perpetual scheme of causes and event 
preserving a constant correspondence betwe 
camp and the council-table. And thus it hap] 
the affairs of love with men of too refined a tl: 
They put a construction on a look, and find 
design in a smile ; they give new senses and sif 
tions to words and actions ; and are ever torn 
themselves with fancies of their own raising. 
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tered in a crooked iiitr%ue» that diey still suspect 
n uBiler-plot in every female action ; and especially 
rhere they see any resemblance in the behaviour of 
wo persons, are apt to fancy it proceeds from the 
une design in both. These men therefore bear 
lard upon the suq)ected party, pursue her close 
tuvugfa all her turnings and wmdings, and are too 
ipeli acquainted with the chase, to be flung off by 
ny fidse steps, o^ doubles. Besides, their acquaint- 
noe and conversation has lain wholly among the vi* 
lous part of woman-kind, and therefore it is no 
ronder they censure all alike, and look upon the 
viiole sex as a species of impostors. But if, not- 
rithstanding their private experience, they can get 
wer these prejudices, and entertain a favourable 
opinion of some women ; yet their own loose desires 
¥ill stir up new suspicions from another side, and 
nake them believe all men subject to the same incli- 
lations with themselves. 

¥^ther these or other motives are most predo- 
minant, we learn fi'om the modem histories of^ Ame- 
rica, as well as from our own experience in tliis part 
if the world, that jealousy is no northern passion, 
but rages most in those nations that lie nearest the 
Influence of the sun. It is a misfortune for a woman 
to be born between the tropics; for there lie the 
liQttest regious of jealousy, which as you come north- 
nrard cools all along with the climate, till you scarce 
BMet with any thing like it in the polar circle. Our 
imn natKMi is very temperately situated in this re- 
ipect; and if we meet with some few disordered 
ivith tiie violence of this passion, they are not the 
inrc^r growth of our country, but are. many degrees 
learer the sun in their constitutions than in their 
dimate. 

Aft^ this frightful account of jealousy, and the 
xntms who are most subject to it, \\.vi\&X^>a^^m 

r2 
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to sbevr by^wimt means the paanon mqr' b^ bcit » 
kqfed, and diose who are possesBed with' it ie| il 
eue« ^ Other faults^ indeed^ are not under.dia wiM 
J9uisdiction» and should^ if poarible, escape her bl^ 
aervation ; but jealousy calb ufxm her paitietahriy 
for its cure, and deserves all her art and appKcatioB 
in the attempt. Besides, she has this for 'bnr cneoa- 
lagement, tnat her endeavours will be always pkai' 
ing, and that she will still-find the affection cSF.hw 
husband nsing towards her in proportion as hit doabi 
and suspicions vanish ; for, as we have seen all alo^| 
tbere is so great a miiture of love and jealoosyjasa 
w^ worth the separatn^. But this shflil be tlie sik* 
ject of another paper. 
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OVlD, Met. vii. 896. 
Love is a cr^duloos pasBion* 

Having in my yesterday's paper discovered tin 
nature of jealousy, and pointed out the persons who 
are most subject to it, I must hear apply myself to 
my fair correspondents, who desire to live well witli 
a jealous Imsband, and to ease his ifaind of its uiyust 
slispicioDs. 

The first rule I shall propose to be observed is, 

that you never seem to dislike in another what the 

jea/ous man b himseif goAiX^ oi« ^ V^ ^dniiie any 
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g in which he himself does not excel. A jealous 
i is very quick in his applications ; he knows how 
ind a double edge in an invective, and to draw a 
re on himself out of a panegyric on another. He 
s not trouble himself to consider the person, but 
lirect the character; and is secretly pleased or 
founded, as he iinds more or less of himself in it. 
5 commendation of any thing in another stirs up 
jealousy, as it shews you have a value for others 
ides himself ; but the commendation of that, which 
himself wants, inflames him more, as it shews that 
ome respects you prefer othersbefore hin^. Jealousy 
dmirably described in tins view by Horace in hi^ 
; to Lydia : 

Quum tUf Lydia, Telephi 

Cervictm roseam, et cerea Telephi 
taudat bracbiti, wBmeum 

Fervens difficih Ink tumet jecur : 
Tunc n^ mens intAi, nee colwr 

Certk sede manei ; humor et in genat 
FurHm lakUw, argueng 
Qttdm lentia peditita macerer igtdbus, 

1 Od. xili. 1. 

When Telephns his youthful channs. 
His rosy neck and winding arms, 
With'endless rapture you recite, 
- And in the pleasing name delight ; 
My heart, iiiflam'd by jealous heats. 
With numberless resentments beats ; 
From my pale cheek the colour flies, 
And all the man within me dies : 
By turns my hidden grief appears 
In rising si^ and iaUing tears, 
That 9how too well tlie warm desures, 
The silent, slow, consuming fires. 
Which on my mmost vitals prey, 
And melt my very soul away. 

The jealous man is not indeed angry if you dislike 
0ther: but if you find those fiiults wluch are to Ik^ 



fcnii bius ^mr dNnfwtar, iffft •liiMtt: Ml mI|» 
tewdUfcitf ttBrtier, fe«t4€lnaMK, h^4m^ 
kt k Ml dsritm df iwraMttdl jmriMe, tet teb- 
jfricved «t tto wiuit of onr dianii, whkhie tjliuiiii. 
nv {Mnvcir to ftbe II : indiflniodginrjcNirdeMaM 
OBdhert, jM he it B»t<o i gw lih fc ywir opltthwl 
ai he laMit be, he wtundfy trndtukt yw cerii 
kfe MiiiSettw If he hadi^thcr quBlifcetiew, Md thK 
1^ eiemuefi ymir efcedon dhet not iw eoluUb 
SB he .fWAfr it oeght if thmfim Ub taeper W. 
gnMewMdfeft, jfMttiiflt not he too Midi piwerf 
mh^ftjift, or UMiidrtBil with My thagUM iif^ 
wd WNSHdig. if M heeu^r be oom <rf 1k» lM# 
yon mint be a profaned adnitrer of pro duKj e , otmf^ 
other qaali^ he is master of, or at least wo eMqp^ 
to think be n. 

In tiie next pfaMse, yea most beeme to'M.free aad 
opei in your com^eniktion with hitey and to let in 1^ 
upon your actions, to unravel all your designs, aod 
discover every secret, however trifling or indifferent 
A jealous husband has a particular aversion to winb 
and whispers, and if he does not see to the bottom 
of every thing, will be sure to go beyond it in hii 
fears and suspicions. He will always expect to be 
your chief confidant, and where he mids hinself kept 
out of a secret, will believe there is more in it than 
there should be. And here it is of great concern, 
tliat you preserve the character of your sincerity uni- 
form and of a piece ; for if he once finds a false glosi 
put upon any smgie action, he quickly suspects all the 
rest : his workiug imagination immediately takes a 
false hint, and runs off with it into several remote 
consequences, till he has proved very ingenious in work- 
ing out his own misery. 

If both these methods fail, the best way virill be to 
let hun see you are much cast down and afflicted for 
the HI opimoa h^ eat^rtani&^rf yta^ and the diaquM- 
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tts be hiqiself suffers for your sake. There are 
ay who take a kind of barbarous pleasure in tlie 
lousy of those who love tbeni, that insult over an 
ling heart, and triumph in their charms which are 
e to excite so much uneasiness : 

Ardeat tj»M Ucetf tormerUis gaudei amanHs, 

JUV. sat. ti. 80t. 

Though equal pains her peace of mind destroy^ 
A lover's torments give her spiteful joy. 

t these often carry the humour so far, till their 
wfed coldness and indiflisrence quite kills all the 
idness of a lover, and are then sure to meet in- 
or turn with all the contempt and scorn that is 
e to so insolent a behaviour. On the amtrary, it 
^ry probable a melancholy, dejected carriage, the 
lal effects of injured innocence, may soften the 
lous husband into pity, make him sensible of the 
DDg lie does you, and work out of his mind all those 
rs and suspicions tliat make you both unhappy. 
least it will have this good effect, that he will keep 
jealousy to himself, and repine in private, either 
aiuae he is sensible it is a weakness, and will there- 
e bide it from your knowledge, or because he will 
apt to fear some ill eftect it may produce in 
iling your love towards him, or diverting it to 
»ther. 

rhere is still another secret that can never fail, 
^*ou can once get it believed, and which is often 
ctised by women of greater cumiing than virtue, 
is is to change sides for a while with the jealous 
Dy and to turn his own passion upon himself; to 
e some occasion of growing jealous of him, and 
follow the example he himself hath set you. This 
interteited jealousy will bring him a great deal 
pleasure, if he thinks it real ; for he knows expe^ 



friiitiittlfy bow nittcb kMp« goes 4t&ag wMt 
miy imia wiU bttidet IM tonettm I8wllift< 
tkm of a refCDge, m teenff 3fo« midemi aHlai •< 
tortures. But tlib, indeed^ P *n utifioe eo^Ubi 
and at the same time eo dia m gea aoBa, thut it M 
never to be pot in practice but by such at hafea 
enough to cover tbe deeeit, and amooeiKe to mi 
iteacoaable. 

I tball ooMlnde this cMay with the ftoqr of Ba 
and,Mariamnf, at I have collected it oat of If 
phiM*; Mrhich may serve almott as an eianq[»is 
whatever can be sanl «o this' sutjcct. 

MainQuie had aU tiie charms that benrty, bi 
wit, snd youth «oold give a woman» and Hciad 
die love mat smb dhanus are able to ruse in mm 
mid tamoioul diipositioii. fa the nndst of tUs 
fendness ibr Mannne, hep«tbcr brother to ^ 
as he did her father not many years after, 
barbarity of the action was represented to Maik 
tony, who immediately summoned Herod into £| 
to answer for the crime that was there laid to 
charge. Herod attributed the summons to Ante 
desire of M ariamne, whom therefore before his 
parture, he gave into the custody of his unde 
seph, with private orders to put her to death, if 
such violence was offered to himself. This Jo 
viras much delighted with Mariamne's conversa 
and endeavoured, with ail his art and rhetoiic 
set out the excess of Herod's passion ibr her; 
when he still found her cold and incredulous, hi 
considerately told her, as a certain instance of 
lord's affection, the private orders he had left be 
him, which plainly shewed, according to Jose 
interpretation^ tiiat he could neither live nor diei 

* Antiqotties of the Jews, book xv. chap. 3. sect 5, 
€tapp 7. sect l, S, ficc. 
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ber. This barbarous instance ef a wild unrea- 
^V>le passion quite put out, for a time, those little 
>^iiis of affection she still Imd for her lord. Her 
"Ughts were so wholly taken up with the cruelty of 
orders, that she could not consider the kindness 
Lt produced them, and therefore represented him 
her imagmation, rather under the frightful idea of 
Qurderer than a lover. 

Herod was at length acquitted and dismissed by 
U'k Antony, when his soul was all in flames for 
Mariamne ; but before their meeting, he was not 
ittle alarmed at the report he had heard of his un- 
s conversation and familiarity with her in his ab- 
ce. This therefore was the first discourse he en- 
iaioed her with, in which she foiuid it no easy matter 
]uiet his suspicions. But at last he appeared so 
1 satisfied of her innocence, that from reproaches 
I wranglings he tell to tears and embraces. Both 
them wept very tenderly at their reconciliation, 
I Herod poured out his whole soul to her in the 
mest protestations of love and constancy ; when 
dst all his sighs and languishings she asked him, 
^ther the private orders he left with his uncle Jo- 
h were an instance of such an inflamed aflection. 
K jealous king was immediately roused at so un- 
ected a question, and concluded his uncle must 
e been too familiar with her, before he would have 
overed such a secret. In short, he put his uncle 
leath, and very difficultly prevailed upon himself 
pare Mariamne. 

Lfter this be was forced on a second journey &i(o 
|>t; when he committed his lady to the care of 
emus, with the same private orders he had be- 
: given his uncle, if any mischief betel himself, 
he meanwhile Mariamne sq won upon Sohenxu^ 
WK presents and obliging conversation, that she 
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had infriMted hini) sb'tnit sAet Ui MluiHy ^ 
lie fleir to her whhjili the timpoito <MFjey ud 
iriie reemed him coidh with-'Ogbs uid^ tean, 
all the jmuks of iDdmreoee md- avenkm. ' 
feeeption so sttrred up fats hidignatioDy that he 
eeitsunlv shJB her inth his own haodSy'had no 
ifeared he himself ehoold have become the m 
sufierer by it* It was Dot lonff afler this, wha 
had another violent retain of love npon him: 
riamne was titeniore sent for to him, whom In 
deavoored to soften and recoiKile with all poa 
«oqjusal caresses and endeannents; bnt Slat 
cHnea his embraces, and answemi allfaia torn 
with bitter invectives for tiie death of her-nitheri 
h^ brdther. Thn bdrnvio^ur so Incensed Hi 
that be veiy hardly refrained foom strildng 
when in the heat of theirquarrri there cams 
witness, suborned by some of Mariaroue's ene 
vrbo accused her to the king of a design to p 
him. Herod was now prepared to bear any 
in her prejudice, and immediately ordered hei 
vant to be stretched out upon the rack ; who i 
extremity of his torture confest, that his mist 
aversion to the king arose from something Soh 
had told her ; but as for any design of poiso 
be utterly disowned the least knowledge of it. 
confession quickly proved fatal to SohemuSy 
now lay under the same suspicions and sentence 
Joseph had before him, on the like occasion, 
would Herod rest here ; but accused her with 
vehemence of a design upon his life, and, by h 
thority with the judges, had her publicly conde 
and executed. Herod soon afler her death 
melancholy and dejected, retiring from the | 
administration of affairs into a solitary forest, 
there abandoning himself to all the black consi 
<lion8| whidi natonUy aanae^m ^ \na&ScMk mm 
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q€ love, remorse, pity, and despair. He used to rave 
for his Mariamne, and to call upon her in bis dis- 
tracted fits ; and in all probability would soon huve 
followed ber, bad not his thoughts been seasonably 
called off from so sad an object by public storms, 
wbkh at that time very nearly threatened him. 

L. 
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Non selUm scienHOf qua est remota d jusiHUiy calMHas 
potiHa 9«dift saipientia est appellanda ; verinii etiam ammuM 
paratvs ad ofricv/ifm, H iuA cupiditate, mon utHitate cow- 
fRimt, impeUiturf oMdadeg potiiu nomen habeatj qitdm fwr- 

tUvdims 

PLATO ipnd TULL. 

As knowledge, witliont justice, ought to be called cun- 
ningy rather tlian wudom ; so a nund prepared to meet dau- 
frer, if excited l)y its own eagerness, and not the public 
good, deseiTes the name of audacity, rather than that of 
rortitnde. 

rRBRB can be no greater injury to human society 
ten that good talents among men should be held 
lonourabie to those who arc endowed with them 
dthout any regard how they are applied. The 
rifts of nature aud accomplishments of art are valu- 
ible but as they are exerted m the interests of vir- 
ue, or governed by the rules of honour. We ought 
o abstract our minds from tlie observation of an 
sxcellence in those we converse with, till we have 
aken some notice, or received some good infbrma- 
IDD of the disposition of then: minds; otherwise the 
«ftuty of their persons, or the charms of their wit. 
My liiake ut fond of those whom our reason and 
idgment iriU tell us we ought to.aibVkOT. 

VOL. YIIJ. 8 
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When we suffer ourselves to be thus carried aim 
by mere beauty, or mere wit, Omoianiante, with all 
her vice, will bear away as much of our good-will 
JOS the most iuuocent virgin, or discreet matron ; sod 
there cannot be a more abject slavery in this world, 
than to doat u)>on what we think we ought to coo- 
demn. Yet this must be our condition in all the 
parts of life, if we suffer ourselves to approve aov 
thing but what tends to the promotion of what a 
good and honourable. If we would take true pain 
with ourselves to consider all things by the .lisht of 
reason and justice, though a man were in the height 
of youth and amorous inclinations, he would look 
upon a coquette with the same contempt, or intf 
ference, as he would upon a coxcomb. The wu- 
■ ton carriage in a woman would disappoint her of 
the admiration which she aims at; and the vain 
dress or discourse of a man would destroy the coooe- 
liness of his shape, or goodness of his understandin;. 
I say the goodness of his understanding, for it is do 
less common to see men of sense commence cox- 
combs, than beautiful women become immodest. 
When this happens in either, the favour we are na- 
turally mclined to give to the good qualities they 
have from nature should abate hi proportion. But 
however just it is to measure the value of men by 
the application of their talents, and not by the emi- 
nence of those qualities abstracted from their use : 
I say, however just such a way of judging is, in ail 
ages as well as this, the contrary has prevailed upon 
the generality of mankind. How many lewd de- 
vices have been preserved from one age to anotlier, 
which had perished as soon as they were made, ii' 
painters and sculptors had been esteemed as much 
ibr the purpose, as the execution of their designs? 
jViodest and well-governed unaginations have by 
this fjieaus lobt the xeyv^^exAdNAou ^i Xkjbl lUousand 
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charmiog portraitures, filled with images of innate 
truth, generous zeal, courageous faith, and tender 
humanity ; instead of which, satyrs, furies, and nion- 
sters, are recommended hy those arts to a shameful 
eternity. 

The unjust application of laudable talents is tole- 
rated in the general opinion of men, not only in such 
eases as are here mentioned, but also in matters 
which concern ordinary life. If a lawyer were to 
be esteemed only as he uses his parts in contending 
for justice, and were immediately despicable when 
be appeared in a cause which he could not but know 
was an uiijustone, how honourable would his cha- 
racter be ? And how honourable is it in such among 
Wy who follow the profession no otherwise, than as 
bibounng to protect the injured, to subdue the op- 
pressor, to imprison the careless debtor, and do r^fat 
to the painful artificer ? But many of this excellent 
character are overlooked by the greater number; 
who affect covering a weak place in a client's title« 
diverting the course of an inquiry, or finding a skil- 
fol refuge to palliate a falsehood : yet it is still called 
rioquence in the latter, though thus uiyustly em^ 
ployed : but resolution in an assassin is according to 
season quite as laudable, as knowledge and wisdom 
exercised in the defence of an ill cause. 

Were the intention stcdfastly considered, as the 
measure of approbation, all falsehood would soon -be 
out of countenance : and an address in imposmg upon 
mankind, would be as contemptible in one state of 
life as another. A couple of courtiers making pro- 
fessions of esteem, would make the same figure after 
breach of promise as two knights of the post con^ 
▼icted of peijury. But conversation is fallen so low 
in point of morality, tliat, as they say in a bargain, 
' let the buyer look to it;' so in friendship he is the 
m dmager who is most apt to Vm^^i&n^* ^^^» 
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tbe^fettora VUtf to solfer in the cddmASrc^ wta 
ghu with the olM^Ktioii of bMi^ the more read] 
enter mto it 

-But thofte men only are truly great, who' pi 
their ambition rather in acqiurmg to tliemfelvet ■ 
eoMicieiMse of wortinf enterpriseif^ than In tlie | 
ipect of gloiy which attends them. These exa 
ipirits would rather be eecretly ihetmthon of em 
which are serviceable to mankind^ than, witi 
bci^ such, to have the public ftme of it. Wl 
therefore an emmeiit meiit is robbed- by attifioi 
detraction, it does but increase t^ such endeavi 
of its enemies. The impotent pams which are ta 
tosall^ ity'ordiflRlueitaraooga crowd to the iiij 
of a smg^ person, will natimdfy |Mxidaoe the i 
traiy effiwt; the 6rt will Uaae out, and bum up 
that attempt to sniother what they cannot es 
guish. 

There is but one thing necessary to keep the | 
session of true glory, which is, to hear the oppo 
of it with patience, and preserve the virtue by wl 
it was acquired. When a man is thoroughly ] 
suaded that he ought neither to admire, wbh ror, 
pursue any thing but what is exactly his duty, i 
not iu the power of seasons, persons, or accidents 
diminish his value. He only is a great man \ 
can neglect the applause of the multitude, and ei 
himself independent of its favour. This is ind 
an arduous task : but it should comfort a glori 
spirit that it is the highest step to which human 
tore can arrive. Triumph, applause, acclamat 
are dear to the mind of man ; out it is still a m 
exquisite delight to say to yourself, you have d 
well, than to hear the whole human race pronou 
you glorious, except you yourself can join with tl: 
m your own reflections. A mind thus equal ; 
uniform, may be >desecVed b^ <Yii^« i'Si^taoeaksAie 



jnirers wad tMawm^ but wRi ev^ be had m rever* 
cnoe by sods like kself. The branches of die oak 
endure all the seasons of the year, though its lea'vm 
fall off in autumn ; and these too will be restored 
witb the returning ^iog. T. 
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— - Remove f era monttra^ tuaque 
Sourt/ScM tmUmM, ^[uOcunque eoy ieUe MeduMt, 

OVID. Met. ▼. 81^. 

Hence with those monstrous fbatnres, and, O ! spare 
That Gorgon's lo(^y and petrifying stare. 

P. 

Ik a late paper I mentioned the project of an inge* 
Bious author for the erecting of several handicraft 
prises to be contended for by our Briti^ artisiild^ 
and the influence they might have towards the iAK- 
provement of our several manufactures. I have 
since Aat been very much surprised by the following 
advertisement, which I tind in the Post-Boy of the 
1 1th mstant, and again repeated in the Post-Boy of 
fbe 15th. 

< On the 9th of October next will be run for 
upon Coleshill-heath in Warwickshire, a plate of 
six guineas value, three heats, by any horse, mare, or 
gelding, that hatli not won above the value of 51. the 
^nnning liorse to be sold for 10/. to carry 10 storife 
weight, if 14 hands high ; if above or under to cany 
or be allowed ^Yei^ht ibr inches, and to be entered 
Friday the 6th at the SwMi m Co\«%VS\» \w&ss«, 'sci. 

s a 
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in the efemng. ^ Also a plate of leas ndue ta be mn 
for by asses. The same day a gold ring to be grinn'd 
for by men/ 

The first of these diversions that is to be exhi- 
bited by the 10/. race-horses, may probably have its 
use; but the two last, in which the asses and men 
are concerned, seem to me altogether extraordinary 
and unaccountable. Why they should keep run- 
ning asses at Colesliill, or how making mouths turns 
to account in Warwickshire, more than in any other 
parts of England, I -cannot comprehend. I have 
looked over all the Olympic games, and do not find 
any thing in them like an ass-race, or a match at 
grinnmg. However it be, I am informed that se-> 
veral asses are now kept in body-clothes, and sweated 
every momiqg upon the heath; and that all the 
country-fellows within ten miles of the Swan, grin 
an hour or two in their glasses every morning, in 
order to qualify themselves for the 9th of October. 
The prize which is proposed to be grinned for, has 
raised such an ambition among the common people 
of out-grinning one another, that many very discern- 
ing persons are afraid it should spoil most of the 
faces in the county ; and that a Warwickshire man 
will be known by his grin, as Roman-catholics ima- 
gine a Kentish man is by bis tail. The gold ring, 
which is made the prize of deformity, is just the re- 
verse of the golden apple that was formerly made 
the prize of beauty, and should carry for its poesy 
the old motto inverted : 

* Deiur tetriori* 

Or, to accommodate it to the capacity of the com- 
batants, 

The frightfull*st griiudcr 
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In the meaowhile I would advise a Dutch painter 
to be present at tiib great controversy of. faces, in 
order to make a collection of the most remar^ble 
grins that shall be there exhibited. 

I must not here omit ao account which I lately 
received of one of tliese grinning-matches irom a 
gentleman, who, upon reading the above-mentioned 
advertisement, entertained a coffee-house with the 
tbllowing narrative: Upoh the taking of Namure» 
amidst other public rejoicings made on that occa- 
sion, there was a gold ring given by a whig justice 
of peace to be grinned for. The first competitor 
that entered the lists, was a black swarthy French- 
man, who accidentally passed that way, and being 
a man naturally of a withered look, and hard fea- 
tures, promised himself good success. He was 
placed upon a table in the great point of view, and 
looking upon the company like Milton's Death, 

Griim'd horribly a ghastly smile : 

Hb muscles were so drawn together on each side 
of his face, that he shewed twenty teeth at a grin» 
and put the country in some pain, lest a foreigner 
should carry away the honour of the day; but upon 
a farther trial they found he was master only of the 
raerry grin. 

The next that mounted the table was a male* 
content in those days, and a great master in the 
whole art of grimiing, but particularly excelled in 
the angry grin. He did liis part so well, that he is 
said to have made half a dozen women miscarry ; 
but the justice being apprized by one who stood 
pear him, that the fellow who grinned in his face 
was a Jacobite, and be ng unwilling that a disaffected 
person should win the gold ring, and be looked 
upo9 as the best grinner in the to\uitx^> Vs& ^ycdfttsd 
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/ thfr^iAs Itt' M tnMiedmilii Inii -ipM Ws ^puHiK 
the td4c» wUdi llw crii»er' ifAnng, te^ 
Mk M«M M^iiuilfieirpaMi. TlieKfetiMtte lewmi 
other noteMoe figvM, HMd fNMUtod tti«liiil<i% 
wUehtt MiM W twtediowtp dwribe. i Mil 
not bvimver oont a ptooghoNUi, nAo lifed ioi 4M 
tether |Mrt of the comtry, ftiid briag yffsrj liMSkrH 
a par of loog iMtemjawBi mm% \m tee 1^ 
sMh an faideow griiaaeey that oveiy featttre VH 
apfMavad under a diflbwt dittMtkiik The WlMi 
eo&fangr ifood astooWied at Mdi a coapUeiM 
aria, aM were immIy toau^athepftetohiiBylMd 
It not been Movad by Ma of Iw atrtaMnlaj Ihht 
he hhd fraenwd with veijakie JbrsoaM lajt ^betee^ 
aad bad a erab iNnd apoa hfaa «t tha ifcrjr HaiBtt ^ 
ntenag^ apon whkh tbe beil jted^geB of ^ffMib^ 
dedaMd it as Ibeir .opbuoti; «hat be wa» not to be 
looked upon as a fm griiineF, and Iberefore ordered 
him to be set aside as a cheat 

The prize, it seems, at length fell upon a cobbler, 
Giles Gorgon by name, who produced several new 
grins of his own invention, having been used to cut 
faces for many years together over his last. At 
the very ^rst grin he cast every human feature 
out of his countenance, at the second he becSiine the 
face of a spout, at tbe third a baboon, at the fbiiith a 
head of a bass-viol, and at the fifth a pair of nut^ 
crackers. Tiie whole assembly wondered at» his 
accomplishments, and bestowed the ring on hini 
unanimously; but, what he esteemed more than 
all the rest, a country wench, whom he had wooed 
in vain for above five years before, was so charmed 
with his grins, and the applauses which he received 
on aU sides, that she married him the week fbllow* 
ing, and to this day wears the prize upon her finger, 
the cobbler having made use of it as his wedding 
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This paper might pcrhajis seem Very irapertinenty 
if it grew serious in the conclusion. I would ne- 
vertheless leave to the consideration of those who 
are tlie patrons of this monstrous trial of skill, 
whether or no they are not guilty, in some measure, 
of an affront to their species, in treating after this 
manner the * human face divine/ and turning that 
part of us, which has so great an image impressed 
upon, it, iuto tbe image of a monkey ; whether the 
raising such silly competitions among the ignorant, 
proposing prizes for such, useless accomplishments, 
filling the common peoplc*s heads with such sense- 
less ambitions, and inspiring them with such al)surd 
ideas of superiority aud pre-eminence, has not in it 
aomethiug immoral as well as ridiculous. L. 
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Hmc memtfi et vietumfrustra contendere Thyrsin, 

VI RG. Ecl.vii. 69. 

The whole debate in memory I retain, 
WhenThysis argned warmly, but in vain. 

P. / 

-■■ '...■^ 
There is scarce any thing more common than ani- 
mosities between parties that cannot subsist but by 
their agreement: this was well represented in the 
sedition of the members of the human body in the old 
Roman fable*. It is otlen tlie case of lesser con- 
federate states against a superior power, which are 
hardly held together, though tiieir unanimity is ne- 
cessary for their common safety ; and tliis b always 

. . . * Xivii Hist. Dec. I. lib. Vi. caii^.u. 



stant, though friendly, opposition of opmio 
happened drat one or the company, in an hi 
discourse, was observing, that Carthaginiai 
was a proverbial phrase to intimate bres 
leagues. Sir Roger said it could hardly be 
%vise : that the Carthaginians were the | 
traders in the world ; and as gain is the chief 
such a people, they never pursue any othei 
means to it are never regarded : they will 
comes easily, get money honestly; but if no 
will not scruple to attam it by fraud, or co2 
and indeed, what is the whole business of t] 
der*s account, but to over-reach him who tr 
his memory? But were not that so, what cai 
great and noble be ex|)ected from him whos< 
tion is ever fixed upon balancing his boo] 
watching over his expences ? And at best, : 
gality and parsimony be the virtues of the rac 
now much is his punctual dealing below a 
man's charity to the poor, or hospitality am< 
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their own happiness; and on the other side, he, 
who is the less at liis ease, repines at the other, 
who he thinks has unjustly the advantage over him. 
Thus the civil and military lists look upon each 
other with much ill-nature; the soldier lupines at 
the courtier's power, and the courtier rallies the 
soldier's honour; or, to come to lower instances, the 
private men in the horse and foot of an army, the 
carmen and coachmen in the city streets, mutually 
look upon each other with illrwill, when tlicy are 
in competition for quarters, or the way in their re- 
spective motions. 

^ It is very well, good captain,' interrupted Sir 
Andrew : ' vou may attempt to turn the discourse 
if you think fit ; but I must however have a word 
or two with Sir Rof^fer, who, I see, thinks he has 
paid me otii\ and been ver\' severe upon the mer- 
-chant. I shall not,* continued he, ' at this time re- 
.mind Sir Roger of the great and noble monuments 
of charity and public spirit, which have been erected 
by merchants since the reformation, but at present 
•content myself with what he allows us, parsimony 
and frugality. If it were consistent with the quality 
-of so ancient a baronet as Sir Roger, to keep an ac* 
count, or measure things by tlie most infallible way, 
•that of numbers, he would prefer our parsimony to 
-his hospitality. If to drink so many hogsheads is to 
be hospitable, we do not contend for the fame of 
that virtue; but it would be worth while to con- 
MeVy whether so many artificers at work ten days 
• tc^ether by my appointment, or so many peasants 
made merr}' on Sir Rogers charge, are the men 
more obliged ? I believe the families of the arti- 
ficers will thank me more than the household of the 
peasants shall Sir Roger. Sir Roger gives to his 
men, but I place mine above the necessity or obli- 
fSitWD of my bounty. I am in ^erj ViXVV& ^wisk iv^x 
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tlie Roman proverb upon the Carthaginian traders ; 
the Romans were their professed enemies : I am 
only sorry no Carthaginian iiistories liave come to 
our hands : we might have been tauglit perhaps by 
them some proverbs against the Roman generosity, 
in fighting for, and bestowing other people's goods. 
But since Sir Roger has taken occasion from an old 
proverb, to be out of humour with merchants, it 
should be no offence to otfer one not quite so old m 
their defence. When a man happens to break in 
Holland, they say of him that '* he has not kept true 
accounts/' Tliis phrase, perhaps among us, would 
appear a soft or humorous way of speaking, but 
with that exact nation it bears the highest rqiroacb. 
For a man to be mistaken in the calculation of his 
expence, in his ability to answer future demands^ or 
to be impertinently sanguine in putting his credit to 
too great adventure, are all instances of as much iih 
famy, as with gayer nations to be failing in courage, 
or common honesty. 

* Numbers are so much the measure of every 
thing that is valuable, that it is not possible to de- 
monstrate the success of any action, or tlie prudence 
of any undertaking, without them. I say this iu an- 
swer to what Sir Roger is pleased to say, " that lit- 
tle that is truly noble can be expected from one who 
is ever poring on his cash-book, or balancing his ac- 
counts/' When I have my returns from abroad, 1 
can tell to a shilling, by the help of numf>ers, the 
proiit or loss by my adventure ; but I ought also to 
be able to shew- that I had reason for making it, 
either from my own experience, or that of other 
people, or from a reasonable presumption that my 
returns will be sufficient to answer my expence anil 
hazard ; and this is never to be done without the 
«kiJl of numbers. For instance^ if I am to trade to 
Turkey, I ought bcfore\vaxiv\ \o>rsvw< ^^ \fa»MM^v£ 
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oar mamifaclures there, as well as of their silks in 
England, and the customary prices that are given 
fbr both in each country. I ought to have a clear 
knoifviedge of these matters beforehand, that I may 
presume upon sufficient returns to answer the charge 
of the cargo I have fitted out, the freight and assur- 
ance out and home, the customs to the queen, and 
the interest of my own money, and besides all these 
expences a reasonable profit to myself. Now what 
is there of scandal in this skill? What has the mer- 
chant done, that he should be so little in the good 
graces of Sh* Roger? He- throws down no man's in- 
ckMures, fimd tram[^ upon no man's com ; he take» 
nothing from the industrious labourer ; he pays the 
poor man for his work ; he communicates his profit 
with mankind ; by the preparation t^ his cargo, and 
the manufacture of his returns, he furnishes employ- 
ment and subsistence to greater numbers tfian the 
richest nobleman ; and even the nobleman is obliged 
to him for finding out foreign markets for the pro- 
duce of his estate, and fbr making a great addition 
to his rents ; and yet it is certain that none of all these 
thinss could be done by him without the exercise of 
his dull in nuniliers. 

^ This is the economy of the merchant ; and the 
conduct of the gentleman must be the same, unless 
by scorning to be the steward, he resolves the stew- 
ard shall be the gentleman. The gentleman, no 
more than the merchant, is able, wimout tlie help 
of numbers, to account fbr the success of any action, 
or the prudence of any adventure. If, for instance, 
the chase is his whole adventure, his only returns 
must be the stag's horns in the great hall, and the 
fox's nose upon the stable door. Without doubt 
Sir Roger knows the full value of these returns; and 
if beforehand he had computed the charges of the 
chace, a gentiemaii of his discretion vf ouVdi c^xV^cs^i:^ 

VOL* viiu T 
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have bunged up all hu dogs ; he would ue' 
brought back so uitiiiy fiue liorses to tlie kra 
would never buve ^one >u oAea, like a bli 
£ckls of corn. If s'tch too bad beeo the co 
all hif ancestors, im lught Iruly have boustei 
d»y, lUat the iiiiiji{uily of his family had ne 
suilicd by a trade; a nieicbaut had never I 
oiitled with hw whole ealalc to parchase a i 
bis {ikture in tlie gallery of tiM Covcrlt:y' 
clititB hi» descent frotu the niaid of honour, 
is very happy for &ir Uoger lltat the niercU 
t>o dear tW hia aiubitioii. It is the niistb 
utony olber )^n11eiuen to turo ont ot'llieseati 
ancestors, to make way Cot sucji new masters 
been more esact iu tbeir accounts tban tb« 
and certaialy he deserves the estate a gi 
ttetter who has got it by his industry, ttui 
has lost it by liis iiegligKucc' 
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JVKTiMM i Heti§ igp» itf»»ditv nfr^. 

OVID. Kcm. ^ 

Tonvayav hoaN from nei^b'Tii^ fire ii Imt 

. t SHALL tl|is dsy entertain my readers witl 
. three letter* I nave received frwn my c 
dents : the &st discovers to bu: a q)ecies o 
which bav* bitbertu escaped my notice i 
. foUowi; 
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' Mm. SPBCTATOB, 

' I AM a yoimg gentleman of a competent 
ortuoe, and m sufficient taste of learning, to spend 
ive or six hours every day very agreeably among my 
socks. That I might have nothing ta divert me 
Smmu my studies, and to avoid the noises of coaehes 
Hid chairmen, I have taken lodgines in a very nar- 
row street not far from Whitehall ; but it is my mis- 
fortune to be so posted, that my lodguigs are directly 
Hiposite to those of a Jezebel. You are to know, 
■r, that a Jezebel (so called by the neighbourhood 
from displaying lier pernicious charms at her window) 
appears constantly dressed at her sash, and has a 
moUsand little trkks and fooleries to attract the eyes 
of all the idle young fellows in the neighbourhood. 
I have seen more than six persons at once from their 
several windows observing the Jezebel I am now com- 
plaining of. I at first looked on her myself with' 
the highest contempt, could divert myself with her 
airs for half au hour, and afterwards take up niy 
Plutarch with great tranquillity of mind; but was- 
a little vexed to find that in less than a month she 
had considerably stolen upon my time, so that I re* 
solved to look at her no more. But the Jezebel, 
who, as I suppose, might think it a diminution to 
ber honour, to have the number of her gazers lessen* 
ed, resolved not to part with me so, and began to 
play so many new tncks at he window, that it was 
impossible for me to forbear observing her. I verily 
believe she put herself to the expence of a new wax 
baby on purpose to plague me ; she used to dandle 
ind play W;th this figure as impertinently as if it had 
been a real child : sometimes she would let fall a 
^ove or a pin cushion in the street, and shut or open 
the casement three or four times in a minute. When 
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I had almost weaned myself Iroin this, she ciinip in 
shift-sleeves, nuil (lres.se<l at the window, I had no 
way left but tii let down my curtains, wliicb 1 sub- 
mitted to, though it considerably darkeBCll my room, 
iuid was pleased to think lliat 1 had at Uat got ibc 
better of her; but was surprised tlie next morniag 
to bear her laJkin^ out of her winduw quite across 
the street, with another woman that lodges over ox. 
I atu since intbrmed that she made her a visit, aixl 
sot acquainted with her wilhiit three hours afterl^c 
rail of my wiiKiow-ciiTtains. 

* Sir, I am jdagued every moment in the day, one 
way or other, Li my own chambers ;- ao<l the Jezebel 
has the salisj'uctiou to know, that tliough I am not 
lookJDg at her, I am listening to her im pertinent iliit- 
loguea, that pass over my liead. I would ioimedi- 
ately change my lodgbgs, but that I think it nu^ 
look like a plain confession that 1 am coi]{)nered; 
and besides this, 1 am loM that most quarters of the 
town are infested willi these creatures. If they an 
so, 1 am sure it is such au abuse, as a lover of leant I 
ing and silence ought to take notice of. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c,' 

I am afraid, by some lijies in this letter, that my 
young student is touched with a dutemper wbicb'he 
hardly seems to dream of, and is too Jar gone in it to 
receive advice. However, I shall HQimadvut ilidtte 
lime on tlie abuse whidi he mentions, havmg- my- 
self observed a nest of Jezebels near the Temple, 
who make it their diversion to draw up the ejes of 
-young Templars, that at the same time they may see 
them stumble in an unlucky gutter which runt miila 
tlie window. 
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* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVR lately read the conclusion of yoor 
forty-seventh specuhition upon butts with great plea* 
sure, and have ever since been thorougly persuaded 
tint one of these gentlemen is extremely necessary 
to enliven conversation. I had an entertainment 
knt week upon the water for a lady to whom I make 
my addtesseSf with several of our friends of both 
sexes. To divert the company in general, and to 
shew my mistress in particular ray genius for ra3* 
lery, I took one of the most celebmtjed butts in toiwii 
along with me. It is with the utmost shame and 
confusion that I must acquaint you with the sequel 
c( my adventure. As soon as we were got into the 
boat, I played a sentence or two at ray butt which I 
thought very smart, when my ill genius, who I 
yerily believe inspired him purely for my destruc- 
tion, suggested to him such a reply, as got all the 
laughter on his side. I was dashed at so unexpect* 
ed a turn ; which the butt perceiving, resolved not 
to left me recover myself, and pursuing his victor}', 
rallied and tossed me in a most unmerciful and bar- 
barous manner until we came to Chelsea. I had 
some small success while we were eating cheese* 
cakes ; but coming home, he renewed his attacks 
with his former good-fortune, and equal diversion to 
the whole company. In short, sir, I must uigenu* 
ously own that I never was so handled in all my lite ; 
and to complete my misfortune, I am since told that 
the butt^ flushed with his late victoiy, has made a 
visit or two to the dear object of my wislies, so that' 
I am at once in danger of losing all my pretensions 
to wit, and my mistress into the bargain. This, sir, 
is a true account of ray present troubles, which you 
mre the more obliged to assist me in, as you were 

T 2 
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yourself ill H great measure the cause of them, li 
Tecommeii'liiLi^ to us an instruiuent, aad not insiruc 
ing us at the same time liow lo pla; upon it. 

* I have been thiakuig whether it might not | 
highly eonvenieut, Uiat alt butts should wear un ii 
icriptiou -dfli\ed to some part nf their bodies sliei 
tng on wliicli side they are to be come at, and tb 
if any of Ihem are persons of imequal tempers, thei 
should be some method taken lo inform rfie world i 
what time it is safe to attack them, and when y« 
had best to let them alone. But, snbmittutg the 
mallerii to ycur more serious cunsideratJon, 

I am. Sir, yours, &c' 

I have, indeed, seen and heard of several your 
gentlemen under the sauie misforluue with my pi 
sent correi^tondent. The best rule I can lay dov 
for them to avoid the like calamities fur the futur 
is thoroughly lo consider, not only, whctlier the 
companions are weak, but whether themselves a 
wits. 

TIh: following letter comes lo me from Enete 
and being credibly informed that what it co^taiot 
matter of fact, I aball give it my reader as it w 
sent to me : , 

' MR. SPECTATOB, E«eter, Sept. T. 

' You were pleased in a late speculatiott I 
take notice of the inconvenience we lie under in tl 
country, in not being able to keep pace with tl 
fashions, llut there is another mtstbrtune whii 
'we are subject to, and is no less grievous lluii tl 
tbnner, which has billieFto escaped your ohserv 
tion. I mean, the having things palmed upon i 
tor Londoit fashions, which were uever oncf heai 
of there. 
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L 'A lady of tins place had some time fdnce a box 
K of the newest ribbands sent down by the coach. 
Whether tt was her own malicious invention, or the 
m wantonness of a London milliner, I am not able to 
B inform you; but, among the rest^ there was one 
^ cherry-coloured ribband, consisting of about half a 
. « dozen yards, made up in the figure of a small head- 
^ dress. The aforsaid lady had the assurance to af- 
p^ firm amidst a circle of female inquisitors, who were 
i • present at the opening of the box, that this was the 
^ newest fashion worn at court. Accordingly the next 
Sunday, we had several females, who came to church 
^ with theur heads dressed wholly in ribbands, and 
looked like so many victims ready to be sacrificed. 
^ This is still a reigning mode among us. At the same 
M time we have a set of gentlemen who take the hberty 
^ to appear in all public places without any buttons 
^ to their coats, which they supply with several little 
^ silver hasps, though our freshest advices from London 
-make no mention of any such fashion ; and we are 
something shy of affording matter to the button- 
• makers for a second petition. 
^ * What I would humbly propose to the public is, 
r that there may be a society erected in London, to 
consist of the most skilful persons of botli sexes, for 
the inspection of modes and fashions ; and that here- 
after no person or persons shall presume to appear 
singularly habited in any part of tlie country, with- 
out a testunonial from the aforesaid society, that 
their dress is answerable to tlie mode at Loudon. 
By this means, sir, we shall know a little whereabout 
we are. 

*• If you could bring this matter to bear, you would 
very much oblige great numbers of your country 
friends, among the rest, 

Your very humble servant. 
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Pffmlo, pttmUoy x^'^^ f^9 ^^^ memm mL 

LUCR. hr. 1155. 

A little pretty, witty, diarmingshe! 

There are in the following letter matters, which !» If 
a bachelor, cannot be supposed to he acquaintdl |) 
with : therefore shall not pretend to explain upon 
it until farther consideration, but leave the author 
of the epbtle to express his condition liis om 
way, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I DO not deny but you appear in many of 
your papers to understand human life pretty well; 
but there are very many things which you cannot 
possibly have a true notion of, in a single life; these 
are such as respect the married state ; otlier>vise I 
cannot account for your having overlooked a very 
good sort of pe()i)le, win'ch are commonly called in 
scorn " the Ilen-peckt/' You are to understand 
that I am one of those innocent mortals who suffer 
derision under that word, for being governed by the 
best of wives. It would be worth your considera- 
tion to enter into the nature of affection itself, and 
tell us according to your philosophy, why it is that 
our dears shall do what they will with us, shall be 
fjoward, ill-natured, assuming, sometimes whine, at 
others rail, then swoon away, then come to life, have 
the use of speech to the greatest fluency imaginable, 
mid then sink away ^gaivi, ^vv\ •a>\ \i^^<cvssfc \k<t'«j fear 
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we do not love them enough; that is, the poor 
things love us so heartily, that they cannot think it 
possible we sliould be aule to love them in so great a 
degree, which makes them take on so. I say, sir, a 
true good-natured man, whom rakes and hbertines 
call hen-peckt, shall fall into all these di£ferent moods 
with his dear life, and at the same time see they 
are wholly put on; and yet not be hard-hearted 
enough to tell the dear good creature that she is a 
hypocrite. 

* This sort of good men is very frequent in the 
populous and wealthy city of London, and is the true 
oen-peckt man. The kind creature cannot break 
through his kindnesses so for as to come to an expla- 
iKition with the tender soul, and therefore goes on to 
comfort lier when nothing ails her, to appease her 
when she is not angry, and to give her his cash when 
he knows she does not want it : rather th«in be uneasy 
for a whole mouth, which is computed by hard-heart- 
ed men the space of time which a froward woman 
takes to come to lierself, if you have courage to 
stand out. 

* There are indeed several other species of the 
hen^peckt, and in my opinion tliey are certainly the 
best subjects the queen has; and for that reason I 
take it to be your duty to keep us above contempt. 

' I do not know whether I make myself under* 
stood in the representation of a hen-peckt life, but I 
shall take leave to give you an account of my^f» 
and my own spouse. You are to know that I am 
reckoned no fool, have on several occasions been 
tried whether I will take ill-usage, and the event 
has been to my advantage ; and yet there is not such 
a slave in Turkey as I am to my dear. She has a 
good shars of wit, and is what you call a very pretty 
agreeable woman. I perfectly doat on her, and my 
section to her gives me all the axakvVtt\s»aiifgs8&^ 



but smile at the pretty anger she b ki, and 
prelendt ahe is used like a child. In a v 
great debate is, which has the superiority 
of undent tuiding. She is eternally forrnins 
ment of debat<^ ; to which I very indolentT 
" Thou art mighty pretty." To this slie 
'* All the world but you think I have as m 
as yourself." I repeat to her, " Indeed 
pretty." Upon this there is no patience; 
throw down any thing about Iier, stamp, aii 
her head-clothes. " Fy, my dear," say I, " 
a woman of your sense fall into such an iul 
nge?" rniis is an argument that never 1^1 
deed, my dear," says she, " you maLe me n 
times, so you do, with the silly way you 
treatiog me like a pretty idiot." Well, wl 
gotl^puttbg ber in good humour F Not 
that I must convince her of my good opinit 
practice ; and then I am to give her possess! 
little ready money, and, for a day and a liai 
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die is a idolent Whig. Upoa this we talk politics 
•a4» long, that she is convinced I kiss her for her wis- 
dom. It is a comoMMi practice with me to ask her 
:fDme question concerning the constitution, which she 
4Uiswers me in general out of Harrington's Oceana. 
•Then I commena her strange memoiy, and her arm 
k immediately locked m mine. While I keep her 
IQ this temper she plays before me, sometimes dancing 
jn the midst of the room, sometimes striking an air 
M% her spinnet, varying her posture and her charms 
in such a manner tluht I am in continual pleasure. 
She will play the fool if I allow her to be wise! but 
if she suspects I like her for her trifling, she imme- 
diately grows grave. 

* These are the toils in which I am taken, and I 
carry off my servitude as well as most men ; but my 
application to you b in behalf of the hen-peckt in 
general, and I desire a dissertation from you in de- 
rcnce of us. You have, as I am informed, very good 
authorities in our favour, and hope you will not omit 
the mention of the renowned Socrates, and his philo- 
sophic resignation to his wife Xantippe. This would 
be a very good office to the world in general, for the 
hen-peckt are powerful in their quality and numbers, 
not only in cities, but in courts ; m the latter they are 
ever the most obsequious, in the former the most 
wealthy of all men. When you have considered wed- 
lock thoroughly, you ought to enter into the suburbs 
of matrimony, and give us an account of the thraldom 
of kind keepers, and irresolute lovers ; the keepers 
who cannot quit their fair ones, thoush they see their 
wproaching ruin; the lovers who dare not many, 
though they know they never shall be happy without 
the mistresses whom they cannot purchase on other 
tepns. 

' What will be a greater embellishment to vour 
fUscourse will be, that you may find insftanco* ot the 
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IiBughty, t)iF ]iroiii), llie frolick, llie stubborn, who 
are cacli of tlieni in secret downri^t flares ti> x\mi 
wives, or mistresses. I mnst beg of you in tlie \w 
place to dwell upon this, that llie wise imd valiant it 
all ages hnve bicen faen-peckt ; and that the flturdr 
teinpcrs who are not slaves to alfection, owe thil 
ex<;inpliou to their being enthralled by ambidoB, 
avarice, or some meaner passion. I have ten tlioti- 
saiid thousand things more to uy, but ray wife MB 
me wriliug, and wiD, according to CtufaMn, bs itt 
suited, if I do Dot sefl! this imiwgdfatdy. ^ 

YOUB, 
T. NATHAinSL HKmoOft.' 



N' 177. SATURDAY, SEPT. 22, 1711. 



Qiiii tnim bantu, out /ace ^gmu 

Araiitlt, fiioieni Cereru mil cat luctnlM, 
Ulta aliena s'lbi cretlat main 1 

Who can oil settee of Dtlien' ilU escape. 

Is but a bmte, at best, in huinau slnpe. 

TATE. 

In one of nty last tveek'it papers 1 treated of good- 
nature, as it is the etiect of constitulion ; I shall 
. now speak of it as a moral virtue, llie first tnxj 
make a man easy in himself and agreeable to otbcn, 
but implies no merit in him that is possessed of it. 
A man is no more to be praised upon this account, 
than because be has a regular pulse, or a good di- 
gestion. This good-nature however in the coiuti- 
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tution which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls a ^ milki- 
ness of blood/ is an admirable groundwork for the 
other. In order therefore, to try our good-nature, 
whether it arises from the body or the mind, whether 
it be founded in the animal or rational part of our 
oature ; in a word, whether it be such as ia intitled 
to any other reward, besides that secret satisfactioii 
and contentment of mind which is essential to it, and 
the kind reception it procures us in the world, we 
must examine it by the following rules: 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and unifor- 
mity in sickness and in health, in prosperity and in 
adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon as 
nothing else but an irradiation of the mind from some 
new supply of spirits, or a more kindly circulation 
of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a cunning 
solicitor, who would never ask a favour of a great 
man before dinner; but took care to prefer his peti- 
tion at a time when the party petitioned had his mind 
fr^e from care, and his appetites in good humour. 
Such a transient temporary good nature as this, is not 
that philanthropy, that love of mankind, which de- 
serves the title of a moral virtue. 

The next way of a man's bringing his good nature 
to the test, is, to consider whether it operates accord- 
ing to the rules of reason and duty : for, if notwith- 
standing its general benevolence to maukind, it makes 
no distinction between its objects, if it exerts itself 
promiscuously towards the deserving and undeserving, 
if it relieves alike the idle and the indigent, if it gives 
itself up to the first petitioner, and lights upon any 
one rather by accident than choice, it may pass for 
an amiable instinct, but must not assume the name of 
a moral virtue. 

The third trial of good-nature will be the examin- 
ing ourselves, whether or no we are able to exert 

VOJ^. vzjj. U 



siflts in reKei^iog tbe indigent ; that being a trii 
kind which ofkn itself to us almost at all tin 
m every place. 

I sliould propose it as a rule^ to every on< 
provided with any competency of fortune dm 
sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay 
certain portion of his income for the use of* t 
This 1 would look upon as an offering to H 
has a right to the whole, for the use of those 
in the passage hereafter mentioned, he has d 
as his own representatives upon earth. At ti 
time we should manage our charity with su 
dence and caution, that we may not hurt c 
friends or relations, whilst we are doing good 
wiio are strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by 
ample than bv a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal eood 
and generous beyond the extent of his iortui 
withal so orudent. in the economy of his 
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heed able to make greater boanties than ordinary, 
lie has given above twice that sum to the sickly and 
indigent. Eugenius prescribes to himself many par- 
ticular days of fasting and abstinence, in order to 
increase his private bank of charity, and sets aside 
what would be the current expences of those times 
$ 4br the use of the poor. He often goes afoot where 
B his business calls him, and at the^nd of his walk has 
given a shilling, whidi in his ordinary methods of ex- 
i peace would have gone for coiach-hire, to the first ne- 
cessitous person that has fallen in his way. I have 
Jknown him, when he has been going to a play or an 
ii opera, divert the money which was designed for that 
; fMirpose; upon an object of charity whoni he has met 
■ with in the street ; and afterwards pass his evening in 
I a cofiee-house, or at a friend's fire-side, with much 
greater satisfaction to himself, than he could have re* 
« -cdved from the most exquisite entertainments of the 
J -theatre. By these means he is generous without im- 
I •poverishing himself, and enjoys his estate by making 
: It the prqjerty of others. 

Thae are few men so cramped in their private 
; afiairs, who may not be charitable after this manner, 
without any disadvantage to themselves, or prejudice 
I to their families. It is but sometimes sacrificing 
a diversion or convenience to tlie poor, and tum- 
{ log the usual course of our expences into a better 
channel. This is, I think, not only the most prudent 
I and convenient, but the most meritorious piece of 
f clianty, which we can put in practice. By this 
I method, we in some measure share the necessities of 
i the poor at the same time that we relieve them, and 
I make ourselves not only tlieir patrons, but their fel- 
low- soflerers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of his Religio 
.M^ici, in which he descril)es his charity in several 
berpk instances, and with a noble heat of senti* 



epitome f. 

This passage io scripture is, indeed, woi 
persuasive ; but I think the same thought is 
much farther in the New Testament, where 
▼iour tells us in a most pathetic manner, 
shall hereafter regard the clothing of the na] 
feeding of the hungry, and the visiting of 
prisoned, as offices done to himself, and 
them accordingly!. Pursuant to those pas 
holy scripture, I have somewhere met with 
taph of a charitable man, which has ver 
pleased me. I cannot recollect the words, 
sense of it is to this purpose : What I spen 
what I possessed is left to others ; what I ga 
remains with me§. 

Since I am thus insensibly engaged in saci 
I cannot forbear making an extract of sevc 
sages which I have always read with great 
in the book of Job. It is the account wh 
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lioly man gives of his beliaviour iu tlie days of his 
prosperity, and if considered ouly as a human com- 
position, is a finer picture of a charitable and good- 
natuied man than is to be met with in any oth^ au- 
thor. 

' Oh that I were as in montlis past, as in the days 
•viiien Qod preserved me: wlien his candle sliined 
«poB my head, and when by his light I walked 
tnrougb darkness : When the Almighty was yet with 
me; when my chiklren were about me: When I 
washed my steps with butter, and the rock poured 
me out rivers of oil. 

' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. Be- 
cause I delivered the poor that cried, and the father- 
kssy and him that had none to help him. The bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy. I 
was eyes to the blind, and feet was I to the lame ; I 
was a father to the poor, and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out. Did not I weep for him 
that was in trouble? was not my soul grieved for 
the poor? Let me be weighed in an even balance, 
tliat God may know mme integrity. If I did despise 
the cause of my man-servant or of my maid-servant 
when they contended with me; what then shall I 
do when Grodriseth up? and when he visiteth, what 
shall I answer him? Did not he that made me in the 
>womb, make him? and dkl not mie fashion us in 
the womb? If I have withheld the poor from their 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to fail : 
Or have eateii my morsel myself alone, and the fk- 
tberJess hath not eaten thereof: If I have seen any 
permh for want of clothing, or any poor without co- 
vering: If his loins have not blea^ me, and if he 
were not warmed with the fleece of Aiy sheep? If I 
bav^ lifted up my hand a^asttk^fiAJ^Vess^HiV^ssLV 

V 2 
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furrows likewise tlterefore complain : If I faav^ 
the fruits thereof without money, or have 
the owners thereof to lose their lite ; let thistle 
instead of wheat, and cockle instead of barley' 
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CwiM %n uxorem 



Civil to \m wife. 



HOR. 8 Ep. It. is.*). 



POPE. 



I CANNOT defer takiog notice of this letter. 



• MB. SPECTATOR, 
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woman is the creature of whom the diffidence b 
nised : but not a word of a man, who is so unmerr 
cifiil as to move jealousy in his wife, and not cars 
whether she is so or not. It is possible you may not 
believe there are such tyrants in the world ; but alas, 
I can tell you of a man who is ever out of humour 
in bis wife's company, and the pleasautest man in the 
world everywhere else ; the greatest sloven at home 
when he appears to none but his faiuily, and most 
exactly well dressed in all other places. Alas, sir, 
b it ot course, that to deliver one's self wholly into 
a man's power without possibility of appeal to any 
other jurisdiction but his own renections, is so little 
an obligation to a gentleman, that he can be olfeuded 
and fall into a rage, because my heart swells tears 
into my eyes when I see him in a cloudy mood ? I 
pretend to no succour, and hope for no relief but 
from himself; and yet he that has sense and justice 
in every thing else, never reflects, tliat to come home 
only to sleep oif an intemperance, and spend all the 
time he is there as if it were a punislnnent, cannot 
but give the anguish of a jealous muid. He always 
leaves his home as if he were going to a court, and 
returns as if he were entering a jail. I could add 
to this, that from his company and his usual discourse, 
lie does not scruple being thought an abandoned man, 
as to his morals. Your own imagination will sa^ 
enough to you concerning the condition of me his 
wife; and I wish you would be so good as to repre- 
sent to him, fof he is not ill-natuied, and reads you 
much, that the moment I hear tlie door shut afler him, 
[ throw myself upon my bed, and drown the child he 
is so fond of with my tears, and often frighten it with . 
my cries ; that I curse my being ; tliat I run to my 
gtoss all over bathed in sorrows, and help the utter* 
ance of my inward anguish by beholding tlie gush of 
ffoy own calamities as my tears £adl fc^m \&^ ^^^k 
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This looks like an imagiDed {Mcture to t»U 3^00, bol 
indeed this is one of my pastimes. Hitherto I han 
only told you the geneial temper of my miad, bal 
how shall I give yoo an account of the distnctioi 
of it? Could you but concdve how craei I am on 
moment in my resentmost, and at the ensuing mi 
nute, when I place him in the conditioo my aqga 
would bring him to, how compassionate; it wook 
give you some notion how miserable I am, and hoa 
little I deserve it. When I remonstrate with tb 
greatest gentleness that is possible against unhand- 
some apppearancesy and that married persons an 
under particular rules ; when he b in the best im- 
mour to receive this, I am answered only: Tbatl 
expose my own reputation and sense if I appour 
jeakms. I wish, good sir, you would take this into 
serious consideration, and admonish husbands and 
wives, what terms they ought to keep towards cad 
other. Your thoughts on this important subject wiH 
have tlie greatest reward, tliat which descends os 
such as feel the sorrows of the afflicted. Give ae 
leave to subscribe myself, 

Your unfortunate humble servant, 

CELINDA.' 

■ I had it in my tlioughts, before I received tbe 
letter of this lady, to consider this dreadful passioo 
in the mind of a woman ; and the smart she seems to 
feel does not abate the inclination I had to recom- 
mend to husbands a more regular behaviour, than to 
give the most exquisite of torments to those who love 
them, nay whose torments would be abated if the} 
did not love them. 

It is wonderful to observe how little is made oi 

this inexpressible injury, and bow easily men gel 

into a habit of being least agreeable, where they -arc 

-most obliged to be ao« 'ftuX xVi^ ^so^^^cx. ^4(sf»:s«k« 
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inct speculation, and I shall observe for a day or 
the bahaviour of two or three happy pairs I ain 
uainted with, betbre I pretend to make a system 
conjugal morality. I design ifn the first place to 
a* few miles out of town, and there I know where 
meet one who practises all the parts of a line 
itleman in the duty of an husband. When he 
B a bachelor much business made hun particularly 
|ligent in his habit; but now there is no young 
'er living so exact in the care of his person. One 

asked why he was so long washing his mouth, 
i so delicate in the choice and wearing of his linen, 
B answered : " Because there is a woman of merit 
iged to receive me kindly, and I think it incum* 
\t upon me to make her inclination go along with 

duty.' 

f a man would give himself leave to think, he 
nklnot be so unreasonable as to expect debau- 
ly and innocence could live in commerce toge- 
r; or ht>pe that flesh and blood is capable of so 
ct an alliance, as that a tine woman must go on to 
trove herself till she is as good and impassive as 
APgel, oply to preserve tidelity to a brute and a 
rr. The lady who desires me for her sake to end 
; of my papers with tlje following letter, I am 
Buaded^ thinks smcIi a persever^ce very imprac* 
ble. 

HUSBAND, 

' Stay more at home, I know where yon 
bed at seven of the dock on Thursday evening. 

1 colonel, whom you charged me to see no more^ 
I town. 

Tf MARTHA HOUSEWIFE/ 
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DAY, SEFFEMBER 2^ 
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Ceaturia saooriLm afitanl experliajjmgii: ^ 
Celd pntltreaal aiatei-a puemnia rhamnes. 
Onat tulit pmu'Cum qui miicuit uHJr dttlci, 
Lettiiren deltdaadt, parila-qte minaulo. 

Old a^ U only toad of monit tnith, 
l^ctnm ton Krave iHsgusI i^irin^ youth ; 
But be who bleuds iiuiU'lictioiiwithdcllghl, 
Willi erery tender, iior in vaio sliall write. 



I MAY cast my renders under two geIlenl^4 
the merciirial unU the satiimiiw. The fir^l 
gay part of my disciples, wlio require spe 
of wit and !ium<Jiir : the olliers are those ol 
flolemn and sober tuni, who find no pleuuT 
pupen of morality and sound sense. Tbt 
call every tiling that is serious, stupid ; li 
look upon every thing as impertinent tbnt 
Cfom. Were I alwap gniTe, one half of m^ 
'Would All off from me: were 1 always i 
should lose the other. I make it, therefore 
deavour to find out enterlainraeuls of bol 
and by that means, perhaps, consult the 
bothi more than I should do, did 1 always 
the particular taste of either. As they tH 
ti>em know what I proceed npon, the sprightl; 
who takes up my paper in order to be div«n 
ol^en finds himself engaged uiiawates in t 
and profitable cour.% of tbiukiug ; as on the < 
the thoughtful man, who perhaps may hopi 
oometbing solid, and full of deep reflecdon 
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ten insensibly betrayed mto a fit of mirth. lu a 
^rd, the reader sits down to my entertainment 
thout knowing his bill of fare, and has therefore at 
1st the pleasure of hoping there may be a dish to 
I palate. 

I must confess, were I left to myself, I should ra- 
er aim at instructing than divertii^ ; but if we will 

useful to the world, we must take it as we iind 

Authors of professed severity discourage the 

>ser part of mankind from having any thing to do 

th their writings. A man must have virtue in him, 

fore he will enter upon the reading of a Seneca or 

Epictetus. The very title of a moral treatise, has 
nethiiig in it austere and shocking to the careless 
d inconsiderate. 

For this reason several unthinking persons fall in 
' way, who would give no attention to lectures deli- 
red with a religious seriousness or a philosophic 
ivit}'. They are ensnared into sentiments of wisdom 
i virtue when they do not tliink of it ; and if by 
it means tliey arrive only at such a degree of cob- 
eration as may dispose them to listen to more 
idied and elaborate discourses, I shall not think my 
tcolations useless. I might likewise observe, tliat 
5 gioommess in which sometimes the minds of the 
■t men are involved, very often stands in need of 
di litde incitements to mirth and laughter, as are 
t to disperse melancholy, and put our faculties in 
od humour. To which some will add, that 'the 
itish climate, more than any other, makes entertain- 
»its of this nature in a manner necessary. 
If what I have here said does not recommend, it 

II at least excuse, the variety of my speculations, 
irould not willingly laugh but in order to instruct, 

if I sometimes fail in this point, when my mirth 
■ies to be instructive, it shall never cease to be 
aooent A scrupulous conduct m tit»a ^\>io;iSagk\ 
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liHS, |j»frliaps, more merit in it than the generality irf 
readeri iinsigHie; did tliey know tiow many tlioughB 
occur in a pojot uf humour, which a discreet aulhoi 
in laodcstv suppresses ; hoi* many strokes of raillo) 
present themsflves, which could imt fail to plnx 
the ordinary taste of mankind, but are stiAtd ■ 
Ihcir birth by reason of some remote tendency whid 
Ihey carry in them to comi|)t die miuds of tlioiie wbl 
read them ; dkl tliey know how many p;lances of 31 
nature are industriously avoided for fear nf d«iB| 
iiijury to the reputation of auother, tbey would bi 
a)it lo think kindly of those writcra who endeaTuo 
to make themselves diverting, without being it 
mornl. One may apply to tliesc authors tbut paMttgi 
in WaUer; 



\s nothing is more easv than to he a wit, with all tb 
above-mentioned liberties, it requires some genius m 
invention to a|^>ear such without them. 

What 1 liave here said b not cmly in regwd to lb 
public, but with an eye to my particular comapoti 
eat, who faaa sent me the following letter, wUd 
I have castrated in some places upon these com 
derations: 

'sir, 

' Having lately seen your discourw aponi 
match of grinning, 1 cannot ^rbear giving you m 
account of a whistling match, which, with' mn] 
others, I was entertained with about three year 
since at the Bath. T)ie prize was a guhiea, to h 
conferred upon the ablest Whistler, that is, mi hip 
who could wbisUe clearest, and go through his tloi 
mtbout bu^ung, to >n\u£V %X >hft; «Mmft>6sMLte«M 
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provoked by the antick postures of a merry-andrew, 
who was to stand upou the stage and play his tricks 
in the eye of the performer. There were three 
competitors for the ring. The first was a plough* 
man of a very promising aspect ; his features were 
steady, and his muscles composed in so inflexible 
stupidity, that upon his first appearance every one 
gave the guinea for lost. The pickled herring how- 
ever found the way to shake him; for upon his 
whistling a country jig, this unlucky wag danced to 
it with such variety of distortions and grimaces, that 
the countryman could not forbear smiling upon him, 
and by that means spoiled his whistle, aud lost the 
prize. 

* The next that mounted the stage was an under- 

citizen of the Batii, a person remarkable among the 

inferior people of that place for his great wisdom, 

aiid his broad band '''. He contracted his mouth 

with much gravity, and, that he might dispo:»e his 

mind to be more serious than ordinary, b^an the 

tune of The Children in the Wood. He went 

through part of it with good success^ when on a 

sudden the wit at his elbow, who had appeared 

wonderfully grave and attentive for some time, gave 

him a touch upon the left shoulder, and stared him. 

in the face with so bewitching a grin, that the 

whistler relaxed his fibres into a kind of simper, aud 

at length burst out into an open laugh. The third 

who' entered the hsts was a footman, who in defiance 

of the merry-andrew and all his arts, whistled a 

Scotch tune, and an Italian sonata, with so settled a 

countenance that he bore away the prize, to the 

great admiration of some hundreds of persons, who, 

as well as myself were present at this trial of skill. 

Now, sir, I humbly conceive, whatever you have 

• In 1707. 

VOL. vin. X 
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detennined of ibe grinnen, the whistlers ought la 
be encouragetl. nut only ^ tbeir art a praclixd 
ivitbout distortion, but as il improves couotrj mmif, 
j>rouiote.s gravity, and teaches ordinary people lo 
keep their couatenancea, if tWy ace any tliii^ riili- 
culous in their bettera ; besides tb<it it seems an en- 
tertainment very particularly adapted to tiie BjI1>, 
as it is usual lor a rider to whistle to bis liorse wiiea 
be would malte his water psa. 

I ant, SIR, &c. 

POSTSCRIPT, 

' After bavinc dispatched these two important 
points of gtinoing and whistling, I hope you will 
oblige ibe world with some reflections upon yawn- 
ing, Bs I have seen it practised on a twelfUi-uigbt 
among other Cbiistmas gambols at the house of a 
very worthy gentleman, who always entertains hii 
tenants at that time of tlie year. They yawn for a 
Cheshire cheese, and bcj^n about midnight, witea 
the whole company is disposed lo be drowsy. He 
timt yawns widest, aud at the same time so natu- 
rally as to produce the most yawns among the spec- 
tators, carries home the cheese. If yon handle t\m 
subject RS you ou»ht, 1 question not but your paper 
wil) set half the Kingdom a yawning, tliou^i 1 daif 
|>roraise you it will never make any body f^ asU 
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D^ani regesy pUctvntvr Achid. 

HOR. 1 Ep. U. 14. 

The monarch'!} foUy makes the people rue. 

p. 

• 

The following letter has so much weight and good 
lense, that I cannot forbear inserting it, though it 
relates to a hardened sinner, whom I have very little 
hopes of reforming, viz. Lewis XIV. of France. 

' MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Amidst the varie^ of subiects of which 
jon have treateil, I conld wish it Imd fallen in your 
way, to expose the vanity of conquests. This thought 
wovAd miturally lead one to the French kmg, who 
Ins been generally esteemed the greatest conqueror 
of our age, till her majesty's armies had torn from 
hfan so manv of his countries, and deprived him of 
"tile fruit of aU his former victories. For my own 
|Mrt, if I were to draw Ins pcture, I should be for 
ilUiing him no lower than to the peace of Ryswick» 
just at the end of 4ib triumphs, and before his re- 
-verse of fortune ; and even then I should not forbear 
thinking his ambition had been vain, and unprofit* 
-able to himself and bis peof^e. 

* As for himself, it is certain he can have gamed 
nothing by his conquests, if they have not rendered 
bim master of more subjects, more riclies, or greater 
oower. What I shall be able to ofier upon these 
lieads, I resolve to submit to your consideration.^ 

• To \)egm then with \m mx^dsi^ ol v^^jps^^. 



country were all numbered, and by a just ( 
tion tbe inhabitaDts of all sorts could not 
ceed 7^0.000 souls. And if any man will 
the desolation by almost perpelual wars, tlj 
rous armies that have lived almost ever 
discretion upon tbe people, and how mudi 
commerce has been removed for more security 
places, he will have little reason to imagi 
their numbers have since bcreased ; and I 
with one third part of that province that pi 
have gained no more than one third part of I 
bilants, or 350,000 new subjects, even tl 
should be supposed they were all cont«ite<] 
^1 in their native country, and transfer tl 
fpauce to a new master. 

'The fertility of this province, its co 
ailuatioo for trade and commerce, its cafH 
fiunishing employment and subsistence t 
numbers, and the vast armies that have be 
tained here, make it credible that the reraaii 
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I think that iii his wars he has seldom brousht less 
into the field in all places than 200,000 %htinc 
men, besides what have been left in garrisons; and 
I think the common computation is, that of an army, 
at the end of a campaign, without sieges or battles, 
scarce four-fifths can be mustered of those that 
came into the field at the beginning of the war. 
His wars at several times, until the last peace, have 
held about 20 years ; and if 40,000 yearly lost, or 
a fifth part of his armies, are to be multiplied by 20, 
he cannot have lost less than 800,000 of his old sub- 
jects, and all able-bodied men; a greater number 
than the new subjects he had acquired. 

' But thb loss is not all. Providence seems to 
Imve equally divided the whole mass of mankind 
into different sexes, that every woman may have 
her husband, and that both may equally contribute 
to the continuance of the species. It follows then, 
that for all the men that have been lost, as many 
"women must have lived single, and it were but cha- 
rity to believe, they liave not done all the service 
they were capable of doing in their generation. In 
^ long a course of years great part of them must 
have died, and all the rest must go off at last, with- 
out leaving any representatives behind. By this ac- 
count he must have lost not only 800,000 subjects, 
hut double that number, and all the increase that 
was reasonably to be expected from it. 
' * It is said in the last war there was a famine in his 
kingdom, which swept away two millions of his peo- 
ple. This is hardly credible. If the loss was only 
of one-fi^ part of that sum, it was very great. But 
it is no wonder tliere should be famine, where so 
much of the people's substance is taken away for the 
lung*s use, that they have not sufficient left to pro* 
vide against accidents ; where so many of the men 
lue taken from the plough lo serve \}sa km^ vol \iW 

x2 



•Mn, Md fe pnt put <rf' thi tilkfa i* lift l» tbe 
weikiK bud* dS w hhiij «immii apd cMUw 
Wlnt«Mi m* tlw Ion, kurtHndpabtadyfatflMi 
to dip acoHHt «f Us labiliiwi.- - 

'AadwnaMilM tke <k<*wdio> i illiiil I 

of a at400fi00 al.tm ntanmid titigtiU^*^.mM 
hafens-odKr nuoM &r nliimgtM«'bTHaqw7 
diam birt oalj t» rcwimfwl huMlf to ti»,tiif0f 
ti lie gpMiMl nrtioB. , - 

' How ihould then be wAv^tn \a a country when 
-«U MU pe it ? it iKfODmu'. Wnt subject will sov 
liii hkI, tnat Im prince mev nap ilie whole hac- 
veatr Panfauoin ud ftyflili^ oust be str<mgeis 
to lodi a peofHc; for will aojr mau save today, 
what be hu tcMOn to' faw wiV be takem from bin 
to-nommX Aad wben iclbe encouragement fw 
muijmgf Wai pmj mm thnk^of raising chitdien, 
without any anurance of clothing for their hax^s, or 
so much as food for their belliesf And thus by hii 
fatal aoibitioa, he must have lessened the number of 
his subjects, not oolv bv slaughter and destructioDi 
but by preventing their very births, he has done ti 
much as was possible towards destroying posterity 
hself. 

' Is this ibeu-the great, the invincible Lewu/ 
His the immortal inaD, l\\etout puUstrnt, or the al- 
mighty, as hii flatterers have called him i Is this the 
man that h so celebrated for his conquests? For 
every subject he ha^ acquired, has he not lost thru 
that were his inheritance f Areuot hb troops fewer, 
and Uiose neitlier so well fed, or clothed, or paid, at 
they were formerly, thougli he has now bo much 
greater cause to exert himself? And what can b« 
the reason of all this, but that bis revenue is a gresi 
deal less, his subjects are either poorer, or. not ss 
many to be plundered by constant taxes fi>r bji 
use? 
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' It is well for him he had found out a way to 

I steal a kingdom*; if he had gone on couquerins as 

sf be did before, his ruin had b^n loug since finished. 

This brings to my mind a saving of King Pyrrhus, 

■ after he mid a second time beat the Romans in a 

c: pitched battle, and was complimented by hu gene- 

i lals; ** Yes," says he, '' such another victory sind I 

k kuB quite undone/' And since I have mentioned 

Pyrrhus, I will end witli a very good, though known 

I ^tory of thb ambitious madman. When he had 

i shewn the utmost fondness for his expedition aeainst 

f the Romans, Cyneas, his chief minister, asked Urn 

I what he proposed to himself by this, war ? '* Why,* 

savs Pyrrhus, '' to conquer the Romans, and reduce 

all Italy to my obedience." ** What then?" says 

Cyneas. '^ To pass over into Sicily,'' sayft Pyrrhus, 

^ and then alt the Sicilians must be our subjects.^ 

** And what does your majesty intend nextT *' Why 

tndyy* says the king, *' to conquer Carthage, and 

make myself master of all Africa." " And what, 

aify" says the minister, 'Ms to be the end of all your 

expeditions?" "Why then," says tlie king, "for 

the rest of our lives we will sit down to good wine." 

" How, sir," replied Cyneas, " to better than we 

have now before us ? Have we not already as much 

as we can drink ?*' 

'Riot and excess are not the becoming charac- 
ters of princes ; but if Pyrrhus and Lewb had de- 
bauched like Vitellius, they had been less hurtful to 
their people. 

Your humble servantj 

T. PHILARITH^US.' 

* Ihe kingdom of Spain, seized bv Loois XIV. in 1701, 
for bis grandson, as left him by the wril) of Cliarles 11. which 
the enemies of France looked upon as forced, or made wbeit 
Ghailes was lira coffi/iM, „ 



MofYM hy these tears, we pity and protect. 

I AM more pleased with a letter that is fill 
touches of nature than of wit The foUow 
is of tliis kind : 

' Among all the distresses which ha 
families, I do not rememher that you have 
upon the marrmge of children without tiie 
of their parents. I am one of these unfortuo 
sons. I was about fifteen when I took tlie 
to choofie for myself; and have ever since Ian 
under the displeasure of an inexorable fatlie 
though he sees me happy in the best of hi 
and blessed with very hue cliikiren, can ni 
prevailed upon to forgive me. He was so 
me before this unhappy accident, that in 
makes my breach of duty, in some measur 
cnsable ; and at the same time creates in me 
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faiber would H»t see him, and bad ordered liim to 
be put out of his house. My mother is won over to my 
side, but dares not mention me to my father, for 
fisar of provoking him. About a mouth a^o he lay 
sick upon his bed, and in great danger of his life : 
I was pierced to the heart at the news, and could 
not forbear gcnng to inquire after his health. My 
mother took this opportunity of speaking in mv be- 
half: she told him, with abundance of tears, that I 
was come to see him, that I could not speak to her for 
weepuig, and that I should certainly break my- heart 
if he refused at that time to give me his blessing, 
and be reconciled to me. He was so iar irom rc^ 
lenting towards me, that he bid her speak no more 
of me, unless she had a mind to disturb him in his 
last moments; for, sir, you must know that he has 
the reputation of an honest and religious man, which 
makes my misfortune so much the greater. God 
be thanked he is since recovered: but bis severe 
usage has given me such a blow, that I shall soon 
3bik under it, unless 1 may be relieved by any imk 
presdons winch the reading of this in your paper 
may make upon him. 

I am, &c.' 

Of. all hardnesses of heart there is none so inex* 
cusable as that of parents towards their children. 
An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving temper is odi- 
ous upon all occasions; but here it is unnatural. 
The love, tenderness, and compassion, which are 
apt to arise in us towards those who depend upon 
us, is tha|. by which the whole world of life is up- 
held. 'The aiipreme Beiug, by the transcendent ex- 
cellency ami goodness of his nature, extends lus 
mercy towards all his works ; and because his crea- 
tures hav^ not such a spontaneous bepevoleuce, a^d 



»mt|MidM tvmids tfme lAb «f««tlMilr lieirte 

imd pffDfagtfan, he im iaylintrt tttt^ 

\tii9t MippBgB the irisoe ot tUl foh^Mtt ^|6ofllMMi I 

WMi fasi'v ihcwii bow it PUB Info^^pi iKv nhe tjMHI 
of bnite ci«iitiiPn» m hidifed the Whdk MhM tti 
iitioii Mhnto bj it 

j.Hi WW mill. B Hin ■ more. gaienB ■■■ 
cumcnDoa umi 'n- »faR% m ■MEB^'OaBi _ 
dfeMM of retMi and didy. Fto ff #e 
(iiUKHvi ttUciiiitcljy ft€ dtfdl nMl thrt #8 'IM£ ^Hl 
only hidincd to lofie thoie who dttofeMl ft«* 4 
hot Oot we boir )i kind of f^n4* <>^ k'litvtttl aft^ 
to ovei^ tUnf'^nMch velks won -w 'flu* ili |tMw wL 
prestfVBtioii. Dfpeddittioe fii • ptfpciMI teK Mil 
himiittity, and o Etmto hwdttamit to tOilSmitfblM 
^, thin toy otto motito wfaM8oef«v - < 

Tbe man, therefore^ who, ndtwfthstandnigujf f# 
sion or resentment, can overcome thb p o w erf ul h' 
stinct, and extinguish natural afiection, debasesi K 
mind even below brutality, frustrates, as much as h 
him lies, the great design of Providence, and stiftn 
out of his nature one of the most divine priod pto 
that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which m%ht bi 
hrought against such an unreasonable proceediu 
I shall only insist on one. We make it the coo£ 
tion of our forgiveness that we forgive others. Ii 
our very prayers we desire no more than to be 
treated by this kind of retaliation. The case theit* 
fore before us seems to be what tliey call a ' case ii 
point;' the relation between the child and isther, 
being what comes nearest to that between a ciei- 
ture and its Creator. If the father is mexorahb ts 
the child who has ofiended, let the oflence be of 
pever so high a nature, how will he addran bimsdf 
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to the Supreme Being, uuder the tender appellation 
of a Fatlier, and desire of bim such a forgiveness as 
be himself refuses to grant ? 

To this I might add many other religious, as well 
as oiany prudeutial considerations; but if the last 
mentioned motive does not prevail, I despair of 
succeeding by any other, and shall therefore con- 
clude my paper ^vilh a very remarkable story, which 
is recorded in an old chronicle published by Freher, 
EUDOUg the writers of the German history. 

£g]nhart, who was secretary to Charles t!ie Great, 
became exceeding popular by his beliaviour in that 
post. His great abilities gained him the favour of 
his roaster, and the esteem of the whole court. Iin- 
ma, tlie daughter of the emperor, was so pleased 
with his person and conversation, that she fell in 
love with him. As she was one of the greatest beau- 
ties of the age, Eginhart answered her with a more 
than equal return of passion. They stifled their 
flames for some time, under apprehension of the 
fatal consequences that might ensue. Eginhart at 
length resolving to hazard all, rather tlum live de-* 
prived of one whom his heart was so much set upon, 
conveyed himself one night into the princess's apart- 
ment, and knocking gently at the door, was ad> 
mitted as a person who had something to commur 
nicate to her from the emperor. He was with her 
ui private most part of the night ; but upon his pre- 
paring to go away about break of day, he observed 
that there had fallen a great snow during his stay 
with the princess. Thb veiy much perplexed him, 
lest the prmts of his feet in tne snow might make dis- 
coveries to the king, who often used to visit hi^ 
daughter in the morning. He acquainted the Prin* 
cess Imma with his fears; who, after some consul* 
tations upon the matter, prevailed upon him to let 
her carry him through the snow upon her ovv'xl%\\<^>^- 
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ilers. It happened, that the emperor not M 
lo sleep, was at that lime up and walkid] 
chamber, wheu upon looking through the 
lie perceived his d<iu»ii(er tottering under I 
den, and curr^mg his tint minister across ih 
wliieh she had no sooucr done, but she 
aaain witii the ulmost speed to her own ap 
The empemr was extremely troubled and at 
at (his aceideut ; but rewlved to speak notlii 
until a pro|>er o]>portiinity. In the mean tini 
hart knouing that what lie bait done cotiU 
long a secret, delemiiitecl to retire trom coi 
in order to it begged the emperorlhat he il 
pleased tn dbmiss hiiu, pretending u kind*4 
tent at his not having been reivardcd fee' 
services. The emperor would not givf ' 
answer to bis petition, but told hiia he wot 
of it, and appointed a ceilain day when h 
let tiim know \m pleasure. He then called 
the most failliful of Ills coiinwilors, aiid act 
them with his secretary's rrimc, asked tin 
advice in so delicate an affair. They most 
gave their opinion, that the person could no 
severely punished, who had tfaus dishono 
masrer. Uptm the whole debate, the emp 
dared it was his opinion, that Eginhurt's 
nient would rather increase Ihan diminish tl 
of his family, and that therefore he thout>l 
most advisable to wear out the memory of 
by marrying him (o his daughter. Ace 
^nhart was called in, and acquainted by 
peror, that he should no longer have any pn 
complaining his services were not rewarded, 
the Princess Imnia should be given liim in a 
with a dower suitable to her quality ; which i 
alter performed accordingly. 
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Plus oMes pLdm mellis kabet 



JUV. 8tt Ti. uo. 
The bitter overbalanc^es the sweet. 

As all parts of human life come under ray observa* 
tion, my reader roust not make uncharitable iiif^r- 
ences from my speaking knowingly of that sort of 
crime which is at present treated of. He will, I hope, 
suppose 1 know it only from the letters of correspon- 
dents, two of which you shall have as follow : 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

' It is wonderful to me that among the many 
enormities which you have treated of, yon have not 
inentioned that of wenching, and particularly tite 
ensnaring part. I mean that it is a thing very iit 
for your pen, to expose the vilbmv of the practice 
of deluding women. You are to know, sir, that I 
myself am a woman who have been one of the un-> 
faaf^v that have ikllen into this mbfortune> and that 
by the insinuation of a very wortliless fellow, who 
served others in the same manner, both before my 
ruin, and since that time. I had, as soon as the rascal 
left me, so much indignation and resolution, as not 
to go upon the town, as the phrase is, but took to 
work for my Uving in an obscure place, out of the 
knowledge of all with whom i was before ac- 
quainted. 

* Mt is the ordmary practice and business of life 
with a set of idle fellows about l\\\& \.o\\\\> Vvk \c\\\^ 

VOL. VJII. Y 



rmr unthinking girii, and Inve tfaca rf tMfM 
I of them, wimoot way maej, to AuH, » 
lamj, poverty, wid, dixue. Weie jw to iwij Hi 
nauttooi impeitiiiaMiM nUcli »e wntn mm Am 
oocanma, whI to see the d^antBras bI^m^otk 
tbcsi, itcwildtiot batbeaaUw^f avttlwtMla 
pi^. A ^ttle 'picotioe giri itf line hn taM fc 
aorae tnie.milMd to bj u Iridi Mlow, w||o diewi 
vepy fine, ana atnitt to a laced coti^ aid u tiie a^ 
raUoa of smnntraKt, who ave nikda age in torn. 
Ever dwe I have had imm knoiria^ of Ibe wft 
ter, I have 'ddMired ms '^ftatatt flram ne*, M 
and paper. But dw oOer d^ he beMiaU fW 
cmatiof lae: 1 went ovt <tf the tbap, i^ Mtlk 
Mi rt iM ito pot tfaeni ap is a lamHt^ in oiiler ta%i 
Mat to him niieB fan bmd called. -Wheti I caw 
into the shop again, 1 took occasioa to seod bs 
away, and found in the bottom of the box writtn 
tbese words, " Why would you ruin a barmleu tx» 
ture that loves you ?" then b the lid, " lliere b bo 
resisting Sirephon :" I searched a little farther, wd 
found in the rim of the box, " At eleven o<^oA i 
night come in a hackney-coach at the end ot M 
street." Thu was enough to alarai me ; I Mri 
away the things, and took my measures Bccordia^> 
An nour or two before the app(Hnted time I en- 
mined my young lady, and found her trunk atafU 
with impertinent letters and au old scroll of paifk 
ment in Latin, which her lover had sent her as i 
settlement of fifty pounds a year. Adknije; odia 
things, there was also the best lace I bad in oj 
shop to make hhn a present for cravats. 1 was vo; 
glad of this last circumstance, because I could to; 
conscientiously swear against him that he had «■ 
deed my servant away, and was her accoaq;dice is 
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robbing me : I procured a warrant against him ac- 
cordingly. Every thing was now prepared, and the 
tender hour of love approaching, I who had acted 
for myself in my youth the same senseless part, knew 
how to manage accordingly ; tlierefore, alter having 
locked up my maid, and not being so much unlike 
her in height and shape, as in a huddled way not to 
pass for her, I delivered the bundle designed to be 
carried off, to her lover's man, who came with the 
signal to receive them. Thus I followed after to 
the coach, where when I saw his master take them 
m, I cried out, thieves ! thieves ! and the constable 
with bis attendants seized my expecting lover. I 
kept myself unobserved until I saw the crowd suf- 
ficiently increased, and then appeared to declare the 
goods to be mine ; and had the satisfaction to see 
my man of mode put into the round-house, with the 
stolen wares by him, to be produced in evidence 
against him the next morning. This matter is noto- 
riously known to be fact ; and I have been contented 
lo save my 'prentice, and take a year's rent of this 
mortified lover, not to appear farther in the matter. 
This was some penance ; but, sir, is this enough for 
a villanv of much more pernicious consequence than 
the trifles for which he was to have been indicted f 
Should not you, and all men of any parts or honour, 
put things upon so right a foot, as that such a rascal 
should not laugh at the imputation of what he was 
rcsallv guilty, and dread being accused of that for 
which be was arrested ? 

' In a word, sir, it is in the power of you, and 
sach as I hope you are, to make it as infamous to 
rob a poor creature of her honour as her clothes.' 
I leave this to your consideration, only take leave 
(which 1 cannot do without sighing) to remark to 
you, that if this had been the sense of mankind thirty 
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^euvstign, 1 should Imve avoided a lifi? i 



ALlCa THREADS 



• MK. SPECTATOR, Rocnd-Hooi 

' I AM a nail of pleasure about to 
tfae stupidit}' of a dull rogue of a justio 
and HD insoteat coustdble, upon the oad 
harridan, am imprisoued here for thefl, i 
sigued only fornication. Tlie midnight 
as he tonveyed me along, had you in hia I 
said, this would make a ]mrc stoni for 
tor. I UopF, sir, vou won't pveleud to wi 
tlie part of dull rogues of buaness. TB 
so ullered of late yeiirs, that tliere was 
u'lio would knock down a waEehman in 
but I was carried olf with as much triuo 
had been a pick-pnckel. At ibis rate, Ihei 
uf all the wit and humour in the world. 
wa^ when all tlie honest whore-masters in 
bourhood would have rose against the < 
my rescue. If fbniiealion is to be scand 
tlie fine things that have been writ by n 
wtts of Ibe last age may be burned by tt 
bangman, Harkee, Mr. Sper. do not 
after having doue some thiuga pretty weil 
gin to write at thai rate that no gentleraat 
ihee. Be true to love, und bum your Sei: 
do not expecl uie to write my name from 

T- your unknown bum 
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'lifxeif •^fvita woh^a Tayiiv lrufJt.oi<rty S/ucotch 

HESIOD. 

Sometjines fair truth m fiction we disguise ; 
Somettmes present her naked to mea*8 ey^ 

lBLES were the first pieces of \vit that made their 
pearance in the worlcl, and have been still highly 
iued not only in times of the greatest simplicity^ 
it among the most polite ages of mankind. Jothani's 
ble of the trees * is the oldest that is extant, and 
beautiful as any which have been made dnce that 
ne. Nathan's fable of the poor man and his 
tnbf is likewise more ancient than any that is exn 
nt besides the above-mentioned, and had so good 
I efiect, as to convey instruction to the ear of a 
ng without offending it, and to bring the roan after 
od's own heart to a right sense of hu giiilt and his 
ity. We find JEAop in the most dbtant ages of 
reece ; and if we look into the very begmnmgs of 
le commonwealth of Rome |, we see a mutiny among 
€ common people appeased by a fable of the belly 
id the limbs, wnich was indeed very proper to gain 
le attention of an incensed rabble, at a time when 
■rhaps they would have torn to pieces any man who 
id preached the same doctrine to them in an opei^ 
id direct manner. As fables took their birth in the 
;ry infancy of learning, they never flourished more 
tan when learning ^vas at its greatest height. To 

♦ Judges ix. 8 — 15. t 2 Sam. xia. 1—4. 

1 Lir.) Hbt lib. iL sect 3^9 &c. FUmtoSx ^« v ^ %V 

X2 
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justify tins asMiiioDy I shall pot m^ KSHkr m mmi 
of H^oiace, the greatest wit and criticiD tbe Ai^guslaa 
age ; and of Boileau, the miost coneet poet aiMoqi 
the OMNktm; not to nicatioa La FoBlMe»-who' Ij 
thb way of writing is cobm mine into YOgue ttan aaj 
other author of our times. 

The fiibles I have here BMOtioiMd aniiuMl ailih 
getber upon brutes and vegetables^ with aome of 
our own speciei mist among them, -wheo the-MMof 
hath so icqoircd. But hendet tUs had q£ tMt, 
tliere is another in which the actors are paawoa^ 
virtues^- vioes^ and other imagiBary pmoaa of Ihf 
like nature. Some of the ancaeot cricica wepl i/tm 
it; that the Iliad and Odyssqr <^ Homeir an :6blii 
of tUvaatore; and that the several iwmea of m 
and heroes are nothing else but the affeothiiia .oCljb 
mind in a visible shape and charaeln; Thiia iktf 
tell us, that Achilles^ in the first Itiad, represcati 
anger, or the irascible part of human nature ; thst 
u)>oD drawing his sword against his superior in a fiiU 
assenibiV) Pallas is only another name for reason, 
which checks and advises him upon tliat oocasioo ; 
and at her first appearance touches him upou the 
head, that part of the man being looked upon as the 
seat of reason. And thus of the rest of the poem. 
As for the Odyssey, I think it is plain tliat Horace 
considered it as one of these allegorical fables, by 
the moral which he has given us of several parts oif 
it. The greatest Italian wits iiave applied theoh 
selves to the writing of this latter kiad of ^le^ 
ISpenser's Fairy-Queen is one continued series of 
them from tlie beginning to the end of that adoii- 
rable work. If we look into the finest prose-authon 
of antiquity, such as Cicero, Plato, Xenophon, and 
many others, we shai find that this was likewise 
their favourite kind of fable. I shall only farther 
observe upou it, that the first of thb sort that mHde 
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any considerable figure in the worlds was that of Her* 
cules meeting with Pleasure and Virtue ; which was 
invented by Prodicus, who lived before Socj^tes, and 
in the first dawnings of philosophy. He used to tra- 
vel tlirough Greece by virtue of this fable, which 
procured him a kind reception in all the market- towns, 
where he never failed telling it as soon as he had 
gathered an audience about him. 

After this short preface, which 1 have made up of 
such materials as my memory does at present suggest 
to me, before 1 present my reader with a fable of 
this kind, which I design as the entertainment of the 
present paper, I must m a few words open the occar 
sion of it. 

In the account which Plato gives us of the conver- 
satioii and behaviour of Socrates, the morning he was 
to die, he tells the following circumstance : 

When Socrates ' his ' fetters were knocked off (as 
was usual to be done on the day that the condemned 
person was to be executed) being seated in the midst 
of hb disci{^es, and laying one of his legs over the 
other, in a very unconcerned posture, he began to 
rub it where it had been galled by the iron ; and 
whether it was to shew the indifference with which 
he entertained the thoughts of his approaching deatl^ 
or (after his usual manner) to take every occasion 
ci philosophizing upon some useful subject, he ob- 
served the pleasure of that sensation which now 
arose in those very parts of his leg, that just before 
had been so much pained by the tetter. Upon this 
he reflected on the nature of pleasure and pain in g^ 
neral, and how constantly they succeed one another. 
To this he added, that if a man of a good genius for 
a fiible were to represent the nature of pleasure and 
pain in that way of ^vritiug, he would probably join 
tbem together after such a manner, tk^t it would bfi 
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imposiible for the one to come iato any place with- 
out being followed by the other. 

It is pn&»blc, that If Plato bad thought it proptr 
at sucli a time to describe SiKrates lauiicfaing ant inln 
a discourse which was not of a piece with the bu» 
ness of the duy, be would lave enlarijed upon Itiii 
hint, and have drawn it out into some beautuul ilk- 
gory or fable, liut ^ince he has not done it, I shai 
attempt to write one luy^lf in the spirit of dial di- 
vine author. 

' There were two famiUes which from the bept 
iiiiig of Uie world were as opposite to eacli otiirr n 
ligbt and darkness. The one of tliein lived in ha 
veii, and tlie other in hell. Tlie youngest descendant 
«f the first family was Pleasure, who was tbe daufb- 
ter of Happiness, who was the child of Virtue, «H 
was the offspring of tbe Gods. These, as I sud b^ 
fore, had their tiabitation in heaven. The ^oim>(9t 
of liie ojiposile family was Pain, who was the sou of 
Misery, who was the child of Vice, who was the off- 
spring of the Furies. The habitation of this race tf 
beings was in hdl. 

' The middle station of nature between these iw 
opposite extremes was the earth, wbicli was iDb^ 
bited by creatures of a middle kind, neidier so virta- 
ous as the one, nor so vicious as the other, but pl^ 
taking of the goo<l and bad qualities of these two 
opposite £miJJJes. Jupiter considering that tite sfe- 
cies, commonly callea man, was too virtuons to bt 
miserable, and too vicious to be haf^y; that be 
might make a distinction between tbe good and tfat 
bad, ordered the two youngest of the idmve-tDU- 
lioned fiuuilies. Pleasure, who was the daDgliter of 
H^pinesa, and Pain, who was the son of Hueit, to 
meet one auottier upon this part of nature ^liA lij 
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In the half-way between them, having promised to 
settle it upon them both, provided they could agree 
apon the division of it, so as to share mankind be- 
tween them. 

^ Pleasure and Pain were no sooner met in their 
new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
thb point, that Pleasure should take possession of 
the virtuous, and Pain of the vicious part of that 
species which was given up to them. But upon 
examining to which of them any individual they met 
with belonged, they found each of them had a right 
to him ; for that, contrary to what they had seen in 
their old places of residence, there was no person so 
vicious who had not some good in him, nor any per- 
son so virtuous who had not in him some evil. The 
truth of it is, they geiierallv found upon search, that 
io the most vicious man Pleasure might lay claim to 
an hundredth part, and that in the most virtuous 
man Pain might come in for at least two thirds. 
This they saw woqld occasion endless disputes b^ 
tween them, unless they could come to some accom- 
modation. To this end there was a marriage pro- 
posed between them, and at length concluded. By 
this means.it is that we find Pleasure and Pain are 
such constant yoke-fellows, and tliat they either make 
their visits together, or are never far asunder. If 
Pain comes into a heart he is quickly followed by Plea- 
sure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure Pain 
is not far off. 

' But notwithstanding this marriage was very con- 
venient for the two parties, it did not seem to an- 
swer tlie intention of Jupiter in sending them among 
mankind. To remedy therefore this inconvenience, 
it was stipulated between them by article, and con- 
firmed by the consent of each family, that notwitb- 
standing they here possessed the species indiffer- 
<^nlly ; upon the death of every ^^\& ^\%^\i> "<& Vii^ 
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was found to have in him a cerlain proportioa iS 
evil, he slionlii be ilispalcheci tnlo the iufetnal n- 
^ns by a passport troni Paiii, there to dwell with 
Misery, Vice, and the Fu riea. Or on the conlrar}', if 
he had in him a rerlain proportion of good, he should 
be dispatched inlo heaven by a pasb)>ort trom Pla 
sure, there to dwell with Happiness, Virtue, and tin 
Gods.* L 
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Wlio bboiira long, may ht allowed deep. 

WuRN a man lias discovi^red a new vein of hu- 
mour, il ofieo carries liim uiuch fardier than he «- 
pected from it. My correspuudeuls take ifae liial I 
give them, and pursue it into speculatJous whicl I 
never thought of at ray first starling it. Tliis bm 
been the fete of ray paper on tlic match of grimiiu;. 
which has already produced a second paper on ju- 
niUel subjects, and brought me the following letter 
by the last post. I shall not premise any tbiug tu it 
fartlier, than that it is built uu matter ot ^i, and is 
as follows : 



' Voir have alreai^y obliged Uie world with t 
discourse upon grinning, and have since proceeded 
to whistlmg, from whence you at length came le 
^amiii^ J from this, V VVim^, -^um ■mwij ia»^ » veir 
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iatnnil transition to sleeping. I therefore recom^ 
mend to you for the subject of a paper the following 
iflvertisement, which about two months ago was 
ipiven into every body's hands, and may be seen with 
lome additions in the Daily Courant of August th« 
Honth. 

** Nicholas Hart, who slept last year in St^ 
Bartholomew's hospital, intends to sleep this year at 
the Cock and Bottle in Little-Britain/' 

^ Having since enquired into the matter of Act, I 
find that the above-mentioned Nicholas Hart b every 
year seized with a periodical fit of sleeping, whieS^ 
begins upon the fifth of August, and ends on th^ 
11th of the same month : That 

On the first of that month he grew dull; 
On the second, appeared drowsy; , '"'^•. 

On the third, fell a yawning ; 
On the fourth, began to nod ; 
On the fifth, dropped asleep ; 
On the sixth, was heard to snore ; 
On the seventh, turned himself in his bed ; 
On the eighth, recovered his former posture ; 
On the ninth, fell a« stretching ; 
On the tenth about midnight, awaked; 
On the eleventh in the morning, called for a liltlo 
small beer. 

' TUs account I have extracted out of die journal 
of thb sleeping worthy, as it has been foithfuUy 
kept by a gentleman of Lincohi's4nn, who has un-^ 
dertaken to be hb historiognqi^er. 1 have sent it 
to ^ou, not only as it represents the actions of Ni- 
cholas Hart, but as it seems a very natural picture of 
the life of many an honest Englbh gentleman, whose 
whole history very often eonabts of ^awnin^^ wid- 
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ding, stretching, turniug, sleeping, drinking, and 
the like extraord 111317 particuliirs. I do nut quo- 
fion, sir, that, if you pleased, j-ou could ptit luiail- 
Tertisenieiit not iinUke tbe above-mentioned, ol' n- 
veral meu of tifnire ; that Mr. Jolni Sucfa-a-onr, 
gentieman, or Thonms Siich-a-one, esquire, *h 
slept in the country la»t sunimer, intends to sleep ii 
town this \viuter. Tlie worst of it is, that Ita 
droway. part of our species is chEefly made up of vcn 
honest gentlemen, who live quietly among llidr 
neighbours, without ever disturbuig the public pesn. 
Hiey arc drones without slings. 1 could heitrliij 
wish, thai several turliulent, restless, ambitious ^ 
ritB, would for a while citange places with th« 
^ood men, and enter themselves iuio Nicholas Hsrf« 
h^temity. Could one but l»y asleep a few bu^ 
heads wnich I could name, from the first of No- 
vember nest to the first of May ensuing ', 1 qacstinti 
not but it would very much reilouiid to the quiel ti 
particular persons, as well as to the bcucfit of Ik 
|)ubli('. 

■ But to return to- Nicholas Hart : I belierc, sir, 
you will think it a very extraordinary circumstanct 
for a man to gain lits hvelihood by sleeping, and tbot 
rest should procure a man sustenance as well as in- 
dustry; yet so it is, that Nicholas got last jrai 
enough to support himself for a twelvemonth. I hid 
bkewise intbrmed tliat he has Ibis year bad a vnj 
comfortable nap. The poets value themselves veij' 
much for sleeping on Parnassus, but I never heaid 
they got a graat by it. On the contrary, our friend 
Nicholas gets more by sleeping than he could bj 
working, and may be more properly said, than evrr 
Homer was, to have had golden dreams. Juvenil 
indeed mentions a drowsy husband who raised »a 

■ TUe time in viliicli the ^liameiit iisaally sju. 
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estate by snoring, but then he is represented to have 
ticpt what the common people csdl a dog's sleep; 
or if his sleep was real, his 3¥ife was awake, and 
about her business. Your pen, which loves to mo- 
ralize upon all subjects, may raise something, me- 
thinks, on this circumstance also, and point out to 
us those sets of men, who, instead of growing rich 
by an honest industry, recommend themselves to the 
favours of the great, by making themselves agree- 
able companions in the participations of luxury and 
pleasure. 

' I must further acquaint you, sir, that one of the 
most eminent pens in Grub-street is now employed 
In writing the dream of this miraculous sleeper, 
which I ^r will be of a more than ordinary length, 
as it must contain all the particulars that are sup- 
posed to have passed in his imagination during so 
long a sleep. He is said to have gone already 
through three days and three nights of it, and to 
have comprised in them the most remarkable pa»> 
sages of the four first empires of tiie world. If he 
can keep free from party-strokes, his work may be 
of use; but this I much doubt, having been in- 
formed by one of his friends and confidants, that he 
has spoken some things of Nimrod with too great 
freedom. 

I am ever, sir,' &c. 

L. 
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And dwells such tliry in celettial breasts !■ 

Therb is nothing in which men more deceive Uion- 
sehes than in wliat the world eulb zeal. There m 
so man^ passinna whkh hide thi^mselves under it, 
and so man)' niisclitela arising from it, thut som 
have gone so far as to say it woold have been for ibt 
benefit of mankind if it had never been reckoned it 
lite catalogue of virtues. It h certain, where it is 
once laudable and prudential, it is au hundred lime 
criminal and erroneous; nor can it be otii cruise, if 
we consider ti-^-t it operaleR with equal violence in 
all religions, however o])posiie tliey may be to mt 
anotlier, and in all the &ub-divisious of each reli»iuii 
in pxrticular. 

We are told by some of Ihe Jewish rabbins, ihat 
the first murder was occasioned by a religious coD- 
troveray; and if wc had the wtiote history of wai 
I'roni the days of Cain to our own times, we should sec 
it filled wi III so many scenes of slaughter and blood- 
shed, as would make a wise man very careful how 
he suffers himself lo be actuated by such it principle, 
when it only regards matters of opinion and specu- 
lation. 

I would have every zealous man examine his heart 
thoroughly, and, I believe, he will often find, thai 
what he calls a zeal for hia reUgion, is cither pride, 
interest, or ill-nature. A man, who differs from 
another in opinion, sets liiniself above liim in his avu 
judgment, aad ia sevtia\i^iAic\s.VMs^tci.cnds to be ihe 
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wiser person. This is a great provocation to the proud 
man, and gives a ver^r keen edge to what be calls his 
zeal. And that this is the case very often, we may 
observe from the behaviour of some of the most 
zealous for orthodoxy, who have often great friend* 
ships and intimacies with vicious immoral men, pro- 
vided they do but agree with tliem in the same 
scheme ot belief. The reason is, because the vi- 
dotts believer gives the precedency to the virtuous 
man, and allows the good Christian to be the wor- 
thier person, at the same time that he cannot come 
up to his perfection. This we find exemplified in 
that trite passage which we see quoted in almost 
every system of ethics, though upon anotlier occa- 
sion: 



Video meliora proboque^ 



Deteriorasequor- 

OVID. Met. fii. so. 

I see the right, and I approve it too ; 
Condemu l£e wrong, and yet the wrong pursue. 

TATE. 

On the contrary, it is certain, if our zeal were true 
and genuine, we should be much more angry with a 
sinner than a heretic; since there are several cases 
which may excuse the latter before his great Judge^ 
but none which can excuse the former. 

Interest is likewise a great mflamer, and sets a man 
^n persecution under the colour of zeal. For this 
leason we find none ai'e so forward to promote the 
true worship by fire and sword, as those who find 
their present account in it. But I shall extend the 
word mterest to a larger meaning than what is gene- 
jally given it, as it relates to our spiritual safety and 
welfare, as well as to our temporal. A man is glad 
to gain numbers on his side, as they serve to strength- 
en him IP Im private opinions. lS«\«n) y^q>^<^n;v^ 
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h like a new argumcut lor the establislimeot of Lii 
titith. It iniikes UiiD btlicve that his principles orr) 
Couvictiuu with them, and are llie more hkelv to b« 
true, when he finds they are contiinnable to the rea- , 
sou oF olliers, as well lu to his own. And that this 
temper of niiDd deludes a inau very otWn into an 
opinion of hb zeal, may appear from the eomniiu 
behaviour of the atheist, who maintains ami epxtxii 
his opinions with as much heat as those who bt 
IJeve they do it cmiy out of a pussiou for God'i 

Ul-aaturc is another dreadful imitator of zral. 
Many a gnod man may ha«e a natural niDcour and 
ntalice in his heart, which has been iu some measure 
quelled and subdued by religion ; but if it finds uj 

Eretaice of breaking out, which does not seem la 
im iucooNstent with the duties of a Christian, it 
throws off all restraint, and rages i[i fidl ftiry. Zeal 
is, therelbre, a great ease to a malicious man, by 
making him lielicve he does God service, whilst lie 
b gratilying the bent of a perverse revengeful te» 
per. For this reason we find, that most of the 
massacres and devastations which have been in the 
world, have taken tlieir rise from a furious pretended 
zeaj. 

I love to see a man zealous in a good matter, and 
especially when his zeal shews itself for advandu 
morality, and promoting the happineiu of mankiaa. 
,But when I find the instruments he works with are 
racks and gibbets, gallies and dungeons: when be 
imprisons mens' persons, couliscalea their estates, 
ruins their families, and bums the body to save the 
soul, 1 canuot stick to pronounce of such a one, that 
(whatever he may thiok of bu faith and religion) hn 
faith is vaiu, and his religion unprofitable. 

Afler having treated of these false zealots in rdi- 
^00, 1 cannot foi\>«^ m«u^»^mIl%% \&»iuta<M(S i^ 
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cies of men, who one would not think had any exist-* 
eoce in nature, were they not to be met .with in or- 
dinary conversation, I mean the zealots in atJieism* 
Qne would fancy that these men, though they fail 
short, in every other respect, of those who make a 
profession of rehgion, would at least outshine them 
ID this particular, and be exempt fi:om that single 
fault which seems to grow out of the imprudent fer- 
voiirs of religion. But so it is, that infidelity is pro- 
pagated with as much fierceness and contention, 
wrath and indignation, as if the safety of mankind 
depended upon it. There is something so ridicu- 
lous and perverse in this kind of zealots, that one 
does not know how to set tliem out in their proper 
<»lours. They are a sort of gamesters who are 
eternally upon the fret, though they play for no- 
thing. They are perpetually teazing their friends 
to come over to them, though at the same time they 
allow that neither of them shall get any tiling by the 
bargain. In short, the zeal of spreading atheism b, 
if possible, more absurd than atheism itself. 

Since I have mentioned this unaccountable zeal 
which appears in atheists and infidels, I must farther 
observe, that they are likewise in a most particular 
manner possessed with the spirit of bigotry. They ace- 
wedded to opinions full of contradiction and impos- 
sibility, and at the same time look upon the smallest 
difficulty in an article of faith as a sufficient reason 
for rejecting it. Notions that fall in with the com- 
mon reas<»i of mankind, that are conformable to the 
sense of all ages, and all nations, not to mention 
their tendency for promoting the happiness of socie- 
ties, or of particular persons, are exploded as errors 
and prejudices; and schemes erected. in their stead 
that are altogether monstrous and irrational, and 
require the most extravagant creduhty to embrace 
then. I would &iii ask one of th^ae b\^<:^Ui^ is& 

z2 
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<leb, supposing all tlie greitt points of utlieiani, as 
the cHsual or eterniil formalion of tfae world, Dk 
materiulily of a thiuking substance, the mortalilj of 
tlic soul, the fortuitous orfanization of the bod;, tlie 
motions and gravitatiou of matter, with the lik{ 
mrtirulars, were laid together and formed into i 
hinfl of creed, according to the opiaions of the moS 
celebrated atheists ; I say, suppositig such a crEoi 
us this were formed, and imposed upon any ok 
people in the world, whether it would not requiie 
an infiDileK greater niessure of faith, than auy set 
of articles which they so violeDtiy oppose. Let hip 
therefore advise this generation of wranglers, for 
their own and for the public good, to act at least m 
consistently with themselves, as not to bum witb 
Keal for iireliginn, and witli bigotry for ooQsense. 
C, 
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Cuhm ipmm pdiiiiiis ttulliliii— — - 

HOR. SOd. I.3j. 
High Heaven itself our impious rage astoik. 

Upon my return to my lodgii^ last night, I found 
aletterfronimy worthy friend the clergyman, whom 
I have given some account of in my ftirmer papers. 
He tells me in it that he was particularly pleased 
with the latter part of my yesterday's speculation; 
and at the same time inclosed the following essay, 
which he desires me to publish as the sequel of that 
4iscpurse. It consi^ p^rtV^ ot iH!Kji«mnt»L m&fiv 
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tioos, and partly of sucb as have been abpeady used, 
but now set in a stronger light. 

* A believer may be excused by the most har* 
dened atheist for endeavouring to make him a con* 
▼ert, because he does it with an eye to both their 
interests. The atheist is inexcusable who tries to 
gain over a believer, because he does not propose 
the doing himself or the lieliever any good by such a 
conversion. 

* The prospect of a future state is the secret com-* 
fort and refreshment of my soul; it is that which 
makes nature look gay about roe ; it doubles all my 
pleasures, and supports me under all my afflictions^ 
I can look at disappointments and misfortunes, pain 
and sickness, death itself, and what is worse than 
death, the loss of those who are dearest to me, with 
indifference, so long as I keep in view the pleasures 
of eternity, and the state of being in which there 
will be no fears nor apprehensions, pains nor sor- 
rows, sickness nor separation. Why will any man 
be so^ impertinently onicious as to tell me all this i& 
only fancy and delusion ? Is there any merit in be- 
ing the messenger of ill news? If it b a dream, let 
me enjoy it, since it makes me both the happier and 
better man. 

' I must confess I do not know how to trust a 
man who believes neitlier heaven nor hell, or in 
otlier words, a future state of rewards and punialK 
ments. Not only natural self-love, but reason di- 
rects us to promote our own interests above all 
things. It can never be for the interest of a be^ 
liever to do me a mischief, because he is sure upon 
the balance of accounts to find himself, a loser by it.* 
On the contrary, if he considers liis own welfare in 
his behaviiiur towards me, it will lead him to do m& 
all the good he can, and at tlie same time restrain 
||iQ) fyom doing me any ii\jury. Ku >iMDiMXYes»\ ^s^r^^ 
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not act like a reasonable creature, if tie fdvoura att 
coutrary In lii.s prcsi'nt interest, or does not ijutrea 
Die when it lun» to liis present advaata^. Honour 
iind good-nature may indeed titt up his hands; Itut 
as these would tie \ery much ilrengtlicned )>y reaMM 
and principle, so wiiliout them they are only in- 
stiiwb, or wavering uuKLticd notions, which rest ot 
no fuundation. 

' InfideMty has been attacked wilh so ^otl sucem 
of late years, that it is driven out of all its out- 
works. The atheist has not found his post lenaUe. 
ind is therefore retired into deism, and a dbbelief 
of revealed religion only. But The truth of il ii, 
the greatest number of this set of men are tboM 
who, for want of a virtuous education, or exitniini)i| 
the grounds of religion, know so very little of the 
■natter in question, tliat llicir intidetily is but ano- 
ther term for their ignorance, 

'As folly and uiconsideratenesa are the fbundi- 
tious of ii^delity, tlie great pillars and supports of 
it are either a vanity of appearing wiser than tlie 
rest of mankind, or an ostentation of courage n 
despuing the terrors of anotlier world, which have 
so great an influence on what they call weaker mmdi ; 
or iin aversion to a belief that must cut them off from 
many of tliose pleasures they propose to thenselres, 
and fill tliem wilh remorse for mauy of those tbey 
have already tasted. 

' The great received articles of theCIiristtan reli- 
gioa have been so clearly proved, from the autho- 
rity of that divine revelation in which they are 
delivered, that it is impossible for those who have 
ears to hear, and eyes to see, not to be conviriced of 
them. But were it possible for any thing m the 
Christian faith to be erroneous, 1 can fiDd no ill 
consequences in adhering to it. The threat points 
•1^ the incamatioa voA. wmetm^ q^ ■>'« %a;nQii«. -^iir 
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dace naturally such habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that, I say, supposing it were possible for us to 
be mistaken in them, the inlidel himself must at 
least allow that no other system of religion could so 
effectually contribute to the heightening of morality. 
They give us great ideas of the dignity of human 
nature, and of the love which the Supreme Being 
bears to his creatures, and consequently engage us 
in the highest acts of duty towards our Creator, our 
neighbour, and ourselves. How many nobie argu- 
ments has St. Paul raised from the chief articles of 
our rehgion, for the advancing of morality in its 
three great branches ! To give a single example in 
each kind. What can be a stronger motive to a firm 
trust and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than 
the giving us his Son to sufter for us? What can 
make us love and esteem even the most inconsiderable 
of mankind more than the thought that Chhst died 
for him ? Or what dispose us to set a stricter guard 
upon the purity of our own hearts, than our being 
members of Christ, and a part of the society of 
which that immaculate person is the head? But 
these are only a specimen of those admirable inforce- 
meuts of morality, which the apostle has drawn from 
the history of our blessed Saviour. 

^ If our modem infidels considered these matters 
with that candour and seriousness which they de* 
serve, we should not see them act with such a epvtk 
of bitterness, arrogance, and malice. They would 
not be raising such insignificant cavils, doubts, and 
scruples, as may be started against every thing that 
b not capable of mathematicsil demonstration; in 
order to unsettle tlie mind of the ignorant, disturb 
the public peace, subvert morality, and throw all 
things into confusion and disorder. If noue of these 
reflections can have any influence on them, there is 
pne tlidt perhaps may, because it i& ^id's^Xit^ Vq >^^ 
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vMiiity, by wliifb they iseem Id l>e guided much luoir 
than their reason. 1 would tlierefore have lljem 
Goimider, that the wi»eat and best of men, in all a<:ei 
of the world, h>ive been those who lived up to tb« 
Titligiiiii of their couutry, wlien they saw nothing in 
it o)ipo8ite to iQoralily, and to the beat lights tbcj 
had of the diviue nature. Pythagoras's first rule 
directs US to wiirshi)) the gods " as it is ordaiiied b; 
law," far that is the most natural iuterprelatiuii 
of the precept. Socrates, who was the moat re- 
nowned among the heathens both for wisdom wi 
virtue, i|i his last moments desires his Iriends to tiSa 
a cock ttnEseulapiiLS : doubtless out of a submissin 
deterence to the established worship of his couutn. 
Xeiinplioii tells us, thiit his prince (whom he sen 
forth as a pattern of perfection^ when h« found Iw 
death approaching, o&red sacrifices on tbe moiin- 
laius to the Persian Jupiter, and tlie Suu, " accord- 
ing to tliecusloin of the Persians;" for those are Uh 
words of the historian'. Nay, the Epicureans am) 
atomical philosophers shewed a very remarkable mo- j 
desly in this particular; for though tlie being of ■ | 
God was entirely repugnant to tlieir schemes of na- 
tural philosophy, tbey contented themselves with tbe 
denial of a Providence, assertmg at the same time the 
existence of gods in general ; because they would not 
shock the common belief of mankiud, and ttie reli^oB 
of their country.' L. 

* ^ctn^ Cyreiaid. lib, e- p.iOO.Eii. Uutchha. inT.i^D. 
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MUeri quilms 



IfUentata mtes 

HOR. 1 od. ▼. IS. 

Ah wretched they! whom Pynha'8 smile 
And unsuspected arts beguile ! 

DUNCOMBE. 

Thb intelligence given by this correspondent is so 
important and useful, in order to avoid the persons 
he speaks of, that I shall insert his letter at length. 

< MK. SPECTATOR, 

* I DO not know that you have ever -touched 
upon a certain species of women, whom we ordina- 
rily call jilts. You cannot possibly go upon a more 
useful work, than the consideration of these danger- 
ous animals. The coquette is indeed one degree to- 
wards the jilt; but the heart of the former is bent 
upon admiring herself, and giving false hopes to her 
lovers; but the latter is not contented to be ex- 
tremely amiable, but she must add to that advantage 
a certain delight in being a torment to others. I'hus 
when her lover is in tlie full expectation of success, 
the jilt shall meet him with a sudden indifference, and 
admiration in her face at his being surprised that he 
is received like a stranger, and a cast of her head an- 
other way with a pleasant scorn of the fellow's inso- 
lence. It is very probable the lover goes home ut- 
terly astonished and dejected, sits down to his 'scru- 
toire, sends her word in the most abject terms, that 
he knows not what he has done, that all which was 
desirable in thb life is so suddenly vanislied from 
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him, tliat the charmer of his soul should vrithdn* 
the vital heat from the heart which punta fur her. 
He continues a mournful ahsence nr some tiut, 
pining in secret, and out of humour with uU thin»; 
whkb he meets witli. At len^h he tnkes a resnln- 
tion to try his tkle, and espluin wilh her reaoluldi 
upon her unaccountable carriage. He walks u|i lo 
her ajjartment, with a thousand incjuieludes tod 
doubts in what manner he shall meet llie fird eH 
of her eye; when upon his Jirst apiwarance 4te Sm 
towards him, wouders where he has been, accBKi 
him of his absence, and treats him wilh » familidrilt 
as surprising as her former coldness. This good 
correspoodence continues until the lady ob»ervei tbt 
lover grows happy in it, and then she iatemipti il 
with some new incmisislency of behaviour. For (>■ 
I just DOW said) the trnpfiineBs of a jilt coD^ists(«i; 
lin the power of making othns uneasy. But such » 
the folly of this sect of women, that tiiey carry oo 
this pretty ^kitlish behaviour, uiilil they have » 
charms left to render it supimrtahle. Curinna, tbsu 
used to torment all who conversed with faer wiik 
false glances, and httle lieedless unguarded motion, 
that were to betray some inclination towards the 
man she would insnare, duds at present all ^ at- 
tempts liiat way unregarded ; and is obliged to in- 
dulge the jilt in her constitution, by layiug artificial 
plots, writing perplexing letters from unkooxn 
nands, and making all the young fellows in loie 
with her, until they find out who she is. Thus, 
as before she gave torment by disgnbing her in- 
dinatiou, she now is obliged to do it by bidii^ bei 
person. 

' As for my own part, Mr. Spectator, it has bea 
my unhaj^y fiite to be jilted from ray youth op- 
ward; and as my taste has beeo very much towardi 
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intrigue, aud having > iDtelligeiice witli women of 
wit, my whole life has passed away in a series of 
impositions. I shall, for the benefit of the present 
race of ^oung men, give some account of my loves. I 
know not whether you have ever heard of the famous 
girl about town called Kitty. Tills creatiu-e (for I 
must take shame upon myself) was my mistress in 
the days when keeping was in fashion. Kitty, under 
the appearance of beuig wild, thoughtless, and irre^ 
giilar m aU her words and actions, concealed the 
most accomplished jilt of her time. Her negligence 
bad to me a charm in it like that of chastity, and 
want of desires seemed as great a merit, as the con- 
quest of them. The air she gave herself was that 
of a romping girl, and whenever I talked to her with 
any turn of fondness, she would immediately snatch 
off my perriwig, try it upon herself in the glass, 
clap her arms a-kimbow, draw my sword, and make 
passes on the wall, take off my cravat, and seize it 
to make some other use of the lace, or run into some 
other unaccountable rompishness, until the time I 
had appointed to pass away with her was over. I 
went from her full of pleasure at the reflection that 
I had the keeping of so much beauty in a woman, 
who as she was too heedless to please me, was also 
too unattentive to form a design to wrong me. 
Long did I divert every hour that hung heavy upon 
me in the company of this creature, whom I looked 
upon as neither guilty nor innocent, but could laugh 
at myself for my unaccountable pleasure in an ex- 
pence upon her, until in tlie end it appeared my 
pretb^ insensible was with child by my footman. 

* This accident roused me into a disdain against 
all libertine women, under what appearance soever 
they hid their insincerity, and I resolved after that 
time to converse with none but those who hved 
within the rules of decency and h,QUQ>XK« n^^.>SKfii^ 
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end I formed myself iuto a more regular turs of l» 
liaviour, and began to make visits, frequent ancn- 
bliea, and letxl nut ladies from tlie theatres, with ill 
■lie other insignificant datiej which the professed ser- 
vants of the toir place theoisetves in constant reitdi' 
ness to perform. In a verv little time, (having a pleii' 
tiful fortune,) fatliers ana mothers began to regard 
me Hn a good match, and I found easy admiUun 
into the best families in town to o)>3erve iheir daugii- 
lers ; but I, who was barn to fallow the tair lo no 
purpose, have by the force of my ill stars made nj 
applicHtiou to three Jilts successively. 

' Hya:na is one of those who form themselves intt 
a meLincholy and indolent air, and endeavour la 
gain admirers from their inattention to all around 
them. Hvxna can loll in her coach, with sodk- 
thmg so fixed in her countenance, that it is impos- 
sible to conceive her meditation is employed only oi 
her dress and her charms in diat posture. If it weH 
not too coarse a simile, 1 should say, Hyeena, in the 
figure she aficcls to appear in, is a spider in ibc 
miilst of a cobweb, that is sure to destroy every flr 
that approaches it. The net Hysena throws is ee 
iiue, that you are taken in it before you can obsove 
any part of her work. I attempted her for a Ion; 
and weary seatcon, but 1 found her passion weut no 
farther than to be a<lmired ; and she is of that un- 
reasonable tem{>er, as not to value the inconstanq 
of her lovers, provided she can boast she once had 
their addresses. 

' Biblis was the second 1 aimed at, and ber vanity 
lay in purchasing the adorers of others, aud not a 
rejoiciog in their love itself. Biblis is no man') 
mistress, but every woman's rival. As soon as I 
found this, I fell in love with Chloe, who is mj 
present pleasure and torment. I have writ to ber, 
danced with her, and fought for ber, and Itave beta 
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ler man in the siglit and expectation of the whole 
Ofwn these three years, and thought myself near the 
nd of my wishes ; when the other day she called 
le mto her closet, and told me, with a very grave 
ice, that she was a woman of honour, and scorned 
o deceive a man who loved her with so much sin- 
erity as she saw I did, and therefore dbe must inform 
le that she was by nature the most inconstant crea- 
are breathing, and begged of me not to marry her : 
f I insisted upon it, I should ; but that she was 
ately fallen in love with another. What to do or say 
know not, but desire you to inform me, and you 
iriU infinitely oblige, 

SIR, 

Your humble servant, 

CHARLES yellow/ 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

Mr, Sly, haberdasher of hats, at the comer of Deverenx* 
OQrt, in the Strand, gives notice, that he has prepared very 
eat hats, rubbers, and brushes for the use of young trades* 
len in tiie last year of apprenticeship^ at reasonable rates. 
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Lotus mm laudari d te laudato vtro. 

TULU 

It gives me pleasure to be praised by you, whom all men 
praise. 

^E is a very unhappy man who sets his heart upon 
tieing admired by Uie multitude, or afl^ts a general 
if^ undistinguishiog aj^lause among men* Whal \ 
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l>ioux mtn call Ihe t^timoDy of a good conscience. 
k]ii<uI<1 l>e tlte ineusure of oiir UDibitioii in this kind; 
tliut h to suvt t> iD^u ^f spirit should coateinn iIk 
(trdiie of tlie iguorant, and like beiog applauded lor 
nothing but what lie knows in his owii heart lie de- 
serves. Besides which, tlie character of the persuD 
who commends yuii is to be considered, before you 
set a value upon his esteem. The praise of an ig- 
norant mail is onl; good-will, and you should receive 
his kiodness as he is a good neighbour in socielt, 
and not as a good judge of your actions in poial 
of fame and reputation. The satimt said very wtll 
of popular praise aud acclamations, ' Give the tink- 
ers and cobblers their presents again, and learn to 
live of yourself*.' It is an argument of a loose awl 
nn«avemed mind !o be aifected with the promis- 
cuous ap|)rol>ation of the generality of mankiod ; 
and a man of virtue should be too delicate form 
coarse an apjKtite of fame. Men of honour should 
enileavour only to please the worthy, and the man 
of merit should desire to he tried only by his peen. 
I thouglit it a noble sentiment which 1 beard yester- 
day uttered in conversation : ' I know,' said a gen- 
tleman, ' a way to be greater thau any mau. If be 
has worth in liim, I can rejoice in his superiority to 
me ; and that satisfaction is a greater act of the soul 
in me, than any iu him which can possibly appear 
to me.' Thia thought could proceed but from a 
candid and generous spirit -, and the approbation of 
such miuds is what may be esteemed true praise : 
for with tlie common race of men there is aothing 
commendable but what they themselves may ho\x 
to he partakers of, and arrive at ; but tlie motive 
Iruly glorious is, when the mind is set rathei to du 

• TMit tua Biiinmi cerda; 

TVnini hobUu.— 
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dBBgs laudable, than to purchase repntation. Where 
there is that siuceri^ as the foundation of a good 
same, the kind opinion of virtuous men will he an 
Bnsoughty but a necessary consequence. The Lace- 
demonkuis^ thoush a plain peo[^, and no pretenders 
to politeness, had a certain delicacy in their sense of 
glory, and sacrificed to the Muses when they entered 
i^MHi any great enterprise. They would have the 
commemoration of their actions be transmitted by 
the purest and most untainted memorialists. The din 
which attends victories and public triumphs, is by far 
leas eligible than the recital of the actions of great 
inen by honest and wise historians. It is a frivolous 
pleasure to be the admiration of gaping crowds ; but 
to have the approbation of a good man in the cool 
leflections of his closet, is a gratification worthy an 
lieroic spirit. The applause of the crowd makes the 
head giddy, but tlie attestation of a reason^le man 
makes the heart glatt. 

What makes the love of popular or general praise 
still more ridiculous, is, that it is usually given for 
circumstances which are foreign to the persons ad- 
mired. Thus they are the ordinary attendants on 
power and riches, which may be taken out of one 
nan's hands, and put into another's. The apptica^- 
tion only, and not the possession, makes those out- 
ward limits honourable. The vulgar and men of sense 
f^;ree in admiring men for having what they themselves 
would rather be possessed of; the wise man applauds 
him whom he thinks most virtuous, the rest of the 
world him who is most wealthy. 

When a man is in this vvay of thinking, I do not 
-know what can occur to one more monstrous, than 
to see persons of ingenuity, address their services and 
performances to -men no way addicted to liberal 
arts. In these cases, the praise on one hand, and 
l^pattvjuife oo the other, ue eq^ia^^ >^ ^>^5^e^ 

A A^ 
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of ridicule. Dedications to ignorant men are as ab- 
surd a» any of the speeches of Bultinch tn the DrolL 
Sucb an addrcM one is apt to translate into oilier 
words ; and when the different parties are thnrouglily 
considered, the panegjric generally implies no taon 
than if the author should say to the patron ; * My 
ery good lord, you and I can never understand one 
another; thereifore I humbly desire we may be iiiti- 
uiute friends for the future.' 

The ricli may as well ask to borrow of the poor, 
as the man of virtue or merit liope for addition to bi> 
character from any but such as himself. He that 
commends auother enga^s »o much of bis own repu- 
tation as he j^ves to that |>ersaii cninmended ; and be 
that has aothiag laudable in himself is not of abJhly 
to be nich a surety. The wise Phocion was so sen- 
sible how dangerous it was to he touched with what 
the multitude approved, lliat upon a general accli- 
mation made when he was mailing ait oration, be 
turned to an intelligent friend who stood near him, 
iuid asked in a surprised manner, ' What ^li]> have I 
made (' 

I shall conclude this paper with a bUkt which hat 
fallen bto my hands, and was written to a lady frora 
a gentleman whom she had highly commended. The 
author of it had formerly been her lover. When all 
possibility of commerce between thein on tlie subject 
of tove was cut off, she spoke so handsomely of him, 
as to give occasion to this letter. 

' MADAM, 

' I SHOULD be insrasible to a stu|Ndity, if I 
could forbear making you my acknowledgments for 
^our late mentloQ of me with so much applause. It 
IS, I think, your fate to ^ve me new seotimeDts: as 
^ou formerly iiufueAiaew\\K^^xrafi«t3qMt q&V»v 
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SO do you now with the true sense of glory. As 
desire had the least part in the passion I heretofore 
professed towards you, so has vanity no share in the 
glory towhich you have now raised me. Innocence^ 
knowkdge, beauty, virtue, sincerity, and discretion, 
are the constant ornaments of her who has said this 
of me. Fame is a babbler, but I have arrived at the' 
highest glory in this world, the commendation of the 
most deservuig person in it/ T. 
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-—"•'—' PatruB pietatig imago, 

VIRG. ma, X. 824. 

An image of pateroal tenderness. 

The following letter beinp; written to my bookseller, 
uppn a subject of which I treated some time since, 
I shall publish i| in this paper, together with the let-^ 
ter that was inclosed in it. 

* MR. BUCKLEY, 

* Mr. Spectator having of late descanted 
upon the cruelty of parents to their children, I have 
been induced (at the request of seversdi of Mr. Spec- 
tator's admirers) to inclose this letter, which I assure 
you is the original from a father to Jiis own son, not- 
withstanding the latter gave but little or no provo- 
cation. It would be wonderfiilly obliging to tlie 
world, if Mr. Spectator would give us his opinion of 
It in some of his spieculations, and particularly to 
(Mr. Buckley) 
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1 must liere take oolice vr a letter which I bare 
received troni an unknown correspuadent, u]>ob tlie 
subject of luy paper, upon wliirh the foregoing let- 
ter is likewise fouiHtecl. The wriler of it seens 
very much concerned lest that paper should seem to 
give encoiinigement to the dUobedicnce of chiklm 
towarda tlieir parents ; hut if the writer of it will 
lake the ]K)ins to read it over agaia altentiveh, I 
dare say his apprehensions will vtmish. Pardon' >ad 
reconciliation are all the peDtleot daughter r*M|ue«l^ 
und all that I contend lor in her behalf, and in 6m 
ease 1 may use the saying of an eminent wit, whd, 
upon some great men's presshig him to forgive hii 
daughter who tiad married against hia consent, lold 
them he could refuse nothing to their instances, but 
that he would hate them remember there was dif- 
ference betwera givbg aad forfpv'mg, 

I must confess, in all coiilroversies between pa- 
rents and their children, I am naturally prejudiced 
iu favour of llie formi^r. Tlie obli<^tiona on lliat 
bide can never be aajuilteil, unil I tliink it is one 
of the greatest reflections upon human nature, thit 
paternal instinct should be a stronger motive to )ok 
than tilial gratitude; that the receiving of &voiin 
should be a less inducement to a good-will, tendei- 
nesa, and commiseration, than the coulerrng of them; 
and that the taking care of any person should endear 
the child or dependant more to the parent or bene- 
factor, than the parent or benelactor to the child 
or dependant ; yet so it ha]^)ens, that for one crud 
parent we meet with a thousand uudutiful children. 
This is, indeed, wonderfully contrived (as I have for- 
merly observed) for the support of every living spe- 
cies ; but at the same time that it shews the wis- 
dom of the Creator, it discovers the imperfection and 
degeneracy of the creature. 
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The obedience of children to their parents is the 
basis of all government, and set forth as the measure 
of that obedience which we owe to those whom Pro- 
vidence hath placed over us. 

It is father Le Compte, if I am not mistaken, who 
tells us how want of duty in this particular b pu- 
nished among the Chinese, insomuch that if a son 
should be known to kill, or so much as to strike his 
father, not on)y the criminal, but his whole family 
would be rooted out, nay, the inhabitants of the 
place where he lived would be put to the sword, 
nay> the place itself would be razed to the ground, 
and its foundations sown with salt. For, say they, 
there must have been an utter depravation of man- 
ners in that clan or society of people who could have 
bred up among them so horrid an offender. To this 
I shall add a passage out of the first book of Hero- 
dotus. That historian, in his account of the Persian 
customs and religion, tells us, it is their opinion that 
no man ever killed his father, or that it is possible 
such a crime should be in nature ; but that if any 
thing like it should ever happen, they conclude that 
the reputed son must have been illegitimate, supposi* 
titious, or begotten in adultery. Their opinion in 
this particular shews sufficiently what a notion they 
must have had of undutifuhiess in general. 

L. 
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Senilia erutil itora 

HOR. aod.iill.It. ' 
A sl**Fij to fotnier tiinea unknown. 

Since I made some reflections upon the general ne;- 
ligeace used in tliu case of regartl towards voaxa, 
or in olber words, Mnce 1 talked of wenching, ( 
have liad epistles upon that subject, which I shall, for 
tlie pKM&t eatertainmeat, insert as they lie befete 
aw. 

' MB. SPECTATOR, 

' As your speculations are not confined to 
any part of human life, but concern the wicked a 
well as the good, I must desire your favourable ac- 
ceptance of what I, a poor strolling girl about toHn, 
have to say to you. 1 was told by a Uoman catholic 
gciitleiDuo who picked me up last week, and wlio, 
I hope, is absolved for what passed between Mi; 
I say, I was lolil by such a person, who endeavoured 
to c'liivert nic lo his own religion, that in connlrieJ 
where popery prevaib, besides the advantage of li- 
censed slews, there are large endowments given for 
the Incurabili, I think he called them, such as irt 
past all remedy, and are allowed such inainteBaiHt 
and support as to keep them without farther care 
until they expire. This manner of treating poor 
sinners has, mclhinks, great humanity in it ; and M 
you are a person who pretend to carry your reflec- 
tioos upou qU bttbjecU vib&t£\u that occur to yoiv 
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with candour, and act above tlie sense of what mis- 
interpretation you may meet with, I beg the favour 
of you to lay before all the world the unhappy condi- 
tion of us poor vagrants, who are really in a way of 
labour instead of idleness. There are crowds of us 
whose manner of livelihood has long ceased to be 
pleasuig to us ; and who would willingly lead a new 
life, if the rigour of the vurtuous did not for ever 
expel us from coming into the world again. As it 
now happens, to the eternal infamy of the male sex, 
falsehood among you b not reproachful, but creduhty 
in woman is infamous. 

* Give me leave, sir, to give you my history. You 
are to know that I am a daughter of a man of a good 
reputation, tenant to a man of quality. The heir of 
this great house took it in his bead to cast a favourable 
eye upon me, and succeeded. I do not pretend to 
say he promised me marriage : I was not a creature 
silly enough to be taken by so foolish a story : but 
he ran away with me up to this town, and introduced 
me to a grave matron, with whom I boarded for a 
day or b/to with great gravity, and was not a little 
pleased with the change of my condition, from that 
of a country life to the finest company, as I believed, 
in the whole world. My humble servant made me 
understand that I should always be kept in the plenti- 
ful condition I then enjoyed ; when aner a very great 
fondness towards me, he one day took his leave of me 
for four or five days. In the evening of the same day 
my good landlady came to me, and observing me very 
pensive, began to comfort me, and with a smile told 
Die I must see the world. When I was deaf to all she 
could say to divert me, she began to tell me with a 
very frank air that I must be treated as I ought, and 
not take these squeamish humours upon me, for my 
friend had left me to the town ; and, as their phrase is, 
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she expected I would xe cnmpany, or I idubI be 
treated like what I bad brought myself to. Tiiis put 
me iato 8 fit of crying: und I iinmediatety, Id ■ 
true Mnse of uty condition, tlirew myself on the 
floor, deplorbg my late, calling upon all that wis 
j^Kid aod sacred to succour me. While I was in ail 
this agony, I observed a decrepld old fellow coiae 
into the room, and looking with a sense of pleasure 
in his (ice at all my velienience and transport. In a 
pause of my distresses I heard him say to the shame- 
less old woman who stood by me, " Sbe is certainly 
a new face, or else she acts it rarely." With tliut ibc 
gentlewomiUi, who was making her market of me, in 
all the turns of my person, the lieaves of my pHsaion, 
Riid the suitable change of my posture, look occi- 
uon to commend my neck, ray shape, my eyes, my 
limbs. AH this was accompanied wilh such speeclic) 
as you may have heard horse -coursers make in tlie 
sale of nags, when they are warranted for tlieii 
soundness. Vou understand by this time that I was Idt 
in a brothel, and exposed to the next bidder wbo 
could purchase me of my patroness. This b so 
much the work of hell : the pleasure in the posses- 
sion of us wenches abates in proportion to the de- 
grees we go beyond the bounds of innocence ; and 
no man is gralilied, if there is nothing left for him to 
debauch. Well, sir, my lirst man, when 1 caoM 
upon the town, was Sir Jeofiiy Foible, who was ex- 
tremely lavish to me of his money, aud took such > 
fancy to me that he would have carried me ofl', if 
my patroness would have taken any reasonable terras 
for me 1 but as he was old, his covetousness was ho 
strongest passion, and poor I was soon left exposed 
to be the common refuse of all the rakes and de- 
bauchees in town. 1 cannot tell whether you wiH 
do me justice or do , tiU^ I see whether you piiM 
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this or not; otherwise, as I now live with Sal*, I 
could give you a very just account of who and who 
js together in this town. You perhaps won't believe 
it; but I know. of one who pretends to be a very 
good protestant, who lies with a Roman catholic: 
put more of this hereafter, as you please me. There 
do come to our house the greatest poUticians of the 
age; and Sal is more du'ewd than any body thinks, 
No body can beheve that such wise men could go 
to bawdy-houses out of idle purposes. I have heard 
them often talk of Augustus Caesar, who had intrigues 
with the wives of senators, not out of wantonness 
but stratagem. 

* It is a thousand pities you should be so severdj^ 
virtuous as I fear you are ; otherwise after one visit 
or two, you would sdon understand that we women 
of the town are not such useless correspondents as 
you may imagine : you have undoubtedly heard thai 
it was a cointesan who dbcovered Catiline's conspi* 
racy. If you print this I'll tell you more; and am 
in the mean time, 

SIR, 

Your most humble servant, 

ItEBKCCA NKTTLETOP,* 
< MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM an idle yo^ns woman that would work 
for my livelihood, but that 1 am kept in such a 
manner as 1 cannot stir out. My tyrant is an old 
jealous fellow, who allows me nothing to appear in, 
I have but one shoe apd one slipper ; no heaq-dress, 
and no upper , petticoat As you set up for 9 tt^ 
former, I desire you would take me out of this 
wicked way and keep Tm yoqrsdf. 

KVE AFTERDAY/ 
t A pelebraled cofHrtesan and proc\are8t of tS^oeft tVQfu^ 
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• MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM to complain to you of a set of imper- 
tinent coxcombs, who visit the apartments of us 
women of the town, only„ as they <:all it, to see the 
world. I must confess to you, this to m^i of deli- 
cacy might have an eftect to cure them ; but as they 
are stupid, noisy, and drunken fellows^ it tends only 
to make vice in themselves, as they think, pleasant 
and humorous, and at tlie same time nauseous in us. 
I shall, .sir, hereafter from time to time give you the 
names of these wretches who pretend to enter our 
houses merely as Spectators. These men think it wit 
to use us ill : pray tell them, however worthy we arc 
of such treatment, it is unworthy them to be guilty 
of it towards us. Pray, sir, take notice of this, and 
pity the oppressed: I wish we could add to it, the 
Innocent.' T. 
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HOM. II. ii. 6. 
Deluding yision of the night. 

POPE. 



Some ludicrous schoolmen have put the case, that if 
an ass were placed between two bundles of hay, 
which affected his senses equally on each side, and 
tempted him in the very same degree, whether it 
would be possible for him to eat of either. They 
generally determine \]iMa o^vxsfi^Lvyck \» ^^t ^iS^dvan* 
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tage of the ass^ who they say would starve m the 
midst of plenty, as not having a single grain of free- 
will, to determine him more to the one than to the 
other. The bundle of hay on either side striking 
his sight and smell in the same proportion, woul4 
keep him in perpetual suspence, like the two mag- 
nets, which travellers have told us, are placed one 
of tliem in the roof, and the other in the floor of 
Mahomet's buryii^place at Mecca, and by that 
tneans, say they, pull the impostor's iron coffin with 
such an equal attraction, that it hangs in tlie air be« 
tween both of them. As for the ass's behaviour wk 
such nice circumstances, whether he would starve 
sooner than violate his neutrality to the two bu&dle$ 
of hay, I shall not presume to determine ; but only 
take notice of the conduct of owr own species in the 
same perplexity. When a man has a nund to ven* 
ture his money in a lottery, every figure of it appears 
equally alluring, and as likely to succeed as any of 
its fellows. They dXL of them have the same pre* 
tensions to goodrluck, stand upon the same foot of 
competition, and no manner of reason can be giveQ 
why a man should prefer one to the other before the 
lottery is drawn. In this case therefore caprice very 
often acts in the place of reason, and forms to it- 
self sot^e groundless imaginary motive, where real 
and substantial ones are wanting. I know a well- 
meauing man that is very well pleased to rbk his 
good-fortune upon tli^ number 1711, because it i& 
the year of our Lord. I am acquainted with a tacker 
that would give a good deal for the number 134 *v 
On the contrary, I have b^en told of a certaii^ 

* In the year 1704 a bill was broaght into the house of com- 
inons against occastooal conformity ; and in order to laeike it 
pass through the house of lords, it was proposed to tack it to 
% nio^ey-biU. This occasioned warm debates, md at len^l^ 

?k^2 
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zealous diewntcr, wLo bein^ a great enemy lo poperj, 
unit brlicfing that liud mm are tlip most forluuate 
in lliU worlil, will lay two to one on the iiuiuher 
fi(>fi agniiial aoy otter number, because, says he, it 
is llie number of the beast*. Several would prefer 
liie number 12,000 licfore any oilier, as it is the 
number of llie jiounda id tlic great prize. In short, 
some are pleased to lind tlietr owd a|;c in llieir 
number ; sume tlial have gut a number whicJi makes ti 
pretty ap|)carance in the cvphers; and others, be- 
cause it is Die same number that succeeded ill the last 
lottery. Each of' tliesc, upon no other grounds, 
thinks he stands fairest fur the great lot, and thai be 
is possessed of what may not be improperly called 
■ the golden numberf.' 

These principles of election are ihe pastimes anit 
extravagances of humaa reason, which is of so biisv 
a nature, that it will be exerting itself in the meaned 
trifles, and working even wlien it M'ants maleriats. 
'i'lie wisest of men are sometimes acled t by sucli uii- 
•iccoiintablc motives, as the life of the fool and llie 
superstitious is guided by nothing else. 

I am surprised that none of the fortune-tellers, or, 
as tlie Freiidi call them, the Diaeuru de bonne Ava*- 
ture, who publish dieir bills m every quarter of tbe 
town, have turned our lotteries to their advantage. 
Did any of them set up for a caster of fortunalt 
figures, what might lie not get by his pretended dis- 
coveries and predictions f 

I remember among the advertisements in the Post- 
it was put to the vote; when 134 were for tacliuig: bnti 
larse majorily being a^nst it, the motion vna over-niW, 
BDcl tbe bill niiacarrieit. 

* In tlie Revelations, ^e cli. xiii. ver. 18. 

t Alliiiting to tlie nmuber to called in tbe Calendar. 

t Actuated. 
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Boj of September the 27th, I was surprised to see 
the following one : 

* This is to give notice, that ten shillings over 
and above the market-price, will be given tor the 
ticket in the l,5C)0,()00l. lottery, No 132, by Natb. 
Cliff at the Bible and Three Crowns in Cheap* 
side/ 

This advertisement has given great matter of spe- 
culation to coffee-house theorists. Mr. Cliffs prin- 
ciples and conversation have been canvassed upon 
this occasion, and various conjectures made why he 
should thus set his heart upon No 132. I have ex- 
amined all the powers in those numbers, broken 
them into fractions, extracted the square and cube 
root, divided and multiplied them all ways, but 
could not arrive at the secret until about three days 
ago, when I received the following letter from an 
unknown hand; by which I find that Mr. Nath. Cliff 
is only the agent, and not the principal in this ad- 
vertisement. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* I AM the person that lately advertised I 
would give ten shillings more than the current price 
for the ticket No. 132 in the lottery now drawing; 
which is a secret which I have communicated to some 
friends, who rally me incessantly upon that account. 
You must know I have but one ticket, for which 
reason, and a certain dream I have lately had more 
than once, I was resolved it should be the number I 
most approved. I am so positive I have pitched 
upon the great lot, that I could almost lay all I am 
worth of it. My visions are so frequent and strong 
upon this occasion, that I have not only possessed the 
lot, but disposed of the money which m all proba^ 



Your DHMt humble sem 
GBOBeB GOi 

' P. S. Dear Spec, if I get the 12,000 po 
aake thee a handsome pieseat.' 

After havins wished my correspondent gi 
and thanked faim for his intended kiodnei 
for this time dismiss the subject of the lot 
only observe, that the greatest part of ma 
in some degree guilty of my friend Gosling's 
gauce. We are apt to rely upon future | 
and become really expensive wbile we ate 
in possibiMty. We live up to onr expectal 
to our possessions, and make a figure propc 
to what we may be, not what we are. W 
our present income, as not doubting to ' 
ourselves out of tbe profits of some futu 
prefect, or reversion that we have ui vie 
through this temper of muid, which is so 
among us, that we see tradesmen break, i 
met with no niisfortuues in their business; 
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The man who will live above his present circnmstances, 
]s in great danger of living in a little time much 
beneath them ; or, as the Italian proverb runs, ' The 
man who lives by hope, will die by hunger.' 

It should be an indispensable rule in life, to con- 
tract our desires to our present condition, and, what- 
ever may be our expectations, to live within the 
compass of what we actually possess. It will be 
time enough to enjoy an estate when it comes into 
our hands ; but if we anticipate our good fortune, 
we shall lose the pleasure of it when it arrives, and 
may possibly never possess what we have so tbolishhr 
counted upon. h. 
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Uno ore omnes omnia 



Bona.dic0re, eilaudarefortunasmeas, 
Qui gnatwn haberetii tali ingenio praditum* 

T£R. Andr. Act. i. Sc. 1. 



All the world 



With one accord said all good things, and prais'd 
My happy fortunes, who possess a son 
So good, so liberally disposed. 

COLMAN. 

I STOOD the other day, and beheld a father sitting 
in the middle of a room with a large family of chii- 
di'en about him ; and methought I could obser^'e in 
his countenance different motions of delight, as he 
turned his eye towards the one and the other of 
them. The man is a person moderate in his designs 
r 
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for their prefcraienl and neljure : and as be has as 
€my fortuuc, he is not solicilouB to make a great one, 
His eldest son is a chiki of a very towardly (lis)>osi- 
tioii, and aa much as the liither loves him. I daie 
sa;v be will never be a knave to improve his fortune. 
I do not know any man who lias 3 jtister relish of 
life than the persou 1 am sjwHkiug of, or keei» i 
better guard against the terrors of want, or the 
hopea of gain. It ia Usual in a crowd of cbildifn, 
for the prent to name out of his own flock all lb« 
great oflicerE of the kingdom. There is sontethis; 
ijf verji surjjrisiiig in the parts of a child of a m^'' 
own, that there is nothing too great to be expected 
from bis cudowments. 1 know a good woman n bo 
lias but three sons, and there is, she ea^s, notbin; 
che expected with more certainty, than that she ^lU 
see one of them a bishop, the other a judge, and tbt 
thud a court-pbysiciau. The humour ia, that anj 
thing which can happen to any man's child, isei- 
pecled by every man for his own. But my friepH, 
whom I was going to speak ol', does not flatter him- 
self t|ith such vain expectations, but lias (lis ejt 
more u;>ou the virtue and disjiosition of liis childrea, 
tliau tlit'ir advancement or wealth. Good habiti 
are what will certainly improve a man's fortune and 
reputation ; but, on the other side, alHuence of for- 
tune will nut as probabty produce good aflections of 
the mind. 

It is very natural for a man of a kind disposilion, 
to amuee himself with the promises his imagination 
makes to hijn of die future condition of his cliildren, 
and to represent to himself the tigure they shall bar 
in the world afler be has letl it. When ha prOf 
specis of this kind are agree^le, his foadness givei 
as it were a longer date to bis own life ; and the 
sorvivorshjp of a worthy man in bis sod, is a plesr 
sure scarce infenor to tVw \tc«^ <A ^^ 
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of his own life. That man is happy who can believe 
of his son, that he will escape the follies and indk- 
cretions of which he hunself was guilty, and pursue 
and improve every thing that was valuable in him* 
The continuance of his virtue is much more to be 
regarded than that of his life; but it is the most la- 
mentable of all reflections^ to think that the heir of a 
man's fortune is such a one as will be a stranger to 
his friends, alienated from the same interests, and a 
promoter of every thing which he himself disap* 
proved. An estate in possession of such a successor 
to a good man, is worse than laid waste; and the 
family, of which he is the head, is in a more deplo- 
rable condition than that of being extinct. 

When I visit the agreeable seat of my honoured 
friend Ruricola, and walk from room to room re* 
volving many pleasing occurrences, and the expres* 
sions of many just sentiments I have heard him nU 
ter, and see the booby his heir in pain, while he is 
doing the honours of his house to the friend of his 
father, the heaviness it gives one is not to be express* 
ed. Want of genius is not to be imputed to any 
man, but want of humanity is a man s own fault* 
The son of Ruricola (whose life was one continued 
series of worthy actions, and eentleman-like indina* 
tions) is the companion of drunken clowns, and 
knows no sense of praise but in the flattery he re* 
oeives from his own servants ; his pleasures are mean 
and inordinate, his language base and filthy, his be« 
faaviour rough and absurd. Is thb c;!eature to he 
accounted the successor of a man of virtue, wit, and 
breeding ? At the same time that I have this melan* 
choly prospect at the house where I miss my old 
friend, I can go to a gentleman's not far off it» where 
he has a daughter ,who is the picture both of his body 
and mind, iMit bqitb improved yrith \bit Vk^»nX^ 'vbi^ 
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DiodcBfy peruliar to Ijt^r »\. tt is tAie whn suj^ien 
the loss of her fetfier to The world ; bIi«, willioutlui 
name or fortune, is a truer nti:uiurial of hiw. ttan 
lier l>rotlier who succeeds hini in liolli. Such ni 
oA^-prbg as the f[ilc»l son of m* fricud perpcttrntn hii 
father m the same nidnuer as tlie api^eumurc of hi) 
^Kisl wOulH : it is iudeed RuricoJa, but it b Rmicolii 
grown frightftil. 

I toiow not to wlntt to attribute tlie brutal tun 
which this young man itas taken, except it ntay be (a 
a curtain severity and distance which hii father um^ 
towattls him, iu^d might, )>erhapf<, have oeeasioiwli 
dislike tn thnse modes of life, whiefa were not nuilt 
amtable tu him by freedom aiid affiibility. 

We nwy i>roiuise ourseb'ts that do sueb escrescet)"- 
will a]i)Kur in tbe. family a( the Comelii, when ik 
fiilher lives with fais sons like their eklesl brotbcr, 
and the sons converse with him as if thoy did il for 
uo other reason hut that he k tlie wi>iest man of tfnir 
ac(|uaintanrc. As ibeCornelii* are etnineut tiadcn, 
their good correspondence with each other is useltii 
to all that knowlliem, as well as to themselves: umI 
their i'riendsfaip, good-will, and kind olfiees, are dis- 
posed of jointly as well as their turtune, so that ii<i 
one ever obliged one of them, who hud not the ol>- 
ligation multiplied in returns from them all. 

It is the most beautiful alitject the eyes of man can 
beiiold to see a man of worth aud his son live in 
an entire unreserved correipoiidence. The nnitU'jt 
kindness and aifection between them, give an iu- 

• By the Comelii, tlic Speclator is su|ipose(l to mnn Ili( 
filniUy of the Eyiei'a, nii^rctuiBtB of diBtioctioD: of wttoai 
Frdiiclt Eylei, esq. tlie Tdtlicr, who was a director of tlie Ea^l 
Inil'a company, and atdronan of Londoii, nit.4 crcoicd i 
Iraronet 1 tico. I. Hi^ rldrsl surviving son. Sir Joiui Ejlei 
hart. wa» aflcrwariU lotdTna^oi mnw -, oud anoiher of bit 
4(pDSj i^ir Joseph Ej\e*, VJA.viBaA«rfinR\*™&m>.\iii!(Sh,. 
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cqKessible satisfaction to all who know them. It 
Is a sublime pleasure which increases by the parti- 
cipation. It IS as sacred as friendship} as pleaisure- 
able as love, and as joyful as religion. This state 
of mind does not only dissipate sorrow, which would 
be extreme without it, but enlarges pleasures which 
would otherwise be contemptible. ' The most in- 
difierent thing has its force and beauty when it is 
spoke by a kind father, and an ins^nificant trifle has 
its weight when offered by a dutiful child. I know 
not how to express it, but I thiidc I may call it a 
* transplanted self-love.' All the enjoyments and 
suffierings which a man meets with are r^aided 
only as they concern him in the rehition he has to 
another. A man's very honour receive^ a new va- 
lue to him, when be tlunks that, when he is in Us 
grave, it will be had in remembrance that such an 
aMition was done by such an one's father. Sach con- 
siderations sweeten the old man's evening, and hb 
soliloquy delights him when he can say to himself, 
No man can tell my child, his father was either un- 
merciful, or unjust. M^ son shall meet many a 
man who shall say to huu, *■ I was obliged to thy 
father ; and be my child a friend to Im child for 
ever.' 

It is not m the power of all men to leave illustrious 
names or great fortunes to their posterity, but they 
can very piuch conduce to their having uidustry, pro- 
bity, valour, and justice. It is in every man's power / 
to leave his son the honour of descending from a 
virtuous man, and add the blessings of heaven ta 
whatever he leaves him. I shall end thb rhapsody 
with a letter to an excellent young man of my ac- 
quaintance, who has lately lost a worthy father. 
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• DEAR SIR, 

' I KNOW no pari of life amre impettiDtol 
|}iaii the otHce of admiiiisleriiig cousulation : I will 
nut enter into it, fur I cannot but appUiKl jour 
grief. Tin: virtuous principles you had IJrom tlia! 
excellent inan, wliou you have lost, liave wrought i<i 
y»u as tbcy ougbl, tu make a youth of Iliree aiul 
twenty incapable of comfort upoii comiug into |iai- 
sessiou of & great tbrluiie. 1 doubt not but you uiU 
honour bis memory by a modciit eujoynieut i>f lii) 
estate; and scorn (o (riumpli over Ills gmve, byeni- 
ploying in riot, excess, and debaudiery, wlial be pui- 
cbasedwitb so mucb industry, prudence, aitd wiMJani. 
Tbis is the true way to shew tbe sense you haie ol' 
your loss, ami to take away the dislre&s of othen 
u[Kin the occasion. You cannot recal your latlier b; 
;o4t grief, but you uiaj revive liira to his friend.' 
by your conduct.' T. 



N'193. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11, 171). 



IngentanJMlna domia alia mijitrbu 

Mani (ofufudiin Itlit t«mit ledibia undum. 



When we look round us, and behold the strangf 
variety of faces mid persons which fill the slreeb 
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ineDt to make guesses at their different pursuits, 
and judge by t^r coiuitenances what it is that so 
anxiously engages their present attention. Of ail 
this busy crowd, there are none who would give a 
luan inclined to such inquiries better diversion for 
his thoughts, than those whom we call good coar- 
tiers, and such as are assiduous at the lev^s of 
great men. These wortliies are got mto a habit of 
being servile with an air, and enjoy a certain vanity 
in being known for understanding how the world 
passes. In the pleasure of this they can rise early, 
go abroad sleek and well-dressed^ with no other hope 
or purpose, but to make a bow to a man in court 
favour, and be thought, by some insignificant smile 
of his, not a little engaged in his interests and for- 
tunes. It b wondrous, that a man can get over the 
natural existence and possession of his own mind so 
far as to take delight either in paying or receiving 
such cold and repeated civilities. But what main^ 
tains the humour is, that outward show b what most 
men pursue, rather than real happiness. Thus both 
the i<lol, and idolater, equally impose upon them- 
selves in pleasing their imaginations this way. But as 
there are very many of her majesty's good subjects 
who are extremely uneasy at their own seats in the 
country, where all from the skies to the centre of the 
eartli is their own, and have a mighty longing to sliine 
in courts, or to be partners in the power of the world ; 
I say, for the benefit of these, and others who hanker 
after being in the whisper with great men, and vex- 
ing their neighbours with the changes they would 
be capable of making in the appearance of a coun- 
try sessioas, it would not methinks be amiss to give 
an account of that market for preferment, a great 
man's levee. 

For aught I know, this commerce be^tw^wa. -vSeft. 
n^hty and their slaves, vcrj j^'&^X'^j xk^'wsrs^s^ 
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might do so much goori, as to incline llie great to re- 
gard business nth«r than ostentation ; ana make tlw 
little know the use of their time loo well to spend 
it in vaiu applications and addres^a. The tamoiM 
doctor in Muortields, wIig gained so much reputt- 
tion f'jf his horary predictions, is said to hav« liad in 
his parlour ditTereiit ropes to little bells which linii* 
in the room above stain, wliere the doctor thou;|,>liI 
fit to lie uruculoiis. If a girl had been deceived hj 
her lover, one bell was pulled ; and if a |>easaiit had 
lost a row, tbe servant run|! anotlier. This nictbod 
was kept in re^jMct In aU other passions and ran- 
cents, ami tlie skilful waiter below sifted Uie inquirer, 
and gave tJie doctor notice accordingly. The lev^ 
of a great man is laid al^er the same manner, and 
twenty whi^ers, false alarms, and private intimiUioK, 
pass trackward and tbrward from the porter, tlie vi- 
let, and the patruu himself, before the gaping crew, 
wlio are to pay tlieir court, are ijutliered together. 
When the scene is ready, the doors fly open and dis- 
cover Ins lordship. 

There are several ways of making this first ap- 
pearance. You may be either balf-drcvwd, and wa^ 
ing yonrselt, nbicb is indeed the most stately ; but 
ibis way of opening is peculiar to military men, in 
whom llKre is something graceful in exposing them- 
selves naked ; but tlie politieiaus, or civil olficen, 
have usually affected to be more reserved, and pre- 
serve a certain chastity of de]M>rtineut. Whether it 
be hieroglyphical or not, this diflereucein the militaiy 
and civil Uk, I will not say ; but have ever understood 
tlie tact to be, ihut the close minister is buttoned u|i, 
and the brave otKcer optn-breasled on these oc- 

HoHever that is, I humbly conceive the busioes 
of n levee is to lecuve the adkouwledguients of i 
iuuJtitude, that a maa u "«'»»«■, WwAwim, ■rd«iat^ 
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and powerful. When the first shot of eyes is made, 
it is wonderful to observe how much submission 
the patron's modesty can bear, and how much ser- 
vitude the client's spurit can descend to. In the vast 
multiplicity of business, and the crowd about him, 
my lord's parts are usually so great, that, to the asto- 
nishment of the whole assembly, he has something to 
say to every man there, and that so suitable to his 
capacity as any man may judge that it is not without 
talents men can arrive at great employments. I have 
known a great man ask a fiag-officer, which way was 
the wind ; a commander of horse the present price of 
oats, and a stock-jobber, at what discount such a fund 
was, with as much ease as if he had been bred to each 
of those several ways of life. Now this is extremely 
obliging ; for at the same time that the patron informs 
bimselt of matters, he gives the person of whom he 
inquires an opportunity to exert himself. What 
adds to the pomp of those interviews is, that it. is 
performed with the greatest silence and order imagin- 
able. The patron is usually in the midst of tlie room, 
and some humble person gives him a whisper, which 
his lordship answers aloud, ' It is well. Yes, I am 
of your opinion. Pray inform yourself further, you 
inay be sure of my part in it.' This happy man is 
dismissed, and my lord can turn himself to a busi- 
ness of a quite different nature, and off-hand give as 
^ood an answer as any ereat man is obliged to. 
For the chief point is to keep in generals, and if 
there be any thing offered that is particular, to be in 
.baste. 

But we are now m the height of the afiair, and 
my lord's creatures have all had their whispers round 
.to keep up the iarce of the thing, and the dumb 
show is become more general. He casts his eye to 
that corner, and there to Mr. Such-a-one ; to the 
other^ ' And when did your come V> VSs^V K^ 

CC % 
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perhaps just before lie iioda to another ; and enttrs 
with hini, ' But, sir, I sim glad to see jou. now I 
think of it' Eacli of lliose are happy for the neit 
tbur-and-twcuty lioiirs ; and those who bow in ranb 
undistinguished, and by dozais at a time, think Ihej 
have very good prospects if they may hope to arrive 
at sucli notices tialf a year hence. 

The Batyritt says, there in seldom common sense 
ill high fortune*; and one would think, to behold 
a levee, that the great were not only infiiluated with 
their station, but also that they believed all below 
were seized too ; else how is it possible tbey couM 
think of imposing ii|>on Ihemselves and othen in 
such a degree, as to set up a lev^e for any thing but 
» direct force } But such is the weakness of our itJ- 
ture, that when men are a littie exalted in their 
condhton, they tmmediately conceive tbey have ad- 
dilioual senses, and their capacities etilarged ant 
only above other men, but above human compre- 
hension itself. Thus it is ordinary to see a gnai 
man attend one listening, bow to oue at a dist)uic«. 
and call to a third at the same instant. A girl m 
new ribbands is not more taken with herseU', d« 
does she betray more a]>parent c<K|uetries, 
even a wise man iu such a circumstaoce of court- 
ship. I do not know any thing that I ever thougijt 
lo very dislasteful as the alteciation which is re- 
corded of Csesar ; to wit, that he would dictate l« 
three several writers at the same time. This im 
an ambition below the greatness and candour of b 
mind. He indeed (if any man had pretensioijs l« 
greater Acuities than anv other mortal) was the per- 
son ; but such a way ot acting is childish, and incoo- 
aistent with the manner of our being. It apftem , 
• Riinu niimfmnc snuui eonmiiinia in ilia 
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from the very nature of things, that there cannot be 
any thing effectually dispatched in the distraction of 
a public lev^ ; but the whole seems to be a con- 
spiracy of a set of servile slaves, to give up their own 
liberty to take away their patron's understanding. 

T. 
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' ■ D^ficiU biie tmmetjecwr. 

HOR. 1 Od. xiii. 4. 

With jealous pangs my bosom swells. 

The present paper shall consist of two letters which 
observe upon faults that are easily cured both in love 
and frieudship. In the latter, as far as it merely 
regards conversation, the person who neglects visit- 
ing an agreeable friend is punished in the veiy 
transgression; for a good companion b not found 
in every' room we go into. But the case of love is 
of a more delicate nature, and the anxiety is inex- 
pressible, if every little instance of kindness is not 
reciprocal. There are things in this sort of com« 
merce which there are not words to express, and a 
man may net possibly know how to represent wlmt 
yet may tear his heart into ten thousand tortures. 
To be grave to a man's mirth, unattentive to his 
discourse, or to interrupt eitlier with something that 
argues a disbidmatioD to be entertained by him, 
has in it sometfainff ao disagfeeable, that the utmost 
steps which may be made in fiirtfaer enmity cannot 
give greater torment. The gay GoraamL^ h(W^ ^^e> 
up for an iodiffisreiioe and \m^wiqq% \ri(^^$SKfi!a»»A.>' 
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gives hn hiisliand all tlie torment imaginable oiit of , 
mere indolence, with liiis peculiHr vanity, thut alie it < 
to took as ^y as a maid in tlie cbaracler of a \*i^. It 
is no mattcT what is the reasou of a man's grief, if H 
be heavy as it is. Her uohappy man is convinced 
thai she mcan« him no diflhonour, but pines lo dealb 
because she wHI uot have so much deference to him 
as to avoid ttie appearances of it. The author of iIk 
following letter is perplexed with au injury that is is 
a degree yet kss criminal, and yet the source of tbe 
utmost unhappuiess. 

' MB. SPECTATOR, 

' I HAVE read your ps^ere which relate to I 
JealousVi and desire your advice iii uiy case, wliicb I 
you wdl say is not common. 1 have a wife, of wboM I 
virtue I am not in the least doiibtful ; yet [ cannat 
be satisfied she loves me, which gives me as grent un- 
easiness as being faulty the oilier way would do. I 
know uot whether I am not yet more miserable ibaa 
in that case, for she keeps possession of my heart, 
without the return of her's. 1 would desire your ob- 
servations upon that temper in some women, who 
will not coudesceiid to convince their husbands of 
their innocence or their love, but are wholly Dili- 
gent of what reflections the poor men make upon 
their conduct (so they cannot call it ^minal), wba 
at the same time a little tenderness of behaviour, 
or regard to shew an inclinatiaa to please them, 
would make them entirely at ease. Do not such 
women deserve all the misbterpKtation which tb^ 
neglect to avoid P Or are they not in the actual 
practice of guilt, who care uot whether they are 
thought guilty or not i If my wife does the most oi- 
dinaiy thing, as visiting her sister, or taking the air 
with her mother, it is always carried with the air of a 
■ecret. Then she will soneUinw t«U » tbing pf a> 
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consequence, as if it was only want of memory made 
her conceal it before ; and this only to dally with my 
anxiety. I have complained to her of this behaviour 
in the gentlest terms imaginable, and beseeched her 
not to use him, who desired only to live with her like 
an indulgent friend, as the most morose and unsociable 
husband in the world. It is no easy matter to de- 
scribe our circumstance, but it is miserable with this 
aggravation, that it might be easily mended, and yet. 
no remedy endeavoured. She reads you, and there 
is a phrase or two in this letter which she will know 
came from me. If we enter into an explanation which 
may tend to our future quiet by your means, you 
shall have our joint thanks ; in the mean time I am 
(as much as I can in tliis ambiguous condition be any 
thmg), 

SIR, 

Your humble servant.' 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

'Give me leave to make you a present of a 
character not yet described in your papers, which 
is that of a man who treats his friend with the same 
odd variety which a fantastical female tyrant prac- 
tises towards her lover. I have for some time had 
a friendship with one of those mercurial persons. 
The rogue I know loves me, yet takes advantage of 
my fondness for him to use mc as )ie pleases. We 
are by turns the best friends and the greatest stran- 
gers imaginable. Sometimes you would think us in- 
separable ; at other times he avoids me for a long 
time, yet neither he nor I know why. When we meet 
next by chance, he is amazed he has not seen me^ is 
impatient for an appointment the same evening ; and 
when I expect he would have kept it, I have known 
him slip away to another place ; where he has sal 
reading the news, when there is no post ; smoking his 
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iHpe, wliicli he seldom cares for; am) sluring ulioul 
luiB iu compiuiy witli whom he has liiid nothiug to <io, 
as il' be woudered how he came there. 

' That 1 mav state my oise to you tlie more full;, 
I shall transcribe some short uibutcs 1 have taken of 
him in aiy almanac since last spring ; for you miist 
know there are certain seasons of the year, accordion 
to wluch, 1 will not say our friendship, but the en- 
joyment of it rises or Mis. In March and April be 
was as various as the wenther; in May and part of 
June, I found him the spr^tliest best-humoured lifl- 
low in the world ; in the dog-days lie was much ii|hki 
the indolent ; in September very agreeable but Tery 
busy 1 aud since the glass fell last to changeablL-, he 
has made three appointments witli me, and broke 
ihetn every one. However, I have good hopes of liirn 
this winter, especially if ynu (vili lend mo ynur assist- 
ance to reform him, which will be a great ease ami 
pleasure to, 

SIR, 

Your moat humble servant.' 
October 9, iTll. X, 
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